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TO 


MRS.  GEORGE  DAWKINS 


THURSDAY 

As  a  country-house  visitor  Miss  Du  Cane  was  alto- 
gether desirable.  She  had  her  place,  and  that  a 
high  one,  in  the  world  of  house-parties.  And  many 
people  wondered  at  this,  for  not  only  was  she  very 
little  known  in  London  society,  but  there  was  about 
her  an  absence  of  that  self-assertiveness  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  militate  against  the  acquire- 
ment of  small  privileges.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  expert  guest  whose  remarks  may  be  said 
in  their  entire  aptness  and  suitability  to  border 
upon  professionalism.  Nor  was  she  even  one  of 
the  useful  guests  who  can  be  depended  upon  by 
tired  hostesses  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  off 
their  hands,  and  to  play  games  good-temperedly, 
and  to  become  enthusiastic  about  taking  some 
rural  walk,  or  to  laugh  a  great  deal  over  small 
country-house  jokes. 

Miss  Du  Cane's  charm  was  not  of  the  commercial 
sort  which  demands  advantage  or  profit  for  what 
it  gives,  and  the  high  place  where  she  was  estab- 
lished had  not  been  paid  for  punctually  either  by  an 
embarrassing  amount  of  tact  or  by  that  sometimes 
pathetic  form  of  activity  which  is  known  as  '  try- 
ing to  be  useful.'  She  was  still  quite  young,  but 
it  was  often  remarked  that  there  was  a  certain 
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deference  shown  to  Miss  Du  Cane  such  as  is 
usually  accorded  to  married  women  only.  It 
might  be  recorded  of  her  as  a  general  statement  that, 
although  she  was  a  person  who  did  not  combine  in 
herself  every  possible  good  quality,  she  had  ex- 
cellent manners  and  a  gentle  temper ;  and  as  she 
never  seemed  to  be  in  pursuit  of  small  favours  and 
obligations  she  found  a  very  gracious  form  of 
courtesy  accorded  to  her  wherever  she  went.  No 
one  ever  gave  her  an  inferior  room  ;  she  never 
found  locked  cupboards  in  her  bedroom,  nor  the 
bottom  drawer  of  her  chest  of  drawers  filled  with 
her  hostess's  winter  furs.  She  never  had  to  hesitate 
about  bringing  her  maid  with  her.  It  was  an 
accepted  fact  that  everyone  liked  to  have  Miss 
Du  Cane  as  a  guest  in  the  house.  She  herself  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  popular,  and  this 
saved  her  from  the  pitfalls  which  seem  to  beset 
the  ways  of  those  who  are  universally  approved. 
Her  agreeable  manners  were  not  suggestive  of 
the  strenuous  pleasantness  of  a  governess  on  ap- 
proval, and  she  did  not  stumble  upon  the  insin- 
cerities of  the  professionally  delightful  woman. 

Her  name  in  its  pretty  handwriting  was  inscribed 
in  a  great  number  of  those  morocco-bound  visiting 
books  in  which  young  ladies  paste  photographs  of 
country-houses,  and  get  their  friends  to  write  their 
names.  And  people  seeing  this  pretty  signature 
of  hers  would  generally  say,  as  they  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  '  Miss  Du  Cane  was  staying 
there,  too,  was  she  ?  What  a  charming  girl  she 
is!' 

Miss  Du  Cane  was  not  only  charming,  but  her 
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manner  of  dressing  might  be  counted  amongst  the 
rine  arts. 

Some  persons,  and  those  no  mean  judges,  used  to 
say  of  her  that  she  was  the  best  dressed  girl  in 
England.  Report  had  it  that  Miss  Du  Cane  was 
rich  ;  it  was  believed  that  she  would  marry  well. 
She  paid  visits  for  three  months  every  autumn,  and 
had  never  failed  to  have,  not  only  a  suitable,  but 
a  beautiful  gown  for  every  occasion  that  arose. 
The  most  unexpected  event  found  her  prepared. 
An  impromptu  fancy  dress  dance  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  appear  in  something  irresistible 
and  original ;  a  shooting  party  showed  her  in  a  neat 
tweed  of  immaculate  cut ;  while  on  board  a  yacht 
what  serge  dress  could  compare  with  Miss  Du 
Cane's  ?  Women,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, protested  nervously  sometimes  when  they 
found  her  staying  at  country  houses,  dressed  with 
her  usual  faultless  good  taste,  that  they  did  not  care 
a  rap  about  clothes.  Or  they  would  hint  that  a 
short  skirt  and  tweed  coat  were  the  only  things 
for  the  country  ;  and  then  they  found  to  their  dis- 
may that  Miss  Du  Cane  understood  every  variation 
of  attire,  from  the  dull  heather-coloured  tweed  of 
the  grouse  butts  to  the  white  satin  of  eight  o'clock 
and  the  dinner  gong. 

It  was  often  noted  by  connoisseurs  that  her 
dresses  were  never  of  the  dominant  kind,  which 
eclipse  a  woman's  own  self,  and  may  even  suggest 
for  her  the  subsidiary  office  of  a  clothes-peg.  Miss 
Du  Cane's  gowns  were  always  delicately  subservient 
to  herself.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  was 
triumphant. 

i — 2 
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'  flow  harmoniously  expensive  she  is  !'  said  Hugh 
Latimer  the  first  time  he  saw  her  at  Hesketh,  and 
the  phrase  held  and  was  repeated  at  a  dozen  country 
houses  where  she  visited.  Hence  perhaps  her 
sobriquet,  '  The  Expensive  Miss  Du  Cane.' 

She  arrived  at  Hesketh  from  Innes  Castle,  where 
they  yacht  all  the  time  ;  and  Lady  Strathinnes, 
descending  to  her  cabin  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
day  for  more  hair-pins,  or  to  change  a  crumpled 
dress,  had  half  a  mind  to  envy  her  guest  her  trim 
nautical  gowns,  with  their  suggestion  of  tautness, 
and  her  short,  neat  skirts,  and  gallant  buckled 
waist. 

Miss  Du  Cane  arrived  late.  The  motor-car  which 
had  met  her  at  the  station  had  had  its  proverbial 
breakdown  on  the  road,  and  it  was  twenty  minutes 
to  eight  when  it  drew  up  to  the  hall-door.  On  the 
stroke  of  eight  Miss  Du  Cane  swept  slowly  down  the 
broad  staircase  without  heat  or  haste.  Women  who 
spent  hours  over  laboured  toilets,  assisted  by 
auxiliary  pins  and  inconsequent  ornaments,  could 
never  compete  with  the  girl  whose  art  of  dressing 
was  an  instinct,  and  who  could  walk  downstairs 
without  bustling  after  so  brief  a  period  as  twenty 
minutes  at  the  dressing-table. 

At  Hesketh  there  are  two  large  drawing-rooms, 
and  a  third  room — half  hall,  half  ante-room — 
panelled  with  oak,  and  rilled  with  palms  and  easy- 
chairs,  which  makes  a  pleasant  lounge.  Impromptu 
dances  are  often  demanded  because  of  its  tempting 
polished  floor,  and  an  absence  of  hangings  or 
draperies  has  sometimes  earned  for  it  the  name  of 
the  music-room.  The  smaller  of  the  two  drawing- 
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rooms  is  used  as  a  morning-ioom,  and  it  is  in  the 
third  or  largest  of  the  three  reception-rooms  that 
guests  assemble  for  dinner.  Miss  Du  Cane  walked 
slowly  through  the  ante-room,:  threading  her  way 
amongst  palms  and  couches,  until  she  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  big  drawing-room.  The  room 
appeared  to  be  empty,  and  she  went  to  the  table 
devoted  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  to  take  up 
one  and  read  it  by  the  fire.  She  looked  at  the 
titles  of  the  periodicals  with  a  serious  air,  and 
chose  eventually  a  magazine  of  autumn  fashions. 

'  What  a  pretty  girl !'  said  Geoffrey  to  himself — 
'  what  an  extraordinarily  pretty  girl !  She  doesn't 
seem  to  know  I'm  here.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
cough,  or  say  something.' 

He  rose  from  a  chair  and  cleared  his  throat. 

'  Oh,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  I  didn't  see  anyone 
was  here.' 

'  I  hope  I  didn't  give  you  a  start,'  said  Geoffrey. 

Miss  Du  Cane  smiled.  '  I  think  you  did,  you 
know,'  she  said  ;  '  but,  after  all,  one  really  has  no 
right  to  expect  the  drawing-room  to  be  untenanted, 
especially  at  eight  o'clock.' 

'  Everyone  is  late,'  said  Geoffrey.  '  I  believe 
they  were  out  driving  till  a  few  minutes  ago.  How 
did  you  get  here  ?  Did  the  motor  break  down  as 
usual  ?' 

'  The  motor  broke  down  as  usual,'  assented  Miss 
Du  Cane  ;  '  and  I  was  half  afraid  we  should  have  to 
camp  out  all  night  in  it.  But  after  the  chauffeur 
had  lain  on  his  back  under  it  for  nearly  an  hour  he 
coaxed  it  into  going  on  again.  A  sailing-yacht  is 
an  uncertain  means  of  getting^about,  but  at  least 
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one  has  provisions  on  board.  Now,  on  a  motor- 
car that  breaks  down  one  feels  absolutely  desti- 
tute !' 

*  You  have  just  come  from  Castle  Innes,  haven't 
you  ?'  said  Geoffrey ?  with  a  view  to  making  Miss 
Du  Cane  continue  talking.     Her  voice  had  a  certain 
delicacy  of  pronunciation  which  was  refined  and 
charming.      He  rather  hoped  that  no  one  would 
hurry   down  to  dinner    to-night — the    house   was 
proverbially  unpunctual — and  if  only  Ferdie  did 
not   appear  and  begin  to  fuss  as  he  usually  did, 
the  conversation  with  this  pretty  woman  in    the 
lamp-lit  drawing-room  might  be  continued  a  little 
longer. 

'  Do  they  yacht  as  much  as  ever  ?' 
'  You  stay  there  sometimes,  do  you  ?'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane. 

*  Yes,'   said   Geoffrey.     '  My  name's  Arkwright, 
you  know — Geoffrey  Arkwright.     Strathinnes  is  a 
cousin  of  mine.' 

'  I  think  I  heard  them  talk  of  you,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  in  a  friendly  way  that  had  a  touch  of 
gravity  in  it . 

Pre-eminently  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  he 
thought,-  and  a  woman,  moreover,  with  a  good 
position  in  the  world.  She  puzzled  him  a  little. 
There  was  about  her  a  calm  and  simple  frankness 
which  conveyed  the  impression  that  Miss  Du  Cane 
had  lived  among  well-bred  people  all  her  life,  and 
with  it  there  was  a  suggestion  of  reserve  which 
heightened  her  interest  for  him.  Even  her  smiles 
were  not  made  with  aimless  frequency,  and  she 
seemed  to  avoid  the  affectation  of  perpetual  cheer- 
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fulness.  It  might  be  rather  difficult,  he  imagined, 
to  know  her  really  well.  He  would  never  think  of 
describing  her  as  piquante,  but  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  touch  of  piquancy  in  her  simplicity  and 
want  of  self-consciousness,  contrasted  with  her 
felicitous  manner  of  dressing,  and  the  unconscious 
air  of  distinction  about  her. 

'  Lady  Strathinnes  sent  everyone  off  in  the  yacht 
every  day,  as  she  always  does,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
smiling  to  herself  at  the  recollection  which  her  words 
conjured  up. 

'  Isn't  it  funny  ?'  interrupted  Geoffrey,  laughing. 
'  She  is  the  most  hospitable  woman  in  the  world, 
but  I  believe  there  is  nothing  she  enjoys  so  much  as 
getting  rid  of  all  her  guests,  and  having,  what  she 
calls  "  the  house  to  herself."  ' 

'  We  were  sent  out  in  all  weathers,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  joining  in  Geoffrey's  laugh,  '  until  one  girl 
who  was  staying  there  was  discovered  hiding  in 
her  bedroom,  and  having  lunch  sent  up  to  her,  on 
a  very  badly-sustained  plea  of  a  headache ;  and 
after  that  Lady  Strathinnes  relented  a  little,  and 
occasionally  allowed  us  to  stay  at  home.' 

Sir  Ferdinand  Clitheroe  opened  the  door  with  a 
jerk,  and  closed  it  with  a  snap  behind  him,  and  came 
into  the  room  with  a  rapid  step.  He  was  a  short, 
spare  man,  with  a  hawk-like  head  which,  from 
always  having  to  look  up  to  people  taller  than  him- 
self, he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  flinging  back  with 
a  bird-like  movement.  He  came  briskly  up  to  Miss 
Du  Cane,  and  shook  her  warmly  by  the  hand. 

'  I  am  late,'  he  said  ;  '  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  be  last  in  this  house — impossible  !  I  have  had 
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my  hands  full  all  day,  and  then,  at  the  very  last 
minute  I  found  that  some  idiot  had  allowed  a 
leakage  of  the  stable-pipe  to  go  on  without  ever 
telling  me,  till,  going  round  there  by  chance  just 
now,  I  discovered  that  we  were  being  positively 
flooded  out.' 

I  What  did  you  do  ?'  said  Geoffrey,  looking  down 
from  the  superior  height   of  six  feet  one,  to  the 
perturbed  little  man  on  the  hearthrug. 

I 1  did  it  myself,'  exclaimed  Sir  Ferdinand.     '  Un- 
less I  see  to  a  thing  myself  there  is  nothing  done. 
But  I  was  standing  up  to  my  neck  in  water  till  a 
quarter  to  eight  o'clock.     And  now,  when  I  might 
reasonably  expect  some  dinner,  not  a  soul  is  down. 
I  don't  mind  for  myself,  but  I  do  object  to  the  general 
disorganization  for  the  servants.' 

'  What  had  gone  wrong  with  the  pipe  ?'  said 
Geoffrey  soothingly. 

Sir  Ferdinand  threw  back  his  head,  and  gave  his 
bird-like  look  upwards.  '  Carelessness,  carelessness  !' 
he  said,  throwing  up  his  hands — '  the  cause  of  half 
the  mischief  in  the  world  !  I  don't  mind  people 
being  fools  ;  I  expect  it,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it  ; 
but  what  I  do  mind  is  that,  being  fools,  they  should 
not  report  a  disaster  of  this  sort  to  someone  who 
knows  how  to  deal  with  it.' 

He  drew  forth  his  watch  with  a  rapid  jerk,  be- 
stowed a  hawk-like  glance  on  the  dial,  and  closed 
it  again  with  a  loud  click. 

'  When  did  you  arrive  ?'  he  said  to  Miss  Du 
Cane. 

' 1  got  in  rather  late,'  admitted  Miss  Du  Cane  re- 
luctantly. 
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*  The  motor  broke  down,  of  course,'  interrupted 
Sir  Ferdinand,  accepting  the  fact  in  a  manner  which 
was  too  rapid  and  decisive  to  be  called  resigned, 
yet  which  distinctly  suggested  that  he  bowed  him- 
self to  the  inevitable.  '  I  have  spoken  to  the 
chauffeur  till  I  am  tired.  I  have  gone  over  every 
bit  of  the  machinery  with  him,  and  yet  there  is 
always  an  accident  of  some  sort.  What  time  did 
Agnes  say  dinner  was  to  be  ?  Well,  here  are  Hugh 
and  Charlotte,  at  any  rate.  Oh,  and  Miss  Ellis. 
Are  we  expecting  anyone  else  ?' 

'  Here  is  Agnes/  said  Charlotte. 

The  little  man  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by  his 
beautiful  wife,  looking  up  at. her  superior  height,  and 
fingering  for  a  moment  the  edge  of  a  lace  shawl 
which  she  wore. 

'  It  isn't  really  late,  Agnes,'  he  said ;  '  my  watch 
is  a  little  fast,  I  think.' 

'  You  have  been  too  busy,  and  have  been  getting 
ahead  of  the  time,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe.  She  was 
so  much  taller  than  her  husband  that  it  heightened 
perhaps  a  certain  air  of  protection  with  which  she 
regarded  him.  Pre-eminently  Sir  Ferdinand  was  a 
man  who  required  soothing.  Most  people  attempted 
the  treatment  except  Agnes,  whose  very  presence 
made  for  peace.  The  two  were  a  puzzle  to  most 
people ;  the  serene,  beautiful  woman  and  her 
worried,  petulant,  eager,  fidgeting,  good  little  hus- 
band. And  many  theories  were  hazarded  to 
account  for  Agnes' s  second  marriage. 

No  one  had  ever  heard  her  speak  about  her  first 
marriage.  Most  people  assumed  it  to  have  been 
an  unhappy  one  ;  but  the  tragedy,  if  it  existed,  did 
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not  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  world 
remembered  her  as  a  beautiful  girl,  whose  conspicu- 
ous happiness  had  something  in  it  almost  of  the 
quality  of  pathos,  so  convincingly  was  she  assured 
of  its  reality  and  of  its  permanence.  Girlhood  was 
followed  by  a  married  life  spent  mostly  abroad,  and 
then  news  came  of  an  only  child  having  been  killed 
in  a  carriage  accident.  After  that,  people  heard, 
as  of  something  foreign  and  irreconcilable,  of  widow- 
hood and  shattered  health  ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  had  come  the  intelligence  of  this  sur- 
prising second  marriage  with  a  man  whom  no  one 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  as  her  choice. 

In  most  people's  lives  there  is  a  silence  which 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  speech,  and  the  things 
which  have  never  been  talked  about  are  the  things 
which  cry  aloud  to  be  heard.  The  door  was  shut 
in  the  street  when  Agnes  Clitheroe's  husband  died, 
and  she  herself  drew  down  the  blinds  in  the  chamber 
of  death.  The  action  was  symbolical.  No  one  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  see  into  the  darkened  room. 
When  she  married  Sir  Ferdinand,  and  something 
of  her  former  beauty  and  a  dim  echo  of  the  gaiety 
which  had  made  her  beloved  as  a  girl  came  back 
to  her,  it  was  said  by  many  people  that  she  was  her 
old  self  again.  To  others,  and  those  perhaps  of 
finer  perceptions,  it  might  seem  as  though  behind 
the  sunlight  there  was  always  a  blind  drawn  down, 
a  door  shut  in  the  street,  and  a  silence  that  had 
something  pitiful  in  it. 

*  Geoffrey,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  will  you  take 
Miss  Du  Cane  in  to  dinner  ?' 


FRIDAY 

IT  had  been  so  dark  when  Miss  Du  Cane  arrived  last 
night  that  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  see  this 
place  which  was  so  dear  to  her,  and  she  prepared 
to  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden  this  morning  to  renew 
her  old  acquaintance  with  it.  For  her,  the  smooth 
lawns  and  woods  of  Hesketh  were  friends  of  many 
years  standing,  and  some  womanish  instinct,  which 
never  rests  with  externals,  had  given  her  the  fond 
notion  that  these  stately  gardens  and  the  lawns 
with  their  decorous  air — smooth,  inactive,  and  com- 
placent— loved  her  as  she  loved  them.  There  was 
a  generous  expansiveness  about  the  landscape  which 
had  something  in  it  of  the  wide  influences  and  large 
serenity  of  the  sea.  Here  there  wras  a  suggestion 
of  space,  and  of  something  plenteous  and  fine, 
where  the  eye  might  revel  in  blue  distances  and 
broad  walks  and  masses  of  wood  banked  up  against 
the  sky.  Persons  who  were  sensitive  to  the  influ- 
ences of  woodland  and  hill  always  experienced  at 
Hesketh  a  feeling  of  liberty  and  of  something  un- 
trammelled, and  filled  with  the  peacefulness  which 
wide  spaces  and  beauty  possess. 

Miss  Du  Cane  intended  to  enjoy  every  hour  of 
her  stay.  There  was  an  element  of  joyousness  in 
her,  and  a  wholesome  delight  in  pleasure  for  its  own 
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sake*  which  contradicted  her  grave  air  with  a  sort 
of  girlish  effrontery. 

She  descended  the  staircase  in  a  leisurely  fashion, 
and  glanced  down  into  the  hall.  Charlotte  and 
Hugh  had  of  course  disappeared  somewhere  to- 
gether, and  the  Denhams  were  newly  married  and 
showed  a  tendency  to  seek  conspicuous  solitude  in 
the  attitude  of  arm-in-arm.  Miss  Ellis  never  ap- 
peared downstairs  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  Colonel 
Carr  would  certainly  sit  indoors  all  the  morning 
and  do  bridge  problems  in  a  fog  of  tobacco-smoke. 
And  there  was  Geoffrey  Arkwrightj  the  man  who 
had  taken  her  in  to  dinner  last  night.  She  met  him 
in  the  hall,  where  he  hung  about,  aimless  as  a  man 
whose  day's  business  when  he  is  not  hunting  or 
shooting  consists  in  writing  a  couple  of  letters,  and 
he  asked  leave  to  accompany  her  on  her  walk.  Miss 
Du  Cane  accepted  his  escort  with  pleasure.  There 
was  always  a  charming  touch  of  courtesy  about  her 
manners  which  people  ascribed  to  her  French  an- 
cestors. Her  great-grandmother,  when  a  mere  child 
of  nineteen,  had  died  under  the  stroke  of  the  guillo- 
tine, and  the  story  ran  that  as  she  mounted  the 
scaffold,  blood-covered  and  grim,  she  turned  to 
the  masked  executioner  who  stood  waiting  to 
do  his  horrible  work,  and  dropping  him  a 
curtsey,  said  simply,  '  Is  this  right,  monsieur  ?' 
pointing  to  the  place  where  she  must  lay  her 
head.  That  was  the  only  time,  they  used  to  say, 
in  which  the  executioner  had  been  moved  to 
tears.  .  .  . 

'You  are  sure  that  you  don't  want  to  wander 
away  and  enjoy  solitude  in  the  way  that  one  always 
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does  during  the  first  days  one  is  in  the  country  ?' 
he  asked  her  pleasantly. 

'  No,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  and  added  half  apolo- 
getically, '  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  solitude.' 

'  I  suppose  most  women  hardly  know  what  it  is,' 
said  Geoffrey. 

They  strolled  out  on  the  terrace,  raised  broad  and 
high  above  the  level  of  the  gardens,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  plateau  on  which  the  house  stood,  and 
stopped  to  note  a  change  in  the  landscape,  a  felled 
clump  of  trees  which  opened  up  a  woodland  glade 
to  greater  advantage,  or  to  admire  the  flaming 
flower-beds,  set  like  coloured  enamels  in  the  lawn. 

'  Charlotte  says  there  is  a  lack  of  spontaneity 
about  flower-beds,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  I  never  understand  half  what  Charlotte  is  talk- 
ing about,'  said  Geoffrey,  with  the  easy  indifference 
of  a  man  to  whom  intellectual  pursuits  have  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  '  grind.'  '  She  and  Hugh  are 
exactly  suited  to  one  another.' 

'  They  have  still  got  the  pigeons,  I  see,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  stopping  in  her  stroll,  and  looking  up  at 
a  flock  of  doves  that  rose  at  their  approach,  and 
fluttered  upwards  to  the  roof  with  gleaming  wings 
and  a  rustle  of  white  feathers. 

'  Do  you  know  the  place  well  ?'  he  said. 

He  enjoyed  the  light  balance  of  her  slender  figure 
as  she  stood  looking  up  at  the  fluttering  pigeons. 
There  was  something  appealing  to  a  man  of  his 
fastidious  taste  in  the  feminine  perfection  of  her 
cool-looking  green  linen  dress,  her  hands  in  the  long 
loose  gloves,  the  shady  hat,  with  its  garland  of  full- 
blown roses  set  amongst  the  meshes  of  the  rustic 
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straw,  and  the  suggestion  of  summertime  and  of 
youth  about  her. 

'  I  have  often  been  here,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  but, 
indeed,  no  one  ever  seems  to  be  paying  a  first  visit 
to  Hesketh !  Was  there  ever  a  place  that  seemed 
to  love  one  so  much  ?' 

Geoffrey  accepted  her  quaint  suggestion  with  a 
laugh,  but  he  liked  it,  nevertheless.  There  was 
something  eminently  appropriate  in  the  idea  that 
Miss  Du  Cane  should  be  beloved. 

4  It  is  a  delightful  thought,'  he  said,  a  tone 
of  sincere  content  and  pleasure  in  his  voice.  '  I 
think  I  am  like  Charlotte  ;  I  don't  care  for  flower- 
beds, though  I  never  should  have  discovered  that 
they  lacked  spontaneity.  But  Hesketh  is  a  favoured 
spot,  of  course  !  One  can  imagine  a  poet  writing 
verses  about  it,  or  even  a  psalmist  singing  about  it 
to  his  harp  !  .  .  .  We  should  have  time  for  a 
stroll  in  the  woods  before  lunch,  if  you  care  about 
it.  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  the  key  of  the  side  gate  ? 
It  will  cut  off  a  long  bit  of  road  if  we  go  that  way.' 

He  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  house  with 
long,  leisurely  strides — Geoffrey  was  not  given  to 
hurrying — and  Miss  Du  Cane  strolled  slowly  on 
and  sat  down  presently  on  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
stone  seats  on  the  terrace.  Before  her  stretched 
the  gardens  and  the  woods}  which  were  the  chief 
beauty  of  a  somewhat  famous  country  house ; 
while  southward  a  typical  rugged  Yorkshire  moor, 
gorgeous  with  brown  and  purple  heather,  seemed 
to  have  been  washed  in  with  a  brush  full  of  colour 
against  the  sky.  Hardly  a  leaf  had  turned  to 
yellow  yet,  and  the  banked-up  masses  of  trees 
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looked  green  and  rich  and  full  of  life  under  the 
September  sunshine,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  summer- 
time. 

'  The  key  is  lost,'  said  Geoffrey,  coming  back 
again,  '  and  Sir  Ferdinand  is  distracted.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  It's  quite  useless  to  offer  to  help  him 
to  find  it,  as  he  has  already  named  six  persons  who 
he  knows  for  a  fact  had  it  last.  When  Ferdie  has 
worried  himself  to  a  skeleton  and  lies  in  his  grave, 
I  think  his  ghost  will  haunt  Hesketh  walking  up 
and  down  the  corridors  and  jingling  keys.' 

'  Were  Ferdie  to  find  all  his  keys,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane  gaily,  '  I  believe  he  might  rest  very  peace- 
fully !  His  worst  panics  are  always  connected  with 
the  loss  of  this  particular  key  of  the  gate  to  the 
wood.' 

'  Let  us  wait  patiently  here,'  pleaded  Geoffrey 
lazily,  '  until  he  has  found  it  in  his  own  pocket.' 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  house 
where  they  sat,  and  Miss  Du  Cane  lowered  her 
parasol,  and  continued  talking  to  the  man  beside  her. 

1 1  hope,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  that  he  will  be  all  the 
morning  finding  it.  Ferdie  will  feel  busy,  which 
will  make  him  happy.' 

'  And  we  shall  feel  very  idle,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  Which  will  make  us  feel  very  happy,  too,' 
finished  Geoffrey.  '  I  look  upon  being  busy  as 
either  a  punishment  or  a  disease.' 

Lady  Clitheroe,  descending  late  to  her  boudoir 
after  one  of  those  nights  too  common  to  her  which 
brought  but  little  sleep,  stood  looking  for  some 
minutes  from  the  window  at  the  two  sitting  on  the 
old  garden-seat.  '  I  wonder  if  they  know  how 
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young  and  strong  they  are,5  she  said  to  herself 
thoughtfully.  Her  own  ill-health  was  of  the  posi- 
tive sort,  which  means  an  almost  hourly  acceptance 
of  the  fact.  And  not  to  realize  joyfully  the  blessed 
sensation  of  being  strong  and  free  from  pain  was, 
she  told  herself  wistfully,  part  of  the  happiness 
which  men  and  women  too  carelessly  miss.  She 
moved  to  the  interior  of  the  room  and  busied  herself 
about  some  domestic  trifle,  and  then  once  more  drew 
to  the  sunny  embrasure  of  the  window  again. 

'  Geoffrey  grows  handsomer  every  day,'  she 

thought,  '  and  Hetty — my  dear  Hetty She 

broke  off  suddenly  as  she  looked  at  the  man  and  the 
girl  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  terrace.  c  Such  a 
situation,'  she  said  to  herself  with  a  little  smile, 
'  is  always,  to  the  woman  who  looks  on,  full  of  possi- 
bilities.' The  smile  faded  from  her  face.  '  I 
wonder  if  it  was  rather  foolish  of  me  to  ask  them 
here  together/  she  said  to  herself. 

'  If  the  key  never  turns  up,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  I 
am  going  to  bring  all  the  newspapers  out  here  when 
the  second  post  arrives,  and  read  to  you  items  of 
interest  from  the  daily  newspapers.  '  Ah  !  there 
is  a  beneficent  footman  bringing  them  out  to  us. 
Why  is  it,'  he  went  on  luxuriously,  '  that  in  this 
house  everything  happens  exactly  as  one  wants 
it  to  happen  ?  The  meals  always  seem  to  be  at  the 
right  hours,  the  newspapers  are  always  those  which 
one  wants  to  read.  Even  the  chairs  are  always  the 
right  size  and  in  the  right  place.' 

There  was  a  feeling  of  joyousness  in  the  very  air 
to-day,  and  even  the  arrival  of  the  newspapers 
added  to  it. 
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'  I  believe,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  that  everyone 
who  has  ever  helped  to  design  this  place  must  have 
had  in  their  minds  that  someone  like  Agnes  would 
live  here.  Sometimes  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  if 
she  were  not  here  the  whole  place  would  tumble 
to  pieces.' 

'  It  has  often  struck  me  to  wonder,'  said  Geoffrey, 
'when  one  meets  a  woman  like  Lady  Clitheroe, 
why  there  are  not  more  charming  women  in  the 
world.  Women  are  so  adaptive.  One  can  imagine 
them  being  anything  they  choose,  and,  after  all, 
there  is  only  one  type  of  charming  woman  !  Why 
do  so  few  women  attain  to  it  ?' 

'  Before  you  begin  to  read  out  items  of  interest 
from  the  newspapers,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  you 
must  tell  from  a  man's  point  of  view  in  what  a 
woman's  charm  consists.' 

Her  manner  was  far  too  grave  to  be  coquettish t 
too  serene  and  almost  matronly,  in  spite  of  her 
youthful  face,-  to  be  anything  but  impersonal. 
Looking  at  her,  Geoffrey  was  conscious  of  something 
about  her  that  was  wholly  trustworthy,  and  he  felt 
securely  that  the  petty  faults  that  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  a  woman  as  a  part  of  her  very 
attractiveness  did  not  belong  to  her.  He  re- 
membered hearing  everyone  say,  with  almost 
universal  consent,  what  a  much-loved  person  Miss 
Du  Cane  was,,  how  pretty  and  how  well-dowered. 
Her  considerable  fortune  seemed  to  make  her 
more  complete.  It  would  have  been  atrocious  to 
think  of  her  as  poor,  or  even  hard  up.  It  was  that 
something  about  her  which  was  exquisite  and 
finished,  which  seemed  to  make  her  individuality  so 
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charming.  He  had  the  average  man's  intolerance 
of  a  strenuous  woman,  and  in  his  own  mind  he 
dubbed  all  clever  women  '  hard,'  and  was  mildly 
suspicious  of  those  who  said  smart  things.  Clever- 
ness in  a  woman  suggested  to  him  someone 
horribly  wide  awake,  and  he  thought  the  quality 
superfluous,  save  when  a  woman  had  been 
denied  good  looks.  He  felt  approvingly  that  a 
horrible  intelligence  was  not  compatible  with  Miss 
Du  Cane's  gentle  manners.  He  was  glad  to  have 
met  her,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  discussing  an 
abstract  subject  when  he  turned  to  her  and  said 
with  frank  sincerity  :  '  First  of  all?  she  must  be 
graceful.' 

Hetty's  tall  figure  in  cool  linen,  leaning  lightly  on 
the  back  of  the  seat,  the  hands  in  their  long 
mousquetaire  gloves  lying  lightly  in  her  lap,-  and 
the  grey  eyes  pleasantly  shaded  by  the  broad 
hat  of  rustic  straw,  may  have  suggested  uncon- 
sciously to  him  the  first  necessary  attribute  of 
womanhood. 

1  And  her  voice  must  be  pretty,'  Geoffrey  went 
on?  '  and  she  must  never  stump  or  waddle,  as  some 
women  do  when  they  walk.  And  everything  about 
her  must  be  fresh  and  exquisite — her  dress,  her 
feminine  accomplishments,-  her  manner  of  speech, 
should  all  be  on  the  same  lines.  I  don't  know  in 
the  least  how  to  describe  it,  but  I  believe  the  word 
that  is  generally  used  is  graceful.  I  know  what 
I  mean,'  he  ended  gaily,  '  but  I  put  it  very 
badly.5 

*  She  doesn't  sound  very  useful,  perhaps — your 
ideal  woman,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 
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'  I  don't  want  her  to  be  useful,'  said  Geoffrey 
obstinately.  '  My  own  impression  is,'  he  went  on, 
'  that  most  women  are  born  womanly  and  graceful 
but  that  some  of  them  are  trying  all  their  lives  to 
spoil  themselves.  A  woman  is  only  being  herself, 
really,  when  she  dresses  beautifully,  for  one  thing  ' 
he  glanced  at  the  pale  green  linen  dress  with  its 
lace  ruffles — '  they  have  most  of  them  naturally 
gentle  voices,  and  they  are  diffident  and  charm- 
ing by  nature.  It  it  were  not  so  I  suppose  we 
should  not  have  these  ideals  of  womanhood  at  all. 
But  I  am  boring  you  dreadfully,'  he  finished  up 
with  a  laugh,  '  and  I  daresay  you  would  much  rather 
read  the  newspaper.  Tell  me  what  you  like  best, 
and  I  will  read  it  to  you.  Births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  politics,  fashions,  or  arrangements  for 
the  day  ?' 

'  My  conscience  always  makes  me  read  the  head- 
ings, at  least,  of  paragraphs  that  have  large  letters,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane  ;  *  but  I  draw  the  line  at  leading 
articles,  of  course.' 

*  You  are  very  frivolous,'  said  Geoffrey. 

'  I  am  at  Hesketh,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  And  at  Hesketh,'  he  said,;  '  we  leave  all  our  cares 
behind.' 

'  The  key,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  bustling  out  on  to 
the  terrace,  and  speaking  in  the  rapid,  incisive  way 
peculiar  to  himself,  '  had  been  put  by  some  fool  into 
my  own  dressing-room.  You  know  the  way,  both 
of  you,  don't  you  ?  I  should  like  to  take  you  for 
a  walk  myself,  but  I  positively  haven't  a  minute  to 
myself  here.  I  gave  myself  six  weeks'  holiday 
this  year,  and  I  believe  it  will  take  me  six  months 
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to  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  the 
place  in  my  absence.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
how,  when  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
of  doing  everything,  my  men  should  never,  even  by 
chance,  hit  upon  the  right  way.' 
fc  '  Sit  down  and  rest  a  little,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
inviting  him  to  a  place  on  the  bench.  '  We  have 
been  so  lazy  all  the  morning  that  our  consciences 
will  reproach  us  if  you  are  not  lazy  too.' 

*  Impossible,  thank  you,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand"; 
'  and  let  me  remind  you  that  if  you  are  going  to  the 
wood,  you  should  start  directly,  if  you  want  to  be 
back  in  time  for  lunch.  It  will  take  you  half  an 
your  to  walk  there,  if  you  go  quickly,  and  I  suppose 
vou  will  want  five  or  ten  minutes  to  look  at  the 
view,  and  it  is  now  very  nearly  half-past  twelve 
o'clock.' 

1  What  do  you  say  ?'  said  Geoffrey  ?  turning  to 
Miss  Du  Cane. 

Miss  Du  Cane  rose,  looking  taller  than  she  really 
was,  as  she  did  so,  and  put  up  her  parasol ;  and 
Geoffrey  rose  too. 

'  Remember,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  that  the  key 
must  be  put  back  in  the  key-box  in  the  hall.  And 
you  will  have  to  hurry,'  he  said,  taking  out  his 
watch ;  '  you  have  hardly  half  an  hour  to  do 
it  in.' 

'  Fancy  hurrying  on  a  day  like  this  !'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  as  they  strolled  towards  the  wood.  '  Why 
is  it  that  when  one  does  anything  very  quickly  it 
seems  to  use  up  the  time  so  fast  ?  One  seems  to 
be  running  a  race  with  time,  but  it  always  gets 
ahead  of  one  unless  one  waits  for  it.' 
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They  strolled  down  the  damp  cool  paths  of  the 
wood,  and  turned  aside  from  the  broader  walk 
from  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in 
Yorkshire  can  be  seen — the  view  to  which  Sir 
Ferdinand  had  allotted  five  or  ten  minutes — and 
went  instead  along  the  lower  and  lazier  pathwayi 
which  leads  to  a  stone  summer-house  beneath  the 
trees.  The  wood,  still  in  its  summer  glory,  was  a 
mass  of  ferns  and  tranquil  green  things  growing 
with  a  sort  of  ingenuous  loveliness  in  the  most 
solitary  places,  and  demanding  no  admiration  for 
their  inconspicuous  beauty.  Miracles  of  form  and 
of  growth,  they  claim  no  distinction  for  being  what 
they  are,  but  are  content  to  sing  their  Benedicite 
behind  the  screen  of  the  choir. 

'  It  seems  such  a  waste  of  life,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  to 
hurry  it  through.  I  used  not  to  think  so  ;  but  then 
I  never  had  any  very  good  luck  until  about  a  year 
ago.  I  disliked  my  life  excessively,  and  all  the  time 
I  used  to  feel  what  a  sheer  pity  it  was.  I  wished 
nearly  every  morning  that  the  day  was  at  an 
end.  I  wished  it  quite  definitely  and  consciously. 
If  it  had  been  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  I  should  not 
have  minded  half  so  much,  but  it  used  to  add  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  day  to  be  vividly  aware 
how  entirely  I  disliked  it.  I  had  a  profession  I 
detested,  and  it  brought  me  in  enough  money  to 
buy  bread  with  very  little  butter  on  it. 

'  If  I  had  my  way,'  he  went  on  (Geoffrey  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  Miss  Du  Cane  was  a  very  good  lis- 
tener), '  every  man  and  woman  in  this  world  should 
have  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  of 
his  or  her  own.  I  dare  say  you  may  think  that 
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sounds  an  absurd  little  income  ' — Miss  Du  Cane 
protested,  but  Geoffrey  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  subject,  and  hardly  paused — '  but  just  think 
what  it  would  mean  to  most  people  to  have  even 
that.  One  could  work  with  a  certain  degree  of 
enjoyment,  if  one  chose  to  work  ;  but  there  would 
be  no  real  anxiety,  no  pushing  and  striving  and  half 
killing  one's  self,  and  treading  upon  other  people, 
in  order  to  get  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  In  middle 
age,  perhaps,  one  would  not  mind  it  so  much  ;  but 
when  one  is  young,  and  when  one  feels  such  an 
enormous  capacity  for  happiness,  it  is  simply  awful 
to  know  that  if  one  stops  working  at  the  horrible 
treadmill,  the  great  wheel  will  crush  one  remorse- 
lessly beneath  it.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  harder  still  for  old  age  to  be  poor,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  with  feeling  in  her  voice.  '  There 
must  be  something  so  hopeless  about  knowing  that 
rest  isn't  possible  for  what  I  believe  is  called  a  con- 
sumer— a  consumer  even  of  a  little  space  of  the 
world  and  its  products — till  he  is  dead,  and  that 
until  he  ceases  to  want  anything  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  rest.' 

'  Ah,  but  for  them,'  said  Geoffrey  quickly,  '  the 
alternative  is  not  so  bright  that  they  need  eat  out 
their  hearts  with  longing  for  it.  Just  think  what 
it  is  for  a  young  fellow  with  all  his  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, his  longings  even  for  a  horse,  a  boat,  a  gun, 
seeing  men  on  all  sides  enjoying  these  things,  and 
knowing  that  not  one  of  them  will  ever  be  his,  but 
that  every  day  there  will  be  the  same  round  of 
office  work,  and  the  same  uncomfortable  lodgings, 
and  the  same  badly-cooked,  horrible  dinners.' 
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They  had  wandered  into  a  deeper  glade  of  the 
woods,  and  left  the  paths  behind  them  ;  and  now 
the  moss  was  soft  and  thick  and  green  under  their 
feet,  and  the  blue  sky  looked  down  through  a  lattice 
of  interlaced  boughs.  Hardly  a  bird  stirred  in  the 
stillness  of  the  wood,  and  the  sun  shone  temperately 
through  a  canopy  of  leaves. 

k  All  that  sort  of  thing,'  began  Miss  Du  Cane, 
*  seems  so  far  away  at  Hesketh,  and  yet ' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  it  exists  all  the  same. 
There  are  scores  of  young  men  in  London,  men 
of  decent  families  and  good  education  whom  you 
meet  out  at  dinner  one  night,  and  who  are  trying 
to  dine  on  a  shilling  the  next.  In  after-life  this 
time  is  spoken  of  lightly  by  other  people  as 
"their  early  struggles" — that  is,  if  they  ever 
cease  to  do  anything  but  struggle.  But  the 
majority  of  them  never  attain  to  anything  but 
mediocrity,  and  continue  to  struggle  at  journalism 
perhaps,  or  at  painting  pictures  which  no  one  ever 
buys,  or  in  waiting  for  briefs  which  no  one  ever 
sends,  or  in  hoping  for  preferment  which  never 
comes.  Such  men  soon  drop  out  of  society.  The 
world  is  not  callous,  I  suppose,  to  what  it  calls 
tales  of  real  suffering,  and  it  will  feed  beggars  by 
the  thousand.  But  it  gets  bored  by  the  young 
fellow  whose  address  they  are  never  sure  of,  because 
he  changes  his  horrible  lodgings  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  year,  and  hasn't  got  a  club.  And  it  gets 
tired  of  asking  the  shabby  girls  to  its  house- 
parties ' 

'  Ah,  but  it  isn't  all  like  that,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane 
protestingly.     '  Agnes,  for  instance,  and  those  like 
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her,  would  probably  like  the  shabby  girl  better  for 
her  shabby  clothes,  or  at  least  would  count  them 
as  something  very  insignificant.  I  don't  think  most 
people  consider  money  at  all,  so  far  as  their  friends 
are  concerned.' 

'  Of  course,  if  most  of  your  friends  are  like 
Lady  Clitheroe,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  those  considera- 
tions would  not  affect  them.'  He  believed  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  unkind  of  him  to  have  talked 
about  the  shabby  girl  to  the  woman  of  fortune 
beside  him.  He  was  half  afraid  it  seemed  like 
classing  Miss  Du  Cane  amongst  those  who  perhaps 
unconsciously  make  a  poor  girl's  life  hard  for  her, 
and  the  tone  in  which  he  alluded  to  Agnes  Clitheroe 
and  those  like  her  had  distinctly  a  note  of  apology 
in  it. 

'  Hesketh  is  my  holiday,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane.  '  It 
is  here  that  I  forget  that  anything  disagreeable  or 
ugly  or  sordid  or  even  worldly  has  any  existence 
at  all.' 

1  Still,  you  know,'  he  said  reluctantly,  '  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  not  like  Hesketh,  or  we  should  not 
rail  at  it  so  much.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  very 
much  like  those  people  I  have  been  talking  about, 
who  forget  a  poor  man's  address,  and  who  think 
twice  about  having  a  girl  to  stay  with  them  who 
travels  third  class,  while  the  footmen  and  maids 
travel  second.  I  am  never  surprised  when  I  find 
that  poor  men  and  women  have  become  bitter. 
The  discomfort  of  poverty  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
indignity  of  it  is  worse.' 

He  discounted  the  seriousness  of  his  conversation 
by  ending  it  with  a  laugh  that  was  intentionally 
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careless ;  and  unwilling  to  transgress  again  by 
alluding  to  rich  people,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  '  We  are  late.,  after 
all,'  he  said,  '  for  I  hear  the  luncheon  gong  being 
sounded,  but  I  don't  think  I  mean  to  hurry,  do 
you  ?' 

*  By  the  way  in  which  the  dinner-gong  is  being 
sounded,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  I  feel  convinced  that 
it  is  Ferdie's  hand  upon  it.  No  one  else  could  beat 
it  with  those  quick,  frequent  bangs.' 

'  But  as  Sir  Ferdinand  himself  says,'  said  Geoffrey 
easily,  '  it  is  impossible  to  be  last  at  Hesketh.' 

Sir  Ferdinand  gave  up  two  hours  every  afternoon 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  gave  it  almost, 
one  might  say,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand.  During 
these  two  hours  he  demanded  of  them  that  they 
should  enjoy  themselves  rapidly,  energetically,  in- 
telligently, and  with  the  avowed  intention  of  getting 
through  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  was  a  pro- 
gramme in  Sir  Ferdinand's  mind  for  every  day  of 
the  week,  and  he  went  through  it  conscientiously. 
On  Monday  he  must  drive  strangers  to  see  a  ruined 
abbey,:  whose  history  he  related  with  pauses  con- 
taining injunctions  not  to  slip  on  the  turret  stair- 
case, nor  to  fall  into  the  moat.  He  objected  to 
loitering  in  the  abbey,  and  could  generally  save  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  telling  his  friends  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  go  down  into  the  crypt.  On  Tuesdays 
Sir  Ferdinand  collected  every  member  of  his  party 
who  would  submit  to  being  collected,  and  drove 
them  rapidly  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  to  see  a  view. 
Seeing  the  view,  as  he  told  Miss  Du  Cane,  occupied 
from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
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On  Wednesdays  he  showed  off  the  pictures  of  his 
house,  and  Henry  VIII.'s  room — a  beautiful  turret 
chamber  which  now  formed  Charlotte's  sitting-room, 
and  where  some  very  curious  old  documents  and 
papers  were  preserved.  When  the  keys  were  to  be 
found  some  old  services  of  silver  plate  were  also 
exhibited  on  Wednesdays.  On  Thursdays  the  home 
farm  was  visited  by  his  guests,  who  admired  short- 
horns, and  patted  the  great  shire  horses,  which 
were  led  out  for  their  approval,  and  saw  the  cows 
milked,  and  threw  bread  to  the  ducks.  Friday  was 
kept  for  a  visit  to  the  village  church,  a  place  devoid 
of  any  interest  whatever,  save  to  the  worshipper. 
It  had  no  architectural  or  historical  merits,  and  the 
single  beautiful  stained-glass  window  which  it  con- 
tained was  generally  passed  in  silence  by  Lady 
Clitheroe's  guests.  On  Saturday  there  still  re- 
mained a  good  four-mile  walk  or  drive,  in  order  to 
see  a  Roman  camp,  which,  unless  personally  con- 
ducted thereto  by  Sir  Ferdinand,  his  guests  were 
only  too  liable  to  walk  over  and  miss  altogether. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  except  in  so  far  as  read- 
ing the  lessons  at  church,  handing  round  the  offer- 
tory bag  (an  office  that  he  enjoyed),  entertaining 
the  parson  at  lunch,  and  conducting  everyone 
rapidly  over  the  stables  in  the  afternoon  disturbed 
it.  And  Sir  Ferdinand  could  lie  down  to  rest  on 
a  Sunday  night  (after  evening  service)  and  feel 
that  in  none  of  his  duties  could  he  be  said  to  have 
failed  during  the  week.  His  fussiness  disguised 
with  some  success  the  unselfishness  of  a  nature 
which  displayed  itself  restlessly  in  multifarious  and 
self-imposed  tasks.  And  most  people  pardoned  his 
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conscientiousness,  because  Ferdie  never  meant  a 
bit  of  harm. 

If  there  were  sometimes  deserters  on  the  per- 
sonally conducted  pilgrimages  which  the  little  man 
organized,  it  can  safely  be  averred  that  these  deser- 
tions were  never  regarded  by  him  as  anything  but 
accidental.  That  any  guest  could  prefer  sitting 
down  doing  nothing  to  engaging  in  energetic  occupa- 
tions or  '  getting  through  '  some  sight-seeing,  was  out 
of  the  question.  Perhaps  those  who  uttered  inward 
protests  may  hardly  have  guessed  how  much  the 
pleasant  house  owed  to  Sir  Ferdinand,  even  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  cared  less  for  anyone's 
individual  enjoyment  than  for  the  fact  that  the 
whole  party  was  occupied.  '  I  cannot  think  where 
people  disappear  to,'  he  would  say  in  his  distracted 
manner,  when  drawing-rooms  and  sitting-rooms 
were  found  empty  as  soon  as  coffee  was  finished 
after  lunch,  and  only  a  very  small  remnant  could 
be  collected  for  his  breathless  sight-seeing.  Lady 
Clitheroe's  boudoir  was  sometimes  used  as  a  city 
of  refuge  in  the  dangerous  hour  when  lists  of  car- 
riages and  guests  were  made  out  by  Sir  Ferdinand 
after  luncheon.  But  in  the  quiet  time  between  the 
lights,  when  Agnes  by  her  doctor's  orders  rested 
on  her  sofa  before  dinner,  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  only  Hetty  Du  Cane  went  to  her 
room. 

'  I  haven't  really  seen  you  yet,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe 
that  afternoon,  when  the  other  guests  had  been 
marshalled  off  sight-seeing.  '  Here  is  your  favourite 
chair,  Hetty,  which  Vicky  never  dares  to  take  when 
you  are  here.' 
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'  Is  Vicky  as  great  a  thief  as  ever  ?'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane.  '  Last  time  I  was  here  she  had  no  character 
at  all.' 

'  Vicky  is  rather  out  of  temper,'  said  Lady  Clithe- 
roe.  '  We  have  had  a  girl  stopping  here  who  always 
talked  of  her  as  "  the  dog,"  and  Vicky  naturally 
resented  it.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  settled  herself  luxuriously  into  the 
big  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

'  I  don't  know  this  room  without  a  fire,  Agnes,' 
she  said.  '  I  think  I  generally  come  here  in  colder 
weather,  and  I  always  think  of  your  room  with 
the  logs  whispering  confidentially  to  each  other  on 
the  hearth,  and  a  great  pile  of  grey  ashes  under- 
neath them,  and  the  blue  flames  leaping  up  to 
something  which  they  cannot  quite  reach.' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  that  I  am 
capable  of  any  sustained  conversation  with  you 
unless  there  is  a  fire.  A  fire  is  to  me  what  I 
suppose  a  pipe  is  to  a  man.  It  is  contemplative, 
and  kindly,  and  appreciative,  and  interesting  all  in 
one.' 

4  You  have  said  too  much,  Agnes,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane  ;  '  the  fire  must  be  lighted.' 

'  There  was  a  frost  one  morning,  I  believe,'  said 
Lady  Clitheroe,  kneeling  dowrn  and  putting  a  match 
to  the  shavings  underneath  the  wood.  '  Let  us 
forget  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  nearly  seventy 
a  day  or  two  ago.' 

'  I  want  to  say,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  that  a  fire 
is  my  household  god,  but  that  doesn't  the  least 
express  what  I  mean.  I  build  all  my  castles  in  the 
fire.' 
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'  And  the  fire  doesn't  quite  go  out,'  said  Lady 
Clitheroe.  '  Although  the  castle  tumbles  into  ruins, 
there  is  still  a  bright,  warm  glow  left  among  the 
embers.' 

Agnes  Clitheroe  was  a  woman  so  transparently 
unaffected  that  she  could  say  what  she  meant 
without  insincerity,  and  in  her  pathetic  delicacy  of 
health  and  her  picturesque  weakness  she  could 
even  indulge  in  ideals  without  being  absurd. 

'  I  like  that,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

A  delightful  sense  of  confidence  always  settled 
down  upon  her  in  her  friend's  charming  sitting- 
room,  with  its  panelled  walls  and  treasures  of  china 
and  old  prints.  Here  everything  seemed  to  belong 
to  her  by  right.  The  big  armchair  by  the  hearth 
was  her  own  by  long-established  custom,  and  there 
was  a  little  cabinet  behind  the  door  whose  shelves 
were  always  kept  empty  for  Hetty's  work.  Already 
some  of  her  favourite  books  had  found  their  way 
to  the  tables,  and  her  music  littered  the  piano. 

'  Do  you  knoWj'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  that  al- 
though I  am  not  fond  of  such  expressions,  '  I  really 
like  to  hear  home  talked  of  as  "  the  fireside."  I 
have  a  sort  of  idea  that  by  the  fire  there  will  be 
kindness  and  jollity,  perhaps,  and  that  even  where 
these  are  not,  there  will  be  consolation,  and  kindly 
memories,  and  peace.' 

'  I  am  glad  we  lit  the  fire,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,' 
smiling. 

1  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own  chair, 
Hetty,'  said  Lady  Clitrieroe.  '  There  is  always 
something  wanting  when  you  are  not  in  it.' 

There   were   times  when  Miss    Du    Cane   found 
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expression  difficult  and  when  her  youthfulness  was 
apparent.  She  gazed  at  the  fire  for  a  moment  or 
two  without  speaking,  tapping  the  logs  with  a  long 
poker  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

'  That,'  she  said,  and  paused  again — '  that  means 
very  much  to  me,  you  know.' 

4  There  is  no  one  very  amusing  to  meet  you,' 
said  Lady  Clitheroe  quickly.  '  The  Denhams,  who 
are  absorbed  in  each  other  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
one else,  and  who  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  on  the  score  that  they  are 
newly  married  ;  and  my  dear  old  friend  Colonel 
Carr,  who  works  out  bridge  problems  when  he  is 
not  playing  bridge.  Charlotte  and  Hugh,  of  course 
—did  I  tell  you  they  are  going  to  be  married  in 
December  ?  And  Florrie  Ellis.' 

'  I  don't  think  1  have  met  her  before,  have  I  ?' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  Poor  Florrie  !'  said  Lady  Clitheroe  ;  l  how  does 
one  describe  her  ?  She  is  not  very  young,  and  she 
has  an  "  inner  life,"  which  she  talks  about  a  great 
deal ;  and  men  get  bored  with  her,  I  am  afraid, 
which  is  the  very  thing  I  believe  that,  if  Florrie 
were  the  least  aware  of  it,  would  give  her  the  most 
unmitigated  chagrin.  Ever  since  Florrie  was 
seventeen  people  have  said  and  have  thought  that 
she  would  be  "  better  married,"  and  FJorrie  is 
still  unmarried.' 

'  I  met  a  dear  old  maiden  aunt  of  Lady  Strath- 
innes'  the  other  day,  who  told  me  that  the  nicest 
women  never  get  husbands — it  seemed  to  be  a 
great  consolation  to  her,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  And  then  there   is  Geoffrey   Arkwright,'    said 
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Lady  Clitheroe,  '  that  completes  our  house-party  at 
present  ;  but  I  believe  we  shall  have  the  house  full 
next  week.' 

'  Mr.  Arkwright  walked  with  me  to  the  wood 
this  morning,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  Yes  ;  I  saw  you  starting  off  together,'  said  Lady 
Clitheroe. 

'  That  does  not  the  least  describe  him,  Agnes.' 

Lady  Clitheroe  laughed.  '  You  mean,'  she  said, 
4  that  I  am  avoiding  a  description  of  him,  whereas  I 
haven't  avoided  trying  to  describe  all  the  others 
who  are  strangers  to  you.  Honestly,  I  believe  I 
have  known  Geoffrey  too  long  to  know  how  to 
describe  him.  First  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  very  fond  of  Geoffrey — we  all  are,  I  think.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  not  to  like  him.  But  for 
years  he  was  quite  hopelessly  poor.' 

'  We  must  delete  the  "  but,"  '  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
smiling.  '  "  But  "  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction,- 
isn't  it,-  according  to  Lindley  Murray  ?  I  should 
use  "  because  "  as  being  a  much  more  appropriate 
word.  You  have  a  constitutional  preference  for 
poor  people,  Agnes,  just  as  some  people  have  a 
constitutional  preference  for  eldest  sons.' 

'  I  won't  have  you  find  fault  with  my  grammar* 
Hetty,'  cried  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  until  I  have  finished 
my  sentence,  and  then  you  may  parse  it  as  you 
like  !  The  Arkwright s  were  one  of  those  families 
who  can  only  be  described  as  being  quite  shockingly 
poor.  Geoffrey's  father,  Colonel  Arkwright,  specu- 
lated and  lost  every  penny  he  had  in  mines.  His  big 
family  of  boys  were  educated  somehow,  but  he  was 
unable  to  give  them  anything  to  start  them  in 
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professions.  Some  of  them  have  done  very  well,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  They  have  been  quite  contented 
to  find  their  way  through  life  as  engineers,  or 
colonial  farmers,  or  in  any  of  those  professions  in 
which  men  with  no  money  put  their  sons.  One  of 
them  is  a  country  parson,  and  the  eldest  son  was 
put  into  a  Line  regiment,  but  even  that  was  a  great 
strain  on  the  slender  resources  of  the  family.  On 
the  whole  they  have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and  very  contented.  I  don't  know  if  Geoffrey  had 
higher  ambitions  than  the  others,  or  if  it  was  simply 
that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  made  to  have 
everything  they  want,  or  whether  it  was  that  from 
his  mother  he  had  inherited  a  strong  love  for  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  and  refined  and  pleasant. 
Certainly,  a  hard  life  went  more  hardly  with  Geoffrey 
than  with  any  of  the  others,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether,  after  all,  his  life  was  not  really  the 
most  difficult  of  any.  ...  I  feel  as  if  I  were  apolo- 
gizing for  him  !'  Lady  Clitheroe  broke  off,  a  note 
of  distress  in  her  voice.  '  But,  indeed,'  she  said,; 
*  I  should  be  giving  you  a  wrong  impression  of  him 
if  I  allowed  you  to  think  an"  apology  were  neces- 
sary.' 

'  I  think  I  understand,'  said  Hetty. 

*  He  was  put  into  a  small  office  when  other  young 
men  are  going  to  college,  or  into  the  Army,'  went  on 
Lady  Clitheroe,  '  and  he  had  lodgings  in  Mecklen- 
berg  Square,  where  he  lived  alone.  He  used  to 
lunch  in  the  City  for  a  shilling,  and  dined  probably 
somewhere  else  at  no  greater  expense.  His  fellow- 
clerks  in  the  office  were  young  men  whom  he  prob- 
ably called  bounders,  meaning  they  were  not 
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public  school  men  like  himself.  And  none  of  his 
people  lived  in  London,  you  know — the  loneliness 
must  have  been  horrible  sometimes.' 

4  You  are  painting  the  life  of  a  City  clerk  in  very 
grey  colours,  Agnes,'  protested  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  I  am  painting  it  in  grey  colours,'  said  Lady 
Clitheroe,  '  because  I  happened  to  go  and  see 
Geoffrey  one  day  in  his  lodgings  in  Mecklenberg 
Square,  and  he  was  cleaning  a  cage  of  birds  he  had 
at  the  window  of  his  rooms.  They  were  very  pretty 
birds,  and  I  thought  the  cage  was  dangerously 
placed  by  the  open  window,  and  I  asked  Geoffrey 
to  bring  them  further  in.  "  They  will  fall  over,"  I 
said,  "  and  you  will  fall  over  after  them,  if  you 
don't  take  care."  Geoffrey  was  a  mere  boy  then, 
but  I  lemember  his  saying,  "  I  often  wish  I  could 
fall  over,  but  I  like  the  birds,  you  know." 

'  Leave  the  story  like  that,'  pleaded  Miss  Du 
Cane  ;  '  you  are  going  to  use  your  disjunctive  con- 
junction again.' 

'  My  visit  to  Mecklenberg  Square  was  made  during 
my  first  marriage,'  said  Agnes,  '  and  I  went  abroad 
soon  after  that,  and  for  years  I  never  saw  Geoffrey 
again.  But  he  has  stayed  with  us  very  often  since 
I  married  Ferdinand.  Ferdie  is  very  fond  of  him, 
but  then,  as  I  say,  we  all  are.' 

The  day  began  to  darken  outside  into  a  September 
twilight.  The  sound  of  the  river  down  below  in 
the  meadows  was  borne  gently  upwards  to  the  open 
windows  of  the  room.  A  servant  came  and  drew 
the  curtains,  but  Lady  Clitheroe  refused  to  have  the 
lamps  lighted  yet.  The  man  piled  some  more  logs 
upon  the  fire,  and  the  flames  lit  up  the  "beautiful 
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worn  face  of  the  elder  woman  and  turned  Miss 
Du  Cane's  brown  hair  to  gold.  She  stretched  out 
her  hand  for  a  fire-screen,  for  the  glow  of  the  fire 
was  hot  now,  and  held  it  in  front  of  her  face. 

'  After  all,'  she  said,  '  I  think  I  must  hear  the  end 
of  the  story.  I  want  to  hear  what  the  part  is  that 
begins  with  "  but."  ' 

'  Have  you  ever  noticed,'  said  Agnes  Clitheroe 
slowly,  '  that  every  life  that  one  comes  to  know 
intimately  takes  some  courage  to  live  ?  I  don't 
in  the  least  bit  mean  that  in  a  pessimistic  way. 
Perhaps  in  a  general  sense  I  only  mean  that  the  act 
of  living  itself  requires  some  courage.' 

1  Yes,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  I  have  noticed  that.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  my  admiration,  my 
respect,  I  had  almost  said,  is  for  the  man  or  woman 
who,  to  use  a  slang  term,  "  takes  it  fighting." 

4  And  Mr.  Arkwright  did  not  take  it  fighting  ?' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  Ah,  poor  Geoffrey  !'  said  Lady  Clitheroe  quickly, 
and  her  voice  had  a  ring  of  compunction  in  it,  as 
that  gentle  voice  always  had,  when  even  for  a 
moment  it  had  seemed  to  fail  in  kindliness.  '  How 
can  one  judge  him  ?  How  can  one  really  know  who 
has  fought  and  who  has  not  ?' 

4  Still,  he  was  a  little  disappointing  ?'  persisted 
Miss  Du  Cane. 

*  He  was  a  little  disappointing,'  said  Lady  Clithe- 
roe slowly.  '  But  then  you  see,'  she  added  quickly, 
*  there  was  a  good  deal  to  help  to  make  him  what  is 
called  a  disappointing  and  disappointed  man.  There 
was  really  nothing  for  him  to  look  forward  to  but 
a  routine  of  office  work  and  poverty.  And  although 
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I  suppose  Geoffrey  is  as  little  conscious  of  his  own 
good  looks  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  still,  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  the  possessor  of  these  quite 
unusual  good  looks,  and  his  very  excellent  manners, 
seemed  to  make  one  regret  for  him  that  almost 
everything  that  is  pleasant  in  life  was  denied  him.5 

*  And  the  end  of  the  story  ?' 

*  The  story  has  a  very  happy  ending,'  said  Lad}' 
Clitheroe.     '  Geoffrey  is  well  connected,  you  know. 
His   mother  was  old  Lord  Strathinnes'  sister,  and 
when  Ronald  Innes  died  the  other  day  he  left  a  very 
pretty  property  and  a  small  fortune  to  Geoffrey's 
father.     All  that  will  go  to  the  eldest  brother  at 
his  father's  death.     But  Ronald  Innes  was  Geoffrey's 
godfather,  and  by  his  will  he  became  heir  to  a  few 
thousand  pounds — eight  or  nine  thousand,  I  think 
— and  this  has  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  life  of 
the  City  and  live  at  home.    I  suppose  he  has  a  little 
over  three  hundred  a  year,  and  his  father  is  glad  to 
allow  him  to  live  at  Tully  with  him.     So  all  is  well 
now,  you  see.     Geoffrey  has  precisely  the  life  he 
loves.     He  can  afford  to  have  a  couple  of  hunters, 
which  his  father  keeps  for  him.     He  lives  free  of 
expense,  and  having  learned  economy  in  a  very 
strict  school,  he  is  able  to  make  his  little  income 
go  a  long  way.     He  visits  where  he  likes,  hunts 

ind  shoots,  and  can  pay  for  his  cartridges  and  tip 
the  servants  properly.  And  with  prosperity  he  has 
become  charming  again,  and  altogether  delightful; 
We  are  very  fond  of  him.' 

There  was  a  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall  outside. 
Sir  Ferdinand  and  his  party  having  visited  the 
village  church,  and  sought  for  proper  ejaculations 
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suitable  for  its  very  plain  interior,  its  one  beautiful 
stained  window,  and  its  plain  outside  walls  and 
small,  ivy-mantled  tower,  had  further  been  induced 
to  continue  their  walk  to  a  distant  wood,  where  a 
tree  of  what  Sir  Ferdinand  called  gigantic  girth 
could  be  seen.  The  tree  was  measured,  every  time 
the  little  man  visited  the  spot,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inform- 
ing his  friends,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  measured 
exactly  eighteen  and  three-quarter  inches.  The 
number  was  an  awkward  one — a  foot  and  a  half 
would  have  been  so  much  easier — but  Sir  Ferdinand 
had  worked  the  thing  out  mathematically  at  home, 
and  having  asked  some  friend  to  place  his  finger 
upon  the  precise  spot  from  which  he  started  on  his 
measuring  trip,  he  would,  when  he  had  paced  round 
the  trunk,  give  its  circumference  with  startling 
exactness.  Woe  betide  the  person  who  in  a  moment 
of  abstraction  might  let  his  or  her  forefinger  slip 
from  the  starting-spot  during  the  critical  moment 
when  the  measurements  were  being  made.  Char- 
lotte cut  a  notch  in  the  bark  at  last,  to  prevent 
friendships  being  ruined  under  the  boughs  of  the 
famous  tree. 

'  Dressing  time  !  dressing  time  !'  Sir  Ferdinand's 
voice  could  be  heard  exclaiming  in  the  hall,  and  un- 
consciously the  inward  eye  saw  him  at  the  same 
time  producing  his  watch  and  glancing  at  it. 

Miss  Du  Cane  rose  from  her  chair  where  she  had 
been  sitting  and  replaced  the  fire-screen  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  then  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  '  After  all,'  she  said, 
'  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  be  strong.' 


SATURDAY 

THERE  was  really  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  very  early 
morning.  The  wide  lawns  seemed  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  on  which  the  flower-beds  were  set  darkly. 
Even  the  scarlet  begonias  looked  dim  against  the 
radiance  of  glistering  dew.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  on  the  croquet-lawn,  with  its  decorous  hoops, 
so  neatly  and  precisely  set,  appeared  black  and 
cavernous,  for  the  sun  was  up,  and  summer  was 
loath  to  go,  and  the  swallows  delayed  their  flight 
to  wheel  and  dart  a  little  longer  in  the  September 
sunshine.  The  white  pigeons  on  the  roof  shook  out 
their  ruffled  feathers,  and  plumed  themselves,  arch- 
ing their  white  necks  to  dress  their  breasts  and 
spread  their  f  ant  ails  in  the  sun.  Miss  Du  Cane 
thought  it  must  have  been  their  pleasant  crooning 
that  had  awakened  her  from  sleep.  She  lay  and 
listened  for  a  time  to  the  soft  caressing  sound,  then 
rose  from  bed  and  pulled  up  her  blind,  letting  a 
flood  of  sunshine  into  the  room.  The  pigeons, 
startled  by  the  sound,  fluttered  off  to  the  stable 
roof  with  a  pretty  pretence  of  confusion  and  alarm. 
*  I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you,  you  dear  people,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

Miss  Ellis,   intent   as  she  was  on  psychological 
problems,  had  a  remark  in  stock  which  she  always 
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offered  to  her  friends  when  she  entered  a  house, 
especially  an  old  house,  for  the  first  time,  '  It  has 
an  atmosphere,'  she  used  to  say,  having  overheard 
and  borrowed  the  remark  from  someone  whom  she 
had  heard  make  it  years  ago  ;  and  she  generally 
gazed  about  her  as  she  said  it  with  a  half-startled 
look,  as  though  she  were  aware  of  some  ghostly  in- 
fluence unfelt  by  less  sensitive  natures.  But  the 
travesties  of  a  weak  mind,  although  they  may  make 
a  subject  of  this  sort  almost  repugnant,  do  not 
close  the  argument.  The  influence  of  houses  and 
of  places  is  too  old  a  belief  to  be  thrown  on  one 
side  with  the  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  round  it. 
At  Hesketh  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  some- 
thing full  of  pleasure,  and  a  certain  kindly  charity 
prevails,  whose  subtle  influence  can  be  felt  by  those 
who  go  to  stay  there.  The  ever-open  doors  of  the 
house  in  themselves  suggest  a  wide-armed  welcome. 
It  seemed  very  good  to  be  back  here  again,  and 
there  was  a  whole  fortnight  of  happiness  before 
Hetty  Du  Cane.  Nothing  disturbing  ever  came  to 
this  place  ;  it  was  perpetual  holiday  time.  The 
beauty  of  the  house  was  in  itself  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  a  nature  to  whom  beauty  and 
elegance  were  appropriate.  It  had  often  been  said 
of  her  that  no  poor  man  would  ever  dare  ask  her  to 
marry,  and  it  was  believed  by  some  of  Miss  Du 
Cane's  friends  that,  were  a  poor  man  to  do  so,  he 
could  only  expect  to  receive  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. Those  who  might  have  heard  her  say  that 
she  did  not  consider  riches  all-important  shrugged 
their  shoulders  :  that  was  one  of  the  delightfully 
unworldly  remarks  that  a  rich  girl  like  Miss  Du 
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Cane  could  afford  to  make.  Had  she  appeared  in 
London,  she  might,  as  some  of  her  friends  put 
it,  have  been  a  success.  But  Hetty  was  never 
seen  in  London.  If  she  came  there  at  all  it  was 
understood  that  she  lived  quietly  with  an  invalid 
mother,  whose  very  delicate  state  of  health  forbade 
her  daughter  to  invite  friends  to  the  house. 

Miss  Du  Cane  descended  to  breakfast  punctually. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  quality  of  mind  in  her 
which  made  for  orderliness,  and  showed  itself  out- 
wardly in  a  sort  of  graceful  fastidiousness.  Her 
good  taste  in  dress  was  an  accepted  fact,  and  it 
seemed  when  one  came  to  know  her  well  that  Miss 
Du  Cane's  apparel  was  the  fitting  expression  of  a 
nature  which  had  something  almost  wistfully  re- 
fined. Last  night  Geoffrey  Arkwright  had  heard 
Miss  Ellis  talk  of  her  own  room  being  in  a  '  frightful 
muddle,'  and  saying  that  she  must  wash  her  hands, 
for  they  were  '  simply  filthy,'  and  half  impatiently 
he  turned  when  the  big,  untidy,  handsome  woman 
had  quitted  the  room  and  said  to  the  girl  look- 
ing like  a  fresh  flower  who  was  sitting  near 
him  :  '  Do  you  ever  have  a  muddly  room  or  filthy 
hands  ?' 

Already  he  had  placed  her  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
his  mind — a  place  much  higher  than  had  ever  been 
occupied  before  by  any  woman  that  he  had  met — 
and  he  smiled  as  he  asked  her  the  absurd  quest  ion , 
knowing  with  a  quick  sense  of  pleasure  that  nothing 
slovenly,  or  untidy,  or  unpunctual,  or  sordid  could 
ever  touch  her. 

He  had  but  just  entered  the  breakfast -room  when 
Miss  Du  Cane  appeared,  and  his  acute  sense  of  ap- 
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preciation  and  pleasure  was  quickened  again  as  he 
saw  her  come  into  the  room.  Her  hair  in  its  smooth 
coils,  held  with  amber  coloured  combs  ;  her  dress, 
spotless  and  neat ;  her  trim  buckled  shoes ;  the  pretty 
hands — all  most  perfectly  appealed  to  him.  Geoffrey 
used  to  think  in  the  days  that  followed  that  he  loved 
her  then,  though  at  best  he  could  hardly  distinguish 
between  his  first  feeling  of  admiration  for  her  and 
the  love  which  sprang  from  it.  Only  he  knew  that 
from  the  beginning  she  had  never  disappointed  him, 
and  that  all  she  said  was  right,  and  that  all  she  did 
was  harmonious  and  dignified  and  sweet. 

'  I  suppose  we  are  to  begin  breakfast,'  he  said. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house  that  no  one 
waits  for  anyone.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  made  tea,  standing  up  as  she  did 
so  to  measure  the  tea  from  a  silver  tea-caddy.  A 
slender  chain  of  gold  which  she  wore  about  her  neck 
fell  forward  in  a  loop  and  caught  in  the  teapot's 
intricate  handle.  '  Any  other  woman —  he 
began.' 

'  Any  other  man,  you  mean,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 

*  would  have  said 

4  No,  I  mean  any  other  woman,'  said  Geoffrey. 

*  She  wouldn't  have  made  use  of  a  bad  word,  as  I 
believe  you  are  base  enough  to  mean  that  a  man 
would  have  done.     She  would  have  jerked  away 
her  chain  from  the  teapot,  and  spilled  the  tea,  and 
would   then    have    said    helplessly :    "  Dear !    how 
clumsy  I  am  !" 

'  Still,  you  know,  it  was  you,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
'  who  saved  the  situation  by  disentangling  my 
chain.  Does  one  really  begin  breakfast  before 
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anyone  else  is  down  ?     Sir  Ferdinand  is  usually 
in  time,  isn't  he  ?' 

'  Ferdie  had  his  breakfast  hours  ago,'  said  Geoffrey 
laughing,  '  and  since  then  he  has  been  superintend- 
ing the  whole  of  his  farming  operations,  besides 
visiting  the  harness-room  to  see  that  the  men  do 
their  work  properly,  and  performing  some  desperate 
feats  on  a  ladder  in  order  to  nail  up  a  creeper,  and 
giving  directions  about  cleaning  out  a  pond.  He 
told  me  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  ride  this 
morning.  If  you  would  care  about  it,  I  am  to  ring 
and  order  the  horses.  Ferdie  finds  riding  and 
driving  a  very  slow  means  of  getting  about,  and  a 
motor-car  is  really  much  more  suited  to  his  energetic 
nature.  Shall  I  say  eleven  o'clock  for  the  horses 
to  be  round  ?' 

Geoffrey  Arkwright  had  been  living  in  very  in- 
different lodgings  for  many  long  uncomfortable 
years.  His  breakfast  had  been  a  hasty  .meal,  and 
he  had  been  wont  to  eat  it  with  his  morning  paper 
in  front  of  him,  supported  by  a  dingy  cruet-stand 
whose  antique  contents  he  rarely  looked  at,  and 
never  ventured  to  touch.  His  tablecloth  seldom 
looked  very  clean,  even  on  Sundays,  when  it  was 
fresh,  and  his  small  sitting-room  was  not  often 
dusted  until  after  he  had  breakfasted  in  it  and  gone 
to  the  City.  Here  at  Hesketh  there  were  some 
fine  pieces  of  old  silver  upon  the  table,  the  fruit- 
plates  were  of  dark  blue  and  gold  Worcester  china, 
with  tiny  long-tailed  birds  upon  them  ;  some  bowls 
of  roses  with  the  dew  still  on  them  seemed  to  smell 
of  summertime  ;  and  hothouse  fruit  was  piled  in 
china  dishes.  The  table  linen  was  fine  and  smooth 
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like  polished  white  marble,  and  through  the  open 
windows  the  warm  air,  still  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
summer  in  it,  stirred  the  curtains  gently.  At  the  top 
of  the  table,  behind  the  old-fashioned  tea  equipage,  sat 
a  woman  with  pretty  hands,  who  made  tea  for  him. 

'  I  am  thinking,'  said  Geoffrey  abruptly,  '  how  I 
loathe  London.' 

'  I  think  I  told  you  that  when  one  is  staying  at 
Hesketh  one  does  not  think  of  things  that  one 
loathes,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  some  recollection  of 
what  Agnes  had  told  her  inspiring  her  to  a  very 
kindly  manner  of  speech. 

He  smiled  rather  bitterly.  '  Wasted  years  are 
such  an  awful  mistake,'  he  said. 

'  Perhaps  they  were  not  wrasted.' 

*  Mine  were.' 

Hugh  Latimer  came  down  to  breakfast  in  grey 
shooting-clothes  which  suggested  an  elderly  man, 
and  in  thick  boots.  His  face  was  screwed  up  as 
usual  in  a  laudable  effort  to  keep  a  very  large  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  and  a  broad  smile  lighted  pleasantly 
his  clever  beardless  face. 

4  You  two  look  very  jolly  and  domestic,'  he  re- 
marked. '  I  wish  Charlotte  would  come  do\vn  early 
and  make  tea  for  me.  Geoffrey,  my  dear  fellow,  if 
ever  you  marry,  don't  choose  a  wife  from  an  un- 
punctual  house.  I  am  already  having  the  most 
awful  difficulty  with  Charlotte.  She  either  gets  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  she  says  I  am  to  have  a  chafing-dish  and 
an  Etna  stove  when  we  are  married,  and  \varm 
up  things  for  myself,  or  else  we  are  to  have  break- 
fast overnight.' 
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'  I  don't  see  how  anyone  as  clever  as  Charlotte 
ever  has  time  to  go  to  bed  at  all,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane. 

'  You  think  she  is  clever  ?'  said  Hugh,  in  the 
gratified  voice  of  the  engaged  young  man  who  has 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  his  fiancee  is  un- 
usually gifted.  '  It  really  is  extraordinary  what  she 
does,  eh  ?  I  mean-  her  wood-carving,  now,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  she  tells  me  she  is  getting  a  village  band 
together,  and  then  all  those  researches  of  hers  in  the 
Henry  VIII.  room  ;  it  is  extraordinary,  you  know.' 

Geoffrey  glanced  at  the  satisfied  young  man,  and 
thought  to  himself  how  emphatically  a  wife  like 
Charlotte  would  bore  him.  Think  of  it  !  A  woman 
who  conducted  a  village  band,  and  carved  wood, 
and  never  came  down  to  meals  in  time,  and  whose 
fingers  were  stained  with  photograph  mixture  !  A 
woman  who  remembered  dates  and  expected  you 
to  remember  them  also  ! 

Charlotte  came  into  the  room  as  they  spoke, in  the 
very  shortest  of  tweed  skirts  and  thick  boots.  Her 
blond  hair  was  looped  up  into  a  small  and  uncom- 
promising knot  on  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and  a 
sketching-satchel  was  slung  about  her  shoulders  by 
a  leathern  strap.  Charlotte's  manner  of  dressing 
always  seemed  like  a  protest  against  the  fact  that 
in  her  own  fair  colourless  way  she  was  decidedly 
pretty.  She  had  a  vague  idea  never  formulated 
even  in  her  own  mind  that  to  be  pretty  was  in  some 
sort  to  pander  to  men.  She  disliked  to  be  told  that 
she  was  wearing  a  becoming  dress,  and  would 
generally  give  herself  a  slight  shake  and  say,  '  It's 
comfortable  ;  I  don't  care  what  it  looks  like,'  when 
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so  complimented.  She  despised  women  who  could 
not  find  their  pockets,  and  she  designated  as  '  hope- 
less '  the  person  who  wore  thin  boots. 

'  The  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  the  wood  this 
morning,'  she  said,  jerking  the  leathern  strap  over 
her  head,  '  are  quite  unusual.  I  have  been  painting 
there  since  six  o'clock  ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  fully  up.' 

'  I  hope  you  had  some  breakfast,'  said  Hugh, 
glancing  admiringly  at  her. 

1  Meals,'  said  Charlotte  gracefully,  '  are  such  rot.' 
Since  she  had  discovered  herself  to  be  a  clever 
woman  Charlotte  had  affected  a  style  of  speech  in 
which  '  obvious  '  and  '  inadequate  '  were  the  words 
most  often  used.  But  in  her  better  moments  slang 
occasionally  obtruded  itself.  '  Meals  are  the  slave- 
drivers  and  taskmasters  of  existence.  Whatever  I 
may  be  doing,  or  may  want  to  be  doing,  convention 
requires  that  1  must  report  myself  at  three  impossible 
hours — ten  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  eight  o'clock — not 
to  speak  of  afternoon  teatime.  I  may  be  seized 
with  an  idea  which  will  never  come  again,  yet  if 
the  gong  sounds  for  breakfast  the  poem  or  the  tale 
must  be  abandoned  and  languish,  because  for  genera- 
tions it  has  been  decided  that  I  must  not  only  eat, 
but  eat  in  public  at  ten  o'clock.  Or  I  may  be  seeing 
a  friend,  with  whom  every  hour  is  in  the  best  sense 
educational,  but  if  it  is  lunch-time  my  interview 
must  cease,  or  at  best  only  be  prolonged  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  while  death  itself  is  hardly  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  punctual  sounding  of  the  dinner- 
gong.  That  the  soup  will  be  cold  is  a  threatened 
alternative  to  enjoying  a  beautiful  sunset,  or  that 
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the  roast  mutton  will  be  burned  puts  a  stop  to  a 
conversation  upon  which  two  destinies  may  hinge.' 

'  Charlotte  is  perfectly  right,'  said  Hugh,  as 
though  her  statement  had  that  moment  been  con- 
tradicted. 

'  You  will  both  die  of  dyspepsia,'  said  Geoffrey, 
'  while  Miss  Du  Cane  and  I  are  enjoying  a  healthy, 
happy  old  age.' 

Charlotte  was  helping  herself  to  cold  game  at  the 
sideboard.  '  Health  and  happiness/  she  remarked 
sententiously,  '  are  merely  means  to  an  end.  If  I 
can't  use  health  and  happiness,  I  don't  want  them.' 

Charlotte  Balfour,  Sir  Ferdinand's  orphan  niece, 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  younger  men  of  London,  and  she  had  con- 
vinced him  that  his  intellect  was  inferior  to  her  own. 
Hugh  handed  her  the  breakfast  rolls  and  the  butter, 
and  felt  proud  that  she  had  been  up  since  six  o'clock, 
and  purred  delightedly  over  the  brilliance  of  her 
conversation. 

'  I  never  thought  of  health  and  happiness  as  things 
to  be  used,  Charlotte,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane.  She 
believed  implicitly  in  Charlotte's  cleverness,  and 
metaphorically  sat  at  her  feet.  '  Somehow  one 
always  thinks  of  them  as  things  to  be  enjoyed.' 

1  "  Somehow  "  is  my  bete  noir  among  words,'  said 
Charlotte,  rapidly  eating  her  breakfast.  '  Of  course, 
if  you  think  "  somehow,"  you  can  think  "  anyhow." 
But  if  your  method  of  thought  is  concise,,  logical, 
and  reasonable,  the  word  "  somehow  "  will  disappear 
from  your  vocabulary  altogether.' 

'  I  rather  like  the  word  "  somehow,"  '  said  Geoffrey 
because  Miss  Du  Cane  had  said  it?  '  and  "  I  am 
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afraid  I  don't  agree  with  you  "  is  a  much  nicer  ex- 
presson  than  "  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

Geoffrey  had  known  his  cousin,  Charlotte  Balfour, 
since  she  was  in  short  frocks,  and  rather  enjoyed 
snubbing  her  sometimes,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  Charlotte  who  almost  invariably 
got  the  best  of  the  argument. 

1  Geoffrey,  I  will  roll  you  up  in  cotton-wool  and 
keep  you  in  a  box,'  said  Charlotte,  putting  down 
her  knife  and  fork  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair. 
4  You  are  a  living  example  of  over-civilization.' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  Charlotte  read  her  paper  on 
"  Is  Courtesy  Compatible  with  Freedom  "?'  said 
Hugh.  '  She  read  it  at  the  Neoplatonic  Debating 
Society  last  year.  It  was  extraordinarily  clever.' 

Charlotte  pushed  back  her  floppy,  smooth  yellow 
hair.  '  It  wasn't  nearly  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,'  she  said  modestly.  '  I  thought  of  heaps  of 
things  afterwards  which  I  should  like  to  have 
said.' 

'May  we  have  them  now,  Charlotte  ?'  said  Geoffrey, 
smiling  a  little.  He  was  never  quarrelsome,  and 
even  his  teasing  was  of  the  gentlest  description. 

' 1  only  wanted  to  show,'  said  Charlotte,  eagerly 
plunging  into  her  subject,  '  how  overrated  this 
thing  which  we  call  courtesy,  or  good  manners, 
really  is.  It  is  a  spendthrift  of  time.  It  engenders 
untruthfulness.  It  is  utterly  artificial.  Why  should 
I  praise  my  friend's  children,  for  instance,  when  I 
know  them  to  be  odious  ?  It  may  hurt  her  feelings 
for  a  moment  to  have  the  truth  told  her,  but  how 
much  better  that  she  should  know  the  truth  con- 
cerning her  children  than  that  I  should  deceive  her. 
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and  degrade  my  own  standard  of  honesty  by  saying 
that  I  find  them  charming.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?'  said  Geoffrey,  turning  to 
Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  think  nearly  all  children  delight- 
ful,' she  began. 

1  And  there,'  cried  Charlotte  triumphantly,  '  we 
have  the  whole  evil  before  us,  in  a  sentence,  of  the 
thing  I  am  talking  about.  You  are  afraid  you  are 
fond  of  children.  Why  ?  Because  you  are  un- 
willing to  give  me  even  the  pinprick  of  going  against 
me  in  an  argument,  whereas  there  is  nothing  I  enjoy 
so  much  as  a  blow,  a  hard  blow.  And  you  will 
probably  go  through  life,  Hetty,  smiling  as  you  shake 
hands  with  people  whom  you  don't  a  bit  want  to 
meet,  and  rhapsodizing  over  parties  which  you 
have  not  enjoyed,  and  wasting  your  time  and 
your  note-paper  in  sending  kind  regards  and  love 
to  people  whom  you  do  not  in  the  least  care 
about.' 

*  It  is  a  bad  habit,  I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
*  like  exchanging  Christmas-cards,  or  sending  flowers 
to  people's  funerals.  And  yet,  you  know,  I  have 
rather  a  weakness  for  Christmas-cards,  unless  they 
are  too  shockingly  ugly,  and  when  I  die — I  don't,  of 
course,  want  an  extra  brougham  filled  with  wreaths, 
but  I  do  want  a  few  flowers  sent  to  me.  I  shall 
not  leave  instructions  that  "  no  flowers,  by  request," 
is  to  be  put  in  my  obituary  notice,  and  really  and 
truly  I  should  always  like  to  think  that  some  one 
would  place  flowers  upon  my  grave.' 

'  I  shall  be  cremated,'  said  Charlotte  firmly,  '  un- 
less I  seem  likely  to  die  of  any  extraordinary  disease, 
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when  I  shall  certainly  leave  instructions  for  my  body 
to  be  given  to  some  hospital.' 

'  Charlotte,'  said  Geoffrey  protestingly,  '  you  and 
Hugh  do  contrive  to  lead  the  conversation  into  most 
unpleasant  channels  !'  The  subject  of  Charlotte's 
remarks  as  an  accompaniment  to  breakfast  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  turned  to  Hetty  and  said  : 
1  You  really  ought  to  get  on  your  habit,  oughtn't 
you,  if  we  are  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock  ?' 

Hugh  Latimer  got  up  and  opened  the  door  for 
her,  and  returned  with  his  vigorous  appetite  unim- 
paired by  his  fiancee's  post-mortem  instructions. 

'  Hetty  Du  Cane,'  said  Charlotte  in  a  judicial 
manner,  '  is  my  idea  of  a  woman — sensitive,  ridi- 
culously humble,  obedient  (I  am  afraid),  almost 
certainly  law-abiding  and  conventional,  probably 
weakly  forgiving  and  criminally  unselfish.' 

'  You  must  allow,  I  think,'  said  Hugh,  in  his  rich 
distinct  voice,  the  voice  pre-eminently  of  the  public 
speaker,  '  that  Miss  Du  Cane  has  too  decided  a  per- 
sonality to  be  classed  among  the  ordinary  women 
of  to-day.'  Hugh  cleared  his  throat  with  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  his  remarks.  He  was  a  pilgrim 
journeying  very  successfully  from  the  Law  Courts 
towards  the  Mecca  of  St.  Stephens,  and  he  enjoyed 
anything  in  the  form  of  public  speaking,  even  to  a 
very  limited  audience.  '  Miss  Du  Cane,  for  in- 
stance,' he  said,  '  is  one  of  those  women  who  would 
probably  go  to  the  scaffold  because  she  was  told  to 
go,  but  she  would  make  her  grandest  curtsey  before 
laying  her  head  on  the  block.' 

'  Hetty  would  dislike  the  night  in  the  cells  among 
the  common  wretches  who  were  condemned  to  die 
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also,  far  more  than  the  fall  of  the  axe,'  said  Charlotte,- 
'  and  she  would  probably  appear  and  take  her  place 
in  the  tumbrel  looking  perfectly  well-dressed  and 
neat  after  sleeping  all  night  on  straw.  But  her 
foolishness,  from  my  point  of  view,  would  be  that 
she  should  go  to  the  scaffold  at  all.  Anything  in 
the  form  of  submission  is  to  my  mind  so  utterly 
feeble.' 

'  We  have  already  buried  Miss  Du  Cane,'  said 
Geoffrey  ;  '  must  we  also  drive  her  through  the 
streets  on  a  tumbrel  ?' 

Charlotte  ignored  the  remark. 

1 1  look  upon  fastidiousness,'  she  said,  '  as  one  of 
the  most  imminently  menacing  dangers  of  civiliza- 
tion.' 

Latimer  referred  shortly  to  Fourrier,  and  took 
some  satisfaction  to  himself  from  the  fact  that  Char- 
lotte instantly  apprehended  his  meaning,  while 
Geoffrey  probably  did  not  know  who  Fourrier  was. 

*  Civilization,'  went  on  Charlotte,  whose  conversa- 
tion really  deserved  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
audience  than  Geoffrey  Arkwright  peeling  a  peach 
and  smiling  slightly — '  civilization,  if  we  consider 
its  ultimate  results,  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  lapse 
into  decadence  as  its  unavoidable  end,  must  mean 
restraint,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  restraint. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  mean  fastidiousness,  it  has 
entirely  defeated  its  own  aims.' 

'  And  fastidiousness  means  liability  to  suffering,' 
said  Hugh,  frowning  heavily  over  his  eyeglass, 
until  it  seemed  as  though  the  glass  rim  must  almost 
cut  into  his  cheek.  '  Or,  rather,  I  should  say  that 
suffering  is  one  of  its  unpleasing  concomitants; 
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Hence,  of  course,  if  your  theory  is  right,  Charlotte, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  civilization  means  suffering  and 
saying  nothing  about  it.' 

'  1  took  Hetty  to  see  some  poor  people  yesterday,' 
said  Charlotte.  '  The  woman  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  house,  of  course,  was  filthy,  and 
Hetty  suffered  acutely  and  said  nothing.  Before 
leaving  she  even  kissed  one  of  the  children,  a  thing 
which  I  should  have  admired  if  kissing  were  not 
such  an  essentially  savage  and  idiotic  form  of 
salutation,  besides  suggesting  the  transmission  of 
microbial  disease.' 

Hugh  Latimer  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
*I  hope,'  he  said,  'that  you  will  at  least  always 
continue  to  shake  hands  with  me,  Charlotte.'5 

c  The  trend  of  Hugh's  mind  is  purely  subjective,' 
said  Charlotte,  looking  in  a  contemplative  manner 
at  her  own  reflection  in  the  polished  surface  of  a 
silver  bowl  which  was  on  the  breakfast-table. 

'  Who  descended  to  personalities  first  ?'  cried 
Hugh.  '  You  were  saying  that  Miss  Du  Cane  is 
hurt  by  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  a  workman's 
cottage.' 

The  working-man  was  Charlotte's  fetish,  and  his 
name  was  her  war-cry.  '  Of  course  the  working- 
man,'  she  began,  '  may  be  as  much  a  gentleman  at 
heart  as  a  prince.'  And  then  she  was  quick  enough 
to  see  that  she  had  uttered  a  platitude,  and  that 
Hugh  Latimer  was  aware  of  it. 

'  Still,  you  know,  the  working-man  isn't  washed, 
as  a  rule,'  said  Geoffrey.  '  I  don't  want  to  be  in 
the  society  of  the  most  high-minded  person  if  he 
hasn't  tubbed.' 
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It  was  a  happy  interruption,  and  Charlotte, 
slightly  baffled  at  having  failed  to  score  a  point,  or 
of  having  seemed  less  of  the  clever  woman  that  it 
was  her  ambition  to  be,  turned  upon  him  her  direct 
gaze  from  round  grey  eyes.  '  As  you  are  related 
to  me,  Geoffrey,'  she  said,  '  I  may  tell  you  that 
sometimes  I  think  you  are  stupid — quite  stupid.' 

Geoffrey  rose  and  smiled  in  a  certain  lazy  manner 
he  had,  which  gave  an  extra  charm  to  his  exceedingly 
good  looks.  '  One  doesn't  spend  ten  years  in  a 
London  office  without  even  getting  a  rise  in  one's 
salary  without  having  that  fact  impressed  upon  one, 
Charlotte,'  he  said. 

4  You  know  I  didn't  mean  that,  Geoffrey,'  said 
Charlotte  kindly. 

1  Good-morning,'  said  Colonel  Carr,  entering  the 
room  with  the  afflicted  look  of  the  gouty  man 
called  upon  to  eat  a  good  wholesome  English  break- 
fast at  ten  o'clock.  He  nodded  with  a  sort  of  grim 
friendliness  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  cut  himself 
a  slice  of  cold  ham  at  the  sideboard  with  an  air  of 
expostulation. 

'  I  believe,'  he  said,  coming  back  to  the  breakfast- 
table  with  his  plate  in  his  hand,  '  that  we  might 
have  made  another  trick  in  that  doubled  diamond 
hand  last  night.' 

'  Colonel  Carr,'  said  Hugh,  '  has  been  working 
out  bridge  problems  upon  a  sleepless  pillow,  in  a 
manner  that  does  him  great  credit.' 

'  If  we  had  led  trumps  the  third  round  we  should 
have  done  it,'  said  Colonel  Carr. 

' 1  wonder  what  is  the  psychological  basis  for 
the  fact  that  nearly  everyone  holds  up  trumps  too 
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long,'  said  Hugh,  showing  a  row  of  dazzling  white 
teeth  in  a  smile  much  more  boyish  than  himself. 

'  The  human  mind  must  have  something  to  look 
forward  to,'  said  Charlotte,  plunging  at  once  into 
abstract  questionings  as  she  loved  to  do.  '  But 
hope  always  seems  to  me  rather  a  pathetic  sort  of 
virtue.' 

'  If  it  is  a  virtue  at  all,'  said  Hugh,  who  perti- 
naciously affected  the  Socratic  method  of  questioning 
every  proposition  that  was  made.  *  Personally,  I 
prefer  to  call  it  a  self-indulgent  habit  of  the  mind.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  one  could  very  well  live 
without  it,'  broke  in  Hetty's  voice. 

'  That  is  not  the  point,  my  deai  Hetty,'  said 
Charlotte. 

Miss  Du  Cane  had  been  to  her  room  to  change  her 
white  dress  for  a  riding-habit,  and  was  now  drawing 
on  her  gloves,  and  presently  Hugh  and  Charlotte 
walked  to  the  window  of  the  dining-room  to  watch 
the  two  riders  start  for  their  morning  ride.  Both 
of  them  rode  well,  arid  Miss  Du  Cane  looked  her  best 
on  a  horse.  The  well -brushed  coils  of  her  hair  were 
knotted  firmly  underneath  her  hat,  and  her  pretty 
figure,  almost  too  slender-looking  in  the  uncom- 
promising lines  of  her  dark  habit,  had,  nevertheless, 
the  grace  about  it  which  belonged  to  all  her  move- 
ments. Geoffrey,  too,  in  his  riding-clothes  looked 
what  he  was — one  of  those  products  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestry  and  of  English  public-school  education, 
which  one  must  admit  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way. 

4  Geoffrey,'  said  Charlotte,  '  is  everything  that  a 
square-shouldered,  well-grown,  well-bred  English- 
man ought  to  be.  But  he  is  stupid  ' 
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4  He  is  not  book-learned,'  said  Hugh  smiling,  '  if 
you  mean  that.' 

'  No,'  said  Charlotte  ;  '  I  mean  that  he  is  stupid. 
He  will  always  see  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
that  probably  his  own  side.  Some  people  call  this 
"  strength  of  mind,"  or  "  singleness  of  aim,"  or 
"decision  of  character,"  or  they  may  call  it  obstinacy, 
but  I  call  it  stupidity.' 

'  It  might  perhaps  be  called  a  little  selfish,'  said 
Hugh. 

'  It  might,'  said  Charlotte  thoughtfully,  '  but  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  call  Geoffrey  selfish.' 

'  Charlotte,'  said  Hugh  in  an  agitated  whisper, 
'would  you  mind  now,  this  minute,  juaiping  out  of 
the  window  with  me  ?' 

Charlotte's  legs  were  not  entrammelled  with  long 
skirts,  and  she  poised  herself  for  a  moment  on  the 
window  ledge,  and  then  lightly  and  actively  jumped 
to  the  ground. 

4  Surely  at  twelve  o'clock,'  said  Hugh,  who  had 
jumped  after  her,  '  even  in  this  house  breakfast 
might  be  considered  over,  but  I  distinctly  heaid 
Miss  Ellis's  footstep  outside  the  door.' 

'  Miss  Ellis  breakfasts  in  her  room,'  said  Charlotte  ; 
4  she  says  she  cannot  be  brilliant  all  day  long,  but 
she  indulges  in  supplementary  meals  in  the  dining- 
room.' 

'  I  hate  a  woman  who  likes  food,'  remarked  Hugh 
severely. 

'  I  consider  food  in  the  aggregate  is  offensive,' 
said  Charlotte,  '  and  Uncle  Ferdinand's  chef  a  dis- 
tinctly unmoral  influence.  I  shall  not  come  in  to 
lunch  to  watch  people  eat,'  she  went  on,  '  besides, 
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I  have  got  my  band  practice  ;  I  always  have  it  on 
Saturday  afternoons — it  keeps  the  men  out  of  the 
public-houses.  I  am  going  to  my  sitting-room  now 
to  collect  my  music.' 

Even  in  the  country  Charlotte  carried  about  with 
her  the  impedimenta  of  a  busy  woman.  She  was 
burdened  with  a  fiddle-case,  a  roll  of  music,  and  a 
handbag  when  Hugh  met  her  starting  for  the  band 
practice  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  relieved 
her  of  the  larger  of  the  parcels. 

Charlotte  had  had  one  dozen  lessons  in  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge  and  of  art.  She  spoke 
with  perfect  assurance  and  with  technical  accuracy 
upon  every  point  connected  therewith,  and  had  a 
separate  vocabulary  for  each  of  her  crafts.  She 
would  probably  have  accepted  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  at  twenty  minutes'  notice.  She  knew 
but  little  of  music,  but  she  possessed  a  baton  and 
superb  self-confidence,  and  a  dozen  lessons  had 
made  her  a  very  fair  bandmaster.  Her  wood- 
carving  (after  a  dozen  lessons),  had  taken  prizes 
at  the  local  flower  shows  ;  her  hen-keeping  was  a 
success  where  others  failed.  It  seemed  as  though 
even  Charlotte's  hens  were  infected  with  her  desire  to 
live  the  strenuous  life,  and  they  laid  more  eggs  than 
other  hens  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 

1 1  hate  stupidity,'  Charlotte  used  to  say,  '  and 
I  detest  the  expression  "  uncongenial  work."  No 
work  should  be  uncongenial.  If  I  were  a  char- 
woman, I  should  be  the  best  charwoman  that  ever 
scrubbed  a  floor.  One  may  always  be  best  at  some- 
thing. I  can't  tolerate  non-success.' 

Hugh  Latimer  accepted  unconditionally  all  her 
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statements  about  her  own  proficiency.  He  walked 
with  her  now  to  the  village  Recreation-Room,  and 
stayed  until  she  had  mounted  the  platform  and 
rapped  attention  on  a  metal  music-stand  with 
her  baton.  The  little  figure  seemed  to  him  all 
that  was  admirable.  The  professional  waves  and 
cuts  which  she  made  in  the  air  impressed  him 
enormously — Charlotte  had  told  him  how  well  she 
did  it.  '  There  is  very  little  she  can't  do,'  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  wralked  homewards.  And  this 
very  wholesome  state  of  mind  had  been  engendered 
in  the  young  man  by  a  little  woman  whom  Nature 
had  not  too  finely  dowered,  and  whose  position  in 
her  uncle's  house  might  have  been  one  of  dependence 
or  insignificance,  but  who,  being  gifted  with  that 
heaven  -  sent  blessing,  a  completely  self  -  reliant 
nature,  could  persuade  without  an  effort  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  and  of  very  high  attainments 
that  Charlotte  Balfour  was  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
acquirements.  Her  keen  intelligence  made  her  of 
service  wherever  she  liked  to  put  her  hand,  and  her 
energy  was  as  fervent  as  it  was  boundless. 

Charlotte  was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  her  uncle's 
house  who  mildly  criticised  Lady  Clitheroe.  Char- 
lotte feared  that  Agnes  had  a  poetical  mind  ;  for 
years  she  had  longed  to  ask  her  not  to  wear  a  shawl ; 
and  she  could  never  entirely  admire  anyone  who 
had  to  lie  down  for  two  hours  before  dinner.  The 
outdoor  men  at  Hesketh  worked  better  for  Char- 
lotte than  for  anyone  else,  and  the  men  in  the 
village  adored  her.  At  mothers'  meetings  she  was 
not  altogether  successful.  Her  advice  to  mothers 
on  the  upbringing  of  their  children — a  subject  on 
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which  Charlotte  always  spoke  with  assurance — was 
not  strictly  orthodox.  But  she  had  been  known  to 
follow  a  drunken  husband  into  the  village  alehouse, 
and  lead  him  out  by  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  She 
did  not  believe  in  ideals,  and  had  looked  up  the 
word  in  a  dictionary  to  find  out  what  its  meaning 
could  possibly  be.  Short  skirts,  common-sense  and 
practical  usefulness  were  the  limits  of  Charlotte's 
horizon.  She  believed  in  prose  and  brass  bands. 
Her  days  were  filled  with  wholesome  interests,  and 
her  judgments  were  sober  and  well  balanced.  She 
considered  tears  interesting  on  their  physiological 
side,  but  misunderstandings  or  broken  hearts,  she 
opined,  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  dis- 
ordered minds.  Her  self-satisfaction  was  too  genuine 
to  be  intrusive;  and  she  welcomed  intellect  generously 
when  she  met  it — but  was  fain  to  admit  that  in  the 
country  the  encounter  was  rare.  As  a  child  she 
had  been  snubbed,  and  there  was  something  ad- 
mirable in  the  fact  that  she  had  not  succumbed  to 
it.  In  her  uncle's  house  she  was  genuinely  liked. 
No  one  ever  found  her  dull,  and  her  life  was  too 
detached  and  too  full  of  interests  to  obtrude  itself 
upon  others  ;  she  had  never  known  the  sensation 
of  boredom,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  her 
society  was  sought  by  those  incapable  of  entertaining 
themselves.  To  be  with  Charlotte  was  to  be  in- 
terested in  something — not  less  so  perhaps  because 
the  objects  on  which  she  concentrated  herself  were 
varied  and  manifold. 

*  Well,  Charlotte,  busy  as  usual  ?'  said  Geoffrey, 
meeting  her  as  she  came  out  of  the  Recreation-Room. 

Charlotte's  one  real  objection  to  idle  people  was 
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that  they  always  walked  slowly  and  always  had 
leisure  in  which  to  ask  such  questions  as  this.  She 
believed  the  intention  of  the  query  was  kindly,  but 
that  did  not  minimize  its  irritating  effect.  Charlotte 
included  in  a  very  long  category  the  idle  \vords  for 
which  she  believed  everyone  would  have  to  give 
account.  '  Oh,  if  only  people  had  enough  to  do  !' 
she  reflected  impatiently,  '  and  if  only  they  would 
move  a  little  more  quickly  !'  Even  to  leave  church 
slowly  was  an  offence  to  Charlotte  Balfour,  and 
when  she  could  not  walk  out  rapidly  before  every- 
one else,  she  always  had  a  strong  inclination  to  hasten 
forward  with  a  push  those  who  walked  in  front  of 
her.  Reverence  itself  might  even  have  an  element  of 
briskness  in  it,  she  believed,  and  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  She  loved  the  telephone  and  express 
messengers,  and  thought  our  postal  system  archaic. 

'  It  seems  rude  not  to  reply  to  your  greeting,  my 
dear  Geoffrey,'  she  said,  '  but  I  have  never  dis- 
covered what  is  the  correct  way  to  answer  an 
obvious  statement  of  that  sort.' 

*  Just  smile  and  look  pleasant,'  said  Geoffrey 
lazily.  He  thought  Charlotte  and  Hugh  with  their 
clipped,  precise  sentences  and  the  awful  intelligence 
of  their  remarks,  were  becoming  rather  a  bore.  His 
cousin's  short  skirts  were  rather  ungainly,  he  con- 
sidered, and  her  appearance  suggested  to  him  the 
shabby  typewriting  girl  of  the  City,  but  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  courteous  and  pleasant  to 
everyone.  Helifted  hiscap and  walked  on,  convinced 
that  Charlotte  did  not  want  his  company.  Then, 
with  a  quick  spring  of  something  like  gratitude  in 
is  heart,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Hetty  Du  Cane. 


SUNDAY 

<  WHAT  a  fraud  these  house-parties  are  !'  said  Miss 
Ellis,  in  a  tone  of  acute  feeling,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  settled  her  somewhat  redundant  figure  more 
comfortably  in  the  only  available  armchair  in  Miss 
Du  Cane's  room.  '  I  have  been  going  about  to 
them  for  years,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  of  use.' 

Miss  Ellis's  knock  at  the  door  on  Sunday  afternoon 
was  unexpected,  but  having  discovered  that  it  was 
made  without  purport  of  any  sort  except  a  desire 
for  conversation,  Miss  Du  Cane  stopped  writing  a 
note  which  she  had  begun,  and  having  offered  Miss 
Ellis  a  chair,  she  leaned  her  elbows  upon  her  blotting- 
pad  in  an  attitude  of  polite  attention. 

1 1  don't  know  anything  that  tries  my  temper 
more,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  '  than  country-house  parties.' 

'  But  most  of  them  are  very  pleasant,  don't  you 
think  ?'  said  Hetty. 

'  They  may  be  for  some  people,'  said  Florrie. 
*  But  I  can't  say  I  have  been  lucky.  I  suppose,' 
she  went  on  complainingly,  '  that  I  have  more 
country-house  photographs  in  my  book  than  almost 
any  other  woman  in  England.  And  they  all  look 
very  nice — as  buildings,  you  know,  but  I  can't  say 
that  architecture  is  entirely  satisfying — there  is  a 
coldness  about  it.  People  say  when  they  turn  over 
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the  leaves  of  my  album,  "  What  a  lovely  house  !" 
—I  wish  they  knew  the  dulness  of  some  of  them  !' 
Miss  Ellis  settled  the  cushions  of  her  chair  more 
comfortably  behind  her  back,  and  went  on  in  an 
injured  tone  of  voice  :  '  I  believe  I  am  under  a  sort 
of  curse  to  meet  no  one  but  women.  I  paid  thirty- 
one  visits  last  year,  and  I  met  only  one  eligible  man, 
and  he  was  lame.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  could  but  admit  the  sadness  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  hope  with  an  air  of  sym- 
pathy that  Miss  Ellis  might  be  more  fortunate  in 
future. 

'  If  they'd  only  tell  one  what  sort  of  a  party  it 
is  going  to  be,  and  who  will  be  there,  one  would 
know  what  to  expect,'  said  Miss  Ellis;  4  but  they 
don't,  you  know.  I  have  taken  trunks  full  of 
dresses  down  to  some  country-houses,  and  found 
the  whole  party  working  for  a  bazaar  and  wearing 
blouses  for  dinner.  It's  very  unfair.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  hesitated  how  to  answer  her  un- 
happy visitor,  but  whatever  might  be  the  needs  of 
Miss  Ellis's  nature,  at  least  she  did  not  require  that 
anyone  should  make  conveisation  for  her.  Her 
own  voice,  indistinct  and  uncertain,  could  truth- 
fully be  said  never  to  cease  as  long  as  there  was  an 
ear  open  to  it.  Poor  lady,  how  she  talked  !  No 
place  was  safe  from  her  !  People  busy  writing 
notes  found  her  established  on  a  chair  beside  them, 
and  heard  the  fatal  '  I  mustn't  interrupt  you,' 
with  which  Miss  Ellis  was  wont  to  begin  her  morning 
conversation.  Those  who  played  the  piano  dis- 
covered that  the  words  of  admiration  with  which 
she  hailed  the  conclusion  of  a  song  or  a  piece  of  music 
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were  but  the  prelude  to  a  dissertation  upon  the  pre- 
cise effect  which  music,  especially  that  of  Wagner, 
had  upon  her  own  disposition.  A  song  usually 
moved  her  to  tears,  and  she  would  walk  over  to  the 
piano  and  say  so.  'A  thrill  right  down  her  spine  ' 
was  the  curious  result  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  favourite 
opera.  A  list  of  her  '  pet  composers  '  was  then 
given,  and  this  led  by  a  clever  transition  to  her 
love  of  poetry,  and  how  the  verses  of  certain 
authors  seemed  to  answer  to  some  unknown  depth 
within  herself.  At  church  this  morning  she  had 
talked  through  the  greater  part  of  the  service  in 
an  indistinct  whisper,  whose  meaning  no  one  could 
catch,  and  now  she  had  established  herself  for  a 
really  enjoyable  chat  in  Miss  Du  Cane's  arm- 
chair. 

Bedroom  confidences  were  a  cult  with  Miss  Ellis, 
and  a  dressing-gown  was  a  suitable  expression  of  her 
mental  deshabille.  She  expanded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intimate  ^alks.  Midnight  was  her 
favourite  time  for  thean,  and  her  playful  '  show  me 
where  you  live  '  was  wont  to  cause  a  sinking  of  the 
heart.  The  peregrinations  which  she  made  to  the 
different  rooms  of  her  women  friends  were  planned 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  revealing  her  inner  life 
to  anyone  who  would  wander  with  her  into  its 
nebulous  mazes ;  and  finding  no  one  who  really 
understood  her,  she  had  decided  that  hers  was  a 
unique  personality.  She  wondered  if  philosophy 
allayed  doubts,  and  whether  a  satisfactory  religion 
were  possible,  and  she  belonged  to  a  reading  society, 
and  read  l  Paradise  Lost '  for  ten  minutes  every  day, 
her  watch  open  upon  a  table  near  her. 
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Between   meals   the   soul   of   Miss   Ellis   soared. 
She  recognised  the  complexities  of  life,  and  yearned 
for  somebody  who  would  really  understand  what 
she  meant.     She  apprehended  the  soul's  wide  view 
of  things  in  a  narrow  and  material  world,  and  she 
often  wished  she  were  not  so  stout.     Still,  an  excel- 
lent dinner  was  a  tangible  good — perhaps  the  only 
good,  since  idealism  was  not  proven.     Alas,  alas ! 
hat  heterodoxy  !     She  regretted  her  materialism, 
nd  recognised  her  own  complexity  of  character. 

'  Do  you  think,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  '  that  men  like 
he  best  sort  of  women  ?     I  don't.     And  they  are 
fraid  of  the  clever  ones.     Depend  upon  it,  if  one 
iggled  and  chattered  and  talked  nonsense  to  them 
ey  would  like  one  far   better.     But,  then,  you 
ever  know  whether  to  begin  that  sort  of  thing  or 
ot.     For  instance,  one  might  leave  off  being  intel- 
ctual  for  a  little  while,  and  laugh  and  talk  rubbish 
bout  things,  and  then  find  that  one  had  been  talk- 
g  to  someone  who  only  liked'  clever  women.' 
Miss   Du   Cane    drew  some*  diagrams   upon   her 
lotting-paper,  and  said  cordially  that  she  was  sure 
iss  Ellis  had  many  friends. 

c  I  suppose  I  have,'  admitted  Miss  Ellis,  '  but 
o  they  really  understand  one  ?  And  then  one's 
omen  friends,  how  badly  they  treat  one  !  I  went 
own  to  stay  with  a  dear  cousin  of  mine  the  other 
day.  We  used  to  tell  each  other  everything,  so 
she  knew  quite  well  the  sort  of  things  I  like,  and 
the  first  thing  she  said  to  me  was,  "  We  are  only  a 
hen  party.  I  know  you  don't  mind."  Why  should 
she  think  I  don't  mind  ?  That's  the  affected  sort 

If  thing  women  say  directly  they  are  married.' 
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Hetty  began  to  laugh,  and  catching  the  humorous 
side  of  Miss  Ellis's  conversation  she  admitted  that 
she  knew  the  sort  of  woman  who  always  spoke  as 
though  she  had  been  dragged  out  of  a  nunnery  by 
force  in  order  to  be  married. 

Miss  Ellis  did  not  altogether  approve  of  her 
favourite  subjects  being  treated  with  levity,  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  hurt  expostulation  in  her  voice 
as  she  went  on  :  '  Of  course,  I  know  it  is  unfashion- 
able and  all  that,  to  want  to  be  married,  but,  after 
all,  what  else  is  there  to  do  ?  I  know  heaps  of 
spinsters  :  they  all  go  through  exactly  the  same 
phases,  and  the  same  programme.  It's  society  first 
and  parties — nowadays,  of  course,  a  little  slumming, 
too — and  then  disappointment,  and  then  sense,  I 
suppose,  and  independence.  Then  grey  hairs  and 
Symphony  Concerts  and  Royal  Institution  lectures.' 

'  Lectures  are  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,' 
said  Hetty,  smiling  at  an  absurd  little  figure  she 
had  drawn  upon  the  blotting-pad. 

'  I  don't  think  they  are  the  last  infirmity  of  all,' 
said  Florrie  literally.  '  No  really  old  women  go  to 
lectures :  they  are  afraid  of  science  and  they  are 
afraid  of  draughts.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  wondered  if  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  suggest  that  the  only  alternative  to  spinsterhood 
was  marriage,  but  the  indistinct  wandering  voice 
with  its  undefined  syllables  and  loosely-enunciated 
consonants  could  already  be  heard  again. 

'  Married  life  isn't  much  better,'  said  Miss  Ellis 
hopelessly,  '  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  I  have 
seen  heaps  of  my  friends  go  through  it.  It  means 
living  in  the  country,  for  one  thing.  A  man's  idea 
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of  marriage  is  to  settle  down  and  live  in  the  country. 
Everyone  becomes  pastoral  at  last  ;  it's  so  easy.  I 
was  staying  with  Violet  Lascelles  the  other  day  at 
Bridgend.  Her  children  were  at  the  pigtail  stage 
(she  came  out  ages  before  I  did),  and  they  practised 
the  piano  and  squeaky  violins  all  day  long,  and 
there  was  a  little  boy  who  was  always  getting  under 
one's  feet.  I  felt  I  did  not  envy  her  in  the  least, 
though  I  would  have  married  Frank  Lascelles  if  he 
had  asked  me.  Still,  I  don't  suppose  our  souls 
would  really  have  matched.  I  believe  in  the  colour 
of  souls,  don't  you  ?' 

Miss  Du  Cane  looked  longingly  out  of  the  window. 

'  And  when  they  are  grown  up  she  will  have  to 
take  them  to  parties  at  impossible  hours,  when  she 
wants  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  suppose  she  will  be  silly 
over  a  grandchild  or  two,  and  that's  all  really.' 

'  I  know  that  many  women,'  said  Hetty,  seeking 
about  in  her  mind  for  some  means  of  administering 
comfort,  '  feel  that  they  would  like  to  be  men. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  would  have  more 
opportunities — 

'  No,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  man,'  said  Miss  Ellis 
decisively.  '  But  I  like  men's  society ;  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't.' 

'  Oh,  nor  do  I,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  cordially. 

1  Agnes  Clitheroe,'  continued  Miss  Ellis,  '  is  one  of 
the  few  women  I  really  like.  But  even  here,  how 
few  men  there  are  that  are  a  bit  of  good  !  Colonel 
Carr  is  getting  very  deaf,  and  cares  for  nothing  but 
bridge.  And  then  there's  Geoffrey  Arkwright  ;  he's 
yours,  of  course.' 

1  Oh,'  said  Hetty,  '  please  don't,  Miss  Ellis.' 
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Miss  Ellis  rose  from  her  chair  and  put  her  arm 
round  the  girl's  waist,  and  kissed  her  kindly  and 
suffocatingly.  '  I  am  not  a  bit  ill-natured  or  jealous 
about  love-affairs,'  she  said.  '  Heaps  of  girls  con- 
fide theirs  to  me,  and  I  always  sympathize  and  do 
what  I  can  for  them.' 

'  But,  indeed,  I  only  met  Mr.  Arkwright  for  the 
first  time  here  the  other  day,'  protested  Miss  Du 
Cane. 

'  But  I  saw  from  the  first  exactly  what  would 
happen,'  said  Miss  Ellis  triumphantly.  '  You  were 
together  in  the  drawing-room  that  first  night  you 
arrived,  and  I  saw  in  a  minute  how  much  he  admired 
you.  Oh,  then  at  church  this  morning  !  And  last 
night  when  you  were  playing  the  piano  !  Well,  I 
won't  talk  about  it  if  you  would  rather  not.  Some 
girls  like  talking  about  their  affairs  and  others  do 
not.  They  are  just  as  hard  to  please  as  men,  really.' 

Miss  Ellis  returned  to  her  armchair  with  a  more 
than  usually  disconsolate  expression  on  her  face. 
'  I  believe  he  is  out  there  waiting  for  you  now,'  she 
said,  letting  her  idle  glances  wander  out  of  the 
window,  '  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  here 
when  you  wanted  to  be  out  enjoying  yourself.  I 
am  very  sorry  ;  I  hate  getting  into  a  girl's  light  like 
that,  but's  it  a  great  treat  to  me  to  get  a  chat  with 
a  really  intelligent  listener.  Good-bye.' 

'  I  am  really  going  to  be  writing  letters  all  the 
afternoon,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  with  an  unhappy 
feeling  that  she  was  behaving  like  a  shy  girl  of 
eighteen.  '  Don't  let  them  wait  for  me  if  they  are 
going  down  to  the  stables.' 

'  That  is  absurd,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  upon  hearing 
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that  Miss  Du  Cane  was  busy.  '  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
rest,  and  the  walk  will  do  her  good.  Don't  disturb 
her.  I  will  speak  to  her  myself.' 

He  dashed  out,  hatless,  upon  the  terrace,  and 
shouted  upwards  to  Miss  Du  Cane's  bedroom 
window  :  '  You  are  not  lying  down,  Hetty,  are  you  ? 
Don't  get  up  if  you  are.  Just  come  to  the  window 
for  a  moment.  No,  don't  throw  it  up.  Tut,  tut ! 
I  shall  hear  quite  well  what  you  are  saying,  and  you 
will  get  cold  standing  there.  Well,  yes,  I  hear,  but 
the  post  doesn't  go  till  seven,  and  it  is  now  only  four 
o'clock.  That's  right  ;  you  will  come  ?  I  can't 
wait  for  you  myself.  I  have  wasted  nearly  an  hour 
since  lunch  time  trying  to  get  people  together,  but 
you  will  find  some  of  them  in  the  hall  when  you 
come  down.' 

And  when  Miss  Du  Cane  descended  to  the  hall 
there  was  no  one  waiting  for  her  except  Geoffrey 
Arkwright.  ! 

The  hall  at  Hesketh  is  wide  and  spacious,  and 
bears  no  pretence  to  being  a  sitting-room.     A  great 
[quantity  of  old  armour,  and  heads  of  deer  and  elk, 
and  war  booty  cover  the  oak-panelled  walls.     There 
hangs  about  it  always  a  faint  smell  of  cigar  smoke, 
and  as  one  enters  the  seldom-closed  doors  this  re- 
calls  so   many   pleasant   memories   that   the   first 
breath  of  Hesketh  gives  a  distinct  sense  of  pleasure, 
and  one  feels  it  is  good  to  be  back  again.     There  is 
a  home-like  litter  of  things  upon  the  big  tables — 
ield-glasses  and  boxes  of  cigars,  railwaytime-tables 
tnd    hunting-crops.      Some    uncompromising    oak 
;hairs  with  crested  backs  are  set  primly  against 
:he  walls,  and  there  are  coats  neatly  folded,  and 
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gloves  laid  out  in  rows,  and  women's  wraps- 
capes  and  fur-lined  pelisses — carelessly  flung  down 
on  big  oak  settees.  Some  old  Persian  rugs  cover 
the  floor  by  the  wide  fireplace,  and  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall  is  an  oak-screened  broad  staircase, crimson 
carpeted,  and  with  quaint  old-fashioned  wrought- 
iron  banisters. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  impatience  in  the  atti- 
tude which  the  young  man  had  taken  up  as  he 
waited  for  Miss  Du  Cane  to  appear.  He  had  crossed 
the  hall,  and  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  looking  up  as  she  descended. 

'  You  have  waited  for  me,'  she  said  in  her  prett] 
composed  way.     '  That  is  very  good  of  you.' 

'  Must  we  go  to  the  farm  ?'  he  said,  '  and  admire 
polled  Anguses  and  shorthorns  ?  Wouldn't  it  be 
jollier  in  the  woods  ?  Or  I  can  take  you  for  a 
very  pretty  walk,  if  you  care  about  it,  across  the 
river  and  over  that  bit  of  moor  under  the  hill.' 

'  They  won't  be  waiting  for  us,  will  they  ?'  said 
Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  I  don't  think  I  much  mind  if  they  are,'  said 
Geoffrey,  laughing. 

They  chose  walking-sticks  from  a  queer  collectior 
of  them  in  the  hall,  and,  as  the  afternoon  was  chilly 
walked  with  quick  steps  down  the  drive  and  acros: 
the  river,  and  so  away  on  to  a  bit  of  puiple  heatl 
below  the  hill,  where  plovers  called  with  their  soli 
tary  note,  and  some  silver  birches  reared  thei 
feathered  heads  against  a  background  of  reddenin 
heather. 

He  had  a  hundred  things  to  talk  to  her  about 
and  Miss  Du  Cane  was  a  noted  good  listener.  I 
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seemed  that  their  intimacy  was  a  thing  of  months 
rather  than  of  days.  They  discussed  the  members 
of  the  party  staying  in  the  house,  and  put  them- 
selves outside  the  little  coterie  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  comradeship.  Once  he  ventured  on  the 
dear  term  '  you  and  I,'  and  stopped  for  a  moment 
as  though  to  hear  its  echo  ;  then  with  a  quick  laugh 
repeated  it  more  boldly  :  '  You  and  I  don't  think 
like  that,  do  we  ?'  And  again,  later  :  '  You  and  I 
must  come  for  this  walk  again  some  day  when  they 
are  all  busy  playing  golf  or  croquet.'  The  sun  had 
stretched  out  all  the  hills  before  they  returned,  and 
great  purple  shadows  were  lying  across  the  moor- 
land. 

'  I  believe  Agnes  will  think  I  have  deserted  her,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  as  they  turned  homewards  with 
steps  that  lingered  a  little.  '  This  is  our  only  time 
together  in  all  the  year,  and  we  try  to  make  the 
most  of  it.' 

4 1  suppose  she  never  talks  about  the  little  chap 
who  died  ?'  said  Geoffrey.  He  had  a  singularly 
kind  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  his  voice  softened 
as  he  spoke  about  the  little  boy. 

'  No,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  slowly,  '  but  I  think 
Agnes  knows  that  I  understand.' 

'  One  has  only  got  to  see  her,'  he  said,  '  to  under- 
stand. Somehow  one  feels  that  it  must  have  been 
harder  for  her  than  for  anyone  else  to  lose  the  only 
child  she  had.  Of  course,  it  has  altered  her  horribly, 
but  even  long  ago  I  don't  remember  her  being  a  more 
beautiful  woman  than  she  is  now.  It  is  a  fine  face.' 

'  Agnes,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  is  one  of  the  people 
who  have  suffered  splendidly.' 

5—2 
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'  Still,  you  know,'  said  Geoffrey  quickly,  '  I  dis- 
like that  theory  of  the  necessity  of  suffering.  It  is 
horrible,  and  why  should  it  be  so  ?  It  is  a  cruel 
law,  when  you  come  to  think  about  it.' 

1  Yet  one  knows  that  it  is  so,  said  Hetty,  knitting 
her  brows,  '  and  that  people  have  not  only  got  to 
suffer,  but  to  suffer  well,  before  they  can  do  anything 
or  be  anything.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  he  said  half  sullenly,  '  but  I  won't 
admit  it.  I  don't  believe  I  even  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  about  suffering  well.  If  a  thing  is 
disagreeable,  or  odious,  or  painful,  I  will  try  and 
put  up  with  it  till  a  better  time  comes,  but  I  shall 
resent  every  day  of  the  pain  or  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness.' 

'  You  mustn't  think  I  am  preaching  to  you,'  said 
Miss  Du  Cane  quickly.  '  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  suffer  well.' 

1  Ah,'  said  he,  '  I  hope  you  will  never  know  what 
it  means  !' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Hetty  slowly,  '  everyone  has  got 
to  know  something  about  it,  and  it  is  like  a  head- 
ache, or  a  toothache — the  pain  always  seems  to  be 
in  exactly  the  place  where  it  hurts  most.' 

He  half  smiled  at  the  earnest  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  of  her  girlish  troubles — the  headache  and 
toothache  ;  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  of  her  easy,  shel- 
tered protected  life — and  went  on  to  speak  eagerly 
of  his  own  experiences.  *  I  remember,'  he  said, 
*  when  I  was  in  the  City,  I  used  sometimes  to  go  to 
those  luncheon-hour  services  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
— not  from  any  religious  motives,  I  am  afraid,  but 
simply  because  office  work  was  so  intolerable,  and 
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I  liked  getting  some  break  in  it.  All  the  preachers 
had  the  same  story  to  tell :  this  daily  existence  of 
ours  was  the  "  school  of  life,"  and  everything  in  it 
was  meant  to  teach  us  to  be  better.  Well,  if  school 
means  nothing  but  learning  disagreeable  tasks,  the 
theory  is  all  very  well,  but,  after  all,  the  meekest 
child  will  not  go  on  learning  if  nothing  but  dis- 
agreeable tasks  are  set  him.' 

'  Very  difficult  tasks,  too,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  eagerly,  '  and  what  is  it  all  for  ? 
Is  it  to  build  up  something  which  they  call  char- 
acter ?  And  how  long  is  character  to  take  in 
building  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  learning  to  the  very 
end,  and  then  use  our  characters  in  the  next  world  ? 
When  will  all  these  tasks  be  finished  ?  I  used  to 
want  to  get  up  in  my  place  sometimes  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  sing  out  to  those  parsons  who  were  preaching, 
"  I  am  sick  of  this  school  of  life,  and  these  infeinal 
hard  tasks.  I  wrant  to  get  away  for  the  holidays 
and  enjoy  myself." 

1  And  now  the  holiday  time  has  come  ?'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  turning  her  kind  face  towards  him  and 
smiling. 

'  Has  Lady  Clitheroe  told  you  ?'  he  said.  '  Yes, 
the  holiday  time  has  come,  thank  the  Lord  !  and  I 
am  enjoying  every  day  of  it.' 

4 1  am  glad  it  has  come  all  right,'  she  said,  and 
added  with  a  trifle  of  effort,  '  I  suppose  I  should 
be  uttering  a  platitude  if  I  were  to  say  that  perhaps 
you  are  all  the  happier  now  for  having  been  through 
the  bad  time.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  say,  I  believe, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  true.' 

'  No,  no,'  he  said  ;   '  these  platitudes  are  quite 
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unconvincing,  and  are  only  the  most  absurd  acro- 
batic attempts  to  prove  that  everything  is  all  right 
when  it  isn't.  Of  course,  if  happiness  were  merely 
a  question  of  contrast,  we  would  put  a  man  in 
prison  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  his 
freedom  more  when  he  came  out  again.  For  me, 
the  years  in  prison  would  always  cast  a  shadow 
over  my  happiness,  and  make  me  resentful  even  of 
my  freedom.  But  then,'  he  laughed  shortly,  '  per- 
haps I  never  developed  that  amazingly  fine  char- 
acter which  the  "  school  of  life  "  and  all  other  dis- 
agreeable things  are  supposed  to  engender  in  one.' 

'  Sometimes,'  said  Hetty,  in  a  tone  almost  of  con- 
fession, '  I  think  that  I  am  not  a  very  strong  person 
either.  And  perhaps  Agnes  would  say  that  I  have 
not  lived  yet.' 

He  questioned  her  anxiously  with  his  eyes. 
'  Meaning  that  life  means  pain  ?'  he  said.  '  Well, 
I  detest  pain.  Even  if  I  am  having  a  tooth  out,  I 
take  laughing-gas,  and  1  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't.' 

They  drew  near  the  open  doors  of  the  house,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  long  after  tea-time,  slipped  their 
walking-sticks  into  the  rack  in  the  hall,  and  enjoyed 
the  fire  there,  for  the  evening  was  chilly,  then  found 
that  it  was  after  six  o'clock,  and  that  tea  was  cold. 

'  Will  you  have  other  people's  crumbs  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  a  little  tray  in  my  room  ?'  said 
Lady  Clitheroe.  '  I  am  always  ordered  to  rest 
before  dinner  now,  Geoffrey,  and  as  I  find  Miss 
Du  Cane  a  very  restful  person  ' — she  linked  her  arm 
in  Hetty's  as  she  spoke — :  she  comes  to  my  sitting- 
room  and  talks  to  me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  never 
tired _at  dinner-time.' 
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'  Lady  Clitheroe,'  said  Hugh  Latimer,  '  we  find 
that  you  have  filled  the  house  with  persons  of 
irreproachable  consciences,  and  we  can't  make 
up  a  rubber  of  bridge.  Colonel  Carr  is  consoling 
himself  with  working  out  problems  on  a  card-table 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  the  Denhams  and  Sir 
Ferdinand  have  gone  to  Evening  Service,  and 
Charlotte  refuses  to  play  double  dummy  with  me. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  will  allow  us  to  come  here 
and  be  consoled  ?' 

'  I  enjoy  bridge,'  said  Charlotte,  coming  into  the 
room,  '  in  its  purely  indeterminate  and  speculative 
aspects.  I  consider  that  in  playing  double  dummy 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  game  being  pre- 
determined, the  results  lie  upon  the  board.  You 
thus  eliminate  altogether  the  elements  of  chance  in 
the  game,  as  well  as  the  mental  exercise  which  it 
affords,  consequently  I  refuse  to  play  a  game  from 
which  I  feel  all  interest  has  been  extracted.' 

'  Then  the  irreproachable  conscience  does  not 
belong  to  you,  Charlotte,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe, 
smiling  a  little.  Charlotte's  religion,  which  she 
called  '  pure  ethics,'  could  hardly  fail  to  be  known 
to  those  about  her,  as  the  little  woman  had  given  a 
cut-and-dried  statement  of  her  views  on  this  subject 
no  mean  number  of  rimes. 

Charlotte  accepted  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of 
cake,  having  been  on  a  long  botanizing  expedition 
since  her  twelve  o'clock  breakfast.  She  stood  upon 
the  hearthrug,  breaking  her  cake  into  the  saucer, 
but  neglecting  to  eat  it,  in  her  eager  keenness  for  a 
discussion  of  any  kind. 

'  I  am  prepared  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
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rest,'  she  said,  '  on  the  purely  material  ground  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  human  constitution  to  refrain 
from  labour  once  in  seven  days.  That  this  is  so 
has  been  proved  already  by  the  deterioration  in  the 
physique  of  those  nations  who  are  not  observers  of 
the  Sabbath.  Remember,  I  am  not  urging  a 
Puritanical  observance  of  the  Christian  Sunday.' 

Hugh,  with  lover-like  zeal,  promptly  defended  his 
fiancee's  argument.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  re- 
member sometimes  that  these  were,  indeed,  two 
young  lovers,  for  whom  what  is  called  the  golden 
hour  of  love  had  come.  Charlotte,  in  spite  of  her 
youth,  appeared  to  an  observer  more  like  some  pro- 
fessor's lady,  who,  in  far-off  early  days,  might  have 
loved  like  other  girls.  She  and  Hugh  had  attained 
to  what  love  passages  ever  existed  between  them 
over  the  pages  of  a  Greek  grammar  in  those  days 
when  Charlotte  was  taking  a  dozen  lessons  in 
Greek.  She  approved  of  his  concise  definitions, 
and  he  believed  that  she  showed  an  aptitude  for 
aorists  quite  unusual  in  a  woman.  Their  friend- 
ship had  ripened  over  a  discussion  of  the  Fourth 
Dimension,  and  Jove  had  succeeded  fervent  mutual 
admiration  when  the  two  had  prepared  together  a 
discourse  on  '  Some  popular  conceptions  of  the 
Atomic  Theory,'  which  Charlotte  transcribed  in 
type  on  her  typewriting  machine,  and  delivered 
to  working-men  in  a  small  gas-poisoned  hall  in 
Westminster. 

Charlotte's  peroration  was  so  excellently  wound 
up  that  Geoffrey's  'bravo,  Charlotte!'  seemed 
appropriate  to  the  pause  that  followed. 

'Laws  were  made  for  those  who  break  them,' 
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said  Hugh,  and  made  a  mental  note  of  his  neat 
epigram,  though  not  fully  assured  of  its  aptness. 

'  The  Greeks,'  said  Charlotte,  who  had  hurriedly 
finished  her  tea,  '  whose  statuary  and  ethical  and 
religious  laws  were  influenced  by,  if  they  were  not 
actually  transmitted  to  them  from  the  more  ancient 
Egyptian  civilization,  doubtless  came  under  the 
same  influence  as  the  great  lawgiver,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Ramases  the 
Second.' 

'  Charlotte,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  you  are  taking  in 
monthly  parts  of  a  new  encyclopaedia,  and  the 
current  number  brings  you  as  far  as  the  letter  "  G." 

Charlotte  laughed  with  the  rest. 

'As  a  matter  of  fact,'  said  Hugh  loyally,  'we 
were  talking  about  Sabbatical  observances,  which 
would  take  us  as  far  as  the  letter  "  S."  ' 

'  We  got  as  far  as  "  H  "  this  afternoon,'  said 
Miss  Du  Cane,  with  a  look  towards  Geoffrey  ;  '  we 
were  talking  about  happiness,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
were  not  very  profound.  But  I  think  we  both  had 
an  idea  that  we  wanted  very  much  to  be  happy,  and 
we  agreed  that  we  did  not  want  to  postpone  it,  nor 
to  feel  that  we  must  suffer  a  great  deal  before  we 
could  get  it.' 

'  The  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  an  educational 
present  existence,  followed  by  an  expiatory  here- 
after- 

'  I  think  that  is  what  we  were  trying  to  say,'  said 
Geoffrey,  his  glance  resting  on  the  girl  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  fire.  '  But  Hugh  puts  it  better  than 
we  did,  doesn't  he,  Miss  Du  Cane  ?' 

Hugh's  religious,  social,  political,  and  every  other 
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sort  of  opinion  had  long  ago  been  catalogued, 
initialled,  and  pigeon-holed  for  use.  He  could  place 
his  hand  without  hesitation  upon  any  one  set  of  his 
duly-considered  opinions  in  their  neat,  precisely- 
folded  mental  catalogues.  '  My  heaven/  he  said, 
and  as  he  spoke  the  sensitive  ear  might  have  recog- 
nised that  Hugh  was  quoting,  as  he  frequently  did, 
from  himself — '  my  heaven  shall  never  consist  of 
an  illuminating  glance  backwards  into  a  world  of 
folly  and  tears,  where  the  mistakes  of  my  Creator 
here  shall  be  atoned  by  His  rewards  there.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Agnes,  and  the  very  gentleness  of 
her  voice  and  the  physical  weakness  which  governed 
it,  always  made  for  a  pause  even  in  the  most  im- 
petuous and  dogmatic  conversation,  '  that  the  only 
thing  I  know  about  heaven  is  that  it  is  a  very  large 
place.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  size,' 
said  Charlotte  a  little  sharply.  When  Charlotte 
was  threatened  with  emotional  feeling  she  always 
spoke  more  briskly  than  usual,  and  drastic  de- 
nunciation was  her  immediate  substitute  for  any- 
thing like  a  tendency  to  tears. 

'  There  is  such  a  little  bit  of  everything  here,' 
went  on  Agnes  in  her  quiet  voice,  '  and  the  result 
of  that,  of  course,  is  the  existence  of  competition. 
We  all  compete  for  a  little  bit  of  room,  or  a  little 
bit  of  life,  or  a  little  bit  of  success,  or  even  for  a 
little  bit  of  bread.  And  what  I  mean  about  the 
size  of  heaven  is  its  amplitude.' 

'  There  will  be  enough  of  everything,  I  suppose,' 
said  Charlotte  briefly. 

'We  are  rather  disposed  to  smile,'  said  Agnes, 
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scarcely  heeding  the  interruption,  '  at  the  pictures 
which  men  of  old  drew  for  us  of  heaven.  It  is  always 
a  place  of  large  rivers  and  plenteousness  of  fruit  and 
exhaustless  light.  But  their  heaven,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  seems  to  me  just  this,  that  we 
are  getting  beyond  competition  to  where,  as  Char- 
lotte says,  there  will  be  enough  for  everybody.' 

'  Miss  Du  Cane  and  I  were  saying  something  of 
the  same  sort  the  other  day,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  and 
I  said  that  I  thought  everyone  ought  to  be  born 
with  a  certain  amount  of  income  insured  to  them.' 

A  dreamer  has  notoriously  a  small  number  of 
listeners,  and  Agnes  would  scarcely  have  cared  to 
have  continued  her  conversation  had  she  not  caught 
sight  of  Hetty's  eyes  fixed  upon  hers. 

Hugh,  with  his  eyeglass  alert  in  his  eye,  listened 
with  well-bred  attention,  while  Charlotte  cocked 
her  ears  in  anticipation  of  a  slip  in  logic.  Geoffrey 
listened  gratefully,  for  there  was  something  to  his 
mind  essentially  beautiful  in  this  serious  talk  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Sunday  evening. 

Already  the  unusual  exertion  of  speaking  to  a 
number  of  people,  and  the  excitement  of  expressing 
thoughts  which  she  so  seldom  uttered,  had  fatigued 
Agnes  Clitheroe,  and  brought  a  hectic  flush  to  her 
cheek.  The  moment  of  expressing  herself  with 
lucidity  seemed  to  be  past.  '  When  we  all  under- 
stand,' she  began,  the  traces  of  fatigue  showing 
themselves  in  her  voice. 

Miss  Du  Cane  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  in  one 
of  those  pretty  attitudes  which  were  characteristic 
of  her.  '  I  suppose  the  trouble  is,'  she  said,  '  that 
we  shall  require  everyone  to  understand,  or  else  we 
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shan't  enjoy  our  Heaven  one  bit.  Because  what- 
ever else  has  been  said  of  it,  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  Heaven  is  a  place  where  one  will  be  alone.' 

There  is  an  essential  solitude  in  the  nature  of  most 
women,  and  their  protection  against  it  is  that  they 
are  hardly  ever  alone. 

'  No,  we  shall  not  be  alone,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe, 
and  she  smiled  in  the  way  that  showed  all  the 
pathetic  worn  lines  of  her  face,  '  but  I  think  some 
day  we  shall  all  understand.' 

'  Your  sentiments  do  you  infinite  credit,  Lady 
Clitheroe,'  said  Hugh,  in  the  elderly  manner  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  him,  '  but  if  we  had  time,  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  with 
you,  and  convince  you  that,  though  excellent,  your 
theories  are  untenable.' 

1  But  the  dressing-gong  has  sounded,'  said  Char- 
lotte bitterly,  '  and  even  a  discussion  upon  the 
sublimest  topics  must  be  abandoned  in  favour  of 
hot  soup.' 


MONDAY 

ANOTHER  sunlit  September  day,  gorgeous  with 
autumn  colouring,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
easy  routine  of  country-house  life  with  its  diletan- 
tism,  its  agreeable  dawdling,  and  it?  unstrained 
oral  intercourse,  had  approached  the  time  of 
pleasant  assembly  in  the  drawing-room  for  after- 
noon tea.  In  a  house  where  nothing  very  brilliant 
was  demanded  of  its  guests,  and  where  the  fatiguing 
exigencies  of  being  *  fast '  were  unknown,  the  mind 
might  loiter  as  well  as  the  body,  and  might  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  Only  Sir  Ferdinand,  con- 
scientiously active  as  usual,  had  ventured  to  dis- 
turb the  languor  of  the  hot  day  by  ordering  two 
carriages  for  an  afternoon  expedition  to  the  Roman 
camp,  whose  locality  was  so  often  missed  by  strangers 
who  visited  it .  He  had  been  grievously  disappointed 
because  Miss  Ellis  and  two  neighbours  who  had 
driven  over  to  lunch,  in  all  confidence  believing 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  spend  the  afternoon 
as  they  liked,  had  been  the  only  persons  whose 
politeness  had  made  them  submit  to  revisit  it. 
Geoffrey  and  Miss  Du  Cane  had  walked  again  across 
the  river  and  up  to  the  bit  of  purple  moorland 
beneath  the  hill,  where  wild  birds  called,  and  the  air 
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was  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
clouds  rested  softly.  They  were  companions  to- 
gether by  the  general  indulgence  of  everyone  in  the 
house.  What  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
be  together  on  walks  and  drives  and  rides  ?  Both 
were  young,  both  good  to  look  upon,  and  Geoffrey 
was  an  eager  claimant.  He  was  falling  in  love,  and 
everybody  knew  it,  and  Geoffrey  did  not  care  a 
hang  !  '  Love  and  a  cold  cannot  be  hid,'  says  the 
old  proverb,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  concealment  of  this  prosperous  love  affair. 
There  were  no  little  difficulties  to  contend  with,  no 
planning  and  resolving  to  meet,  no  guarded  little 
notes,  suggesting  dinner  or  the  Play  as  a  means  of 
seeing  one  another,  no  misunderstandings  to  delay 
delightful  intercourse  and  intimacy  of  thought  and 
feeling.  But  all  the  long  September  days  and  the 
pleasant  lamplit  evenings  were  theirs  to  enjoy  to 
the  uttermost.  For  even  Ferdie  did  not  insist  upon 
disturbing  them,  and  Hugh  and  Charlotte  were 
almost  youthful  in  their  sympathy. 

Hugh  and  Charlotte  had  spent  their  afternoon  in 
playing  a  warlike  game  of  croquet,  which  had  lasted 
until  teatime.  Croquet  was  the  only  subject  upon 
which  the  two  disagreed.  Hugh  believed  that  Char- 
lotte played  too  many  risky  shots,  and  Charlotte  had 
discovered  that  Hugh's  game  lacked  brilliance.  This 
afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  he  had  offered  her  a 
bisque,  and  Charlotte  was  trying  to  be  strong- 
minded,  and  to  forget  that  she  had  been  insulted. 
She  welcomed  tea  and  a  little  intellectual  conversa- 
tion as  a  relief  after  the  acrimony  and  mental  dis- 
turbance engendered  by  a  losing  game  of  croquet. 
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'  We  were  discussing,'  said  Hugh,  rising  politely 
from  the  chair  by  the  tea-table,  as  Geoffrey  and 
Miss  Du  Cane  entered  the  room,  '  whether  an 
oyster  dies  when  its  shell  is  opened,  or  whether  it 
is  still  in  a  sentient  state  of  vitality  when  placed  in 
our  mouths.' 

'  If  we  knew  where  oysters  came  from,'  said  Char- 
lotte darkly,  'we  should  probablynot  eat  them  at  all.' 

'  I  knew  a  whole  party  once,'  said  Hugh  with 
deepening  interest,  '  who  were  attacked  by  copper 
poisoning  on  board  a  yacht,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  all  been  eating  oysters  which  had  been 
feeding  on  the  copper  plates  of  ships.  The  whole 
party  were  affected  by  it,  and  it  showed  itself  in 
an  outbreak  of  a  most  painful  skin  eruption.' 

'  Will  someone  put  a  large  bun  into  Latimer's 
mouth,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  or  sit  upon  his  head,  or 
otherwise  extinguish  him.  Hugh,  my  dear  fellow, 
pray  remember  that  we  are  at  tea.' 

'  We  might  have  a  more  romantic  subject  of  con- 
versation,' said  Miss  Ellis. 

'  The  days  of  romance  are  over,'  said  Colonel  Carr. 
«  No  one  is  romantic  now.' 

The  penhams  turned  affectionate  eyes  upon  each 
other,  and  hoped  that  their  glances  across  the  tea- 
table  had  been  intercepted  and  approved  by  the 
company.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Anson,  the  unwilling 
sightseers  of  the  afternoon,  were  fortifying  them- 
selves with  a  large  meal  of  bread  and  jam  and 
macaroons  before  starting  on  their  homeward  drive. 
Mrs.  Anson  had  driven  over  from  Highpen  on  pur- 
pose to  see  the  famous  Hesketh  dahlias,  and  was 
still  regretting  that  she  had  happened  to  pay  her 
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visit  on  a  Roman  camp  day,  and  she  resented  the 
fact  that  Sir  Ferdinand  had  forced  her  to  say  that 
she  had  enjoyed  herself.  Captain  Anson,  who  de- 
tested driving,  had  not  altogether  got  over  his  irrita- 
tion at  having  had  to  sit  for  two  mortal  hours,  as 
he  expressed  it,  opposite  Miss  Ellis  in  a  landau. 
Sir  Ferdinand  alone  felt  that  a  duty  had  been  done, 
and  he  was  snatching  a  hasty  tea  before  descending 
to  the  lower  regions  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
had  gone  wrong  with  the  kitchen  boiler. 

'  I  wish,  said  Charlotte,  '  that  someone  would 
define  for  me  what  romance  really  is.'  Charlotte 
seldom  let  even  a  statement  as  to  the  hour  by  the 
clock  pass  unchallenged.  '  Things  which  are  called 
romantic  don't  appeal  to  me  in  the  least.  For 
instance,  I  detest  moonlight.' 

4  How  many  beautiful  poems  are  written  about 
the  moon,'  said  Miss  fellis,  in  her  vague  way.  '  It 
seems  to  have  inspired  so  many  writers.'  She 
handed  her  teacup  to  be  refilled. 

1  There  will  be  a  full  moon  to-night,'  said  Captain 
Anson,  heavily  munching  cake.  '  The  moon  is  a 
very  useful  light,  I  think,  when  you  are  driving  out 
late  in  the  country,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
inspire  either  lovers  or  poets  to  talk  nonsense  about 
it.  I  really  don't,  you  know,'  he  added  more  mildly, 
feeling  that  the  irritation  of  the  afternoon  wras 
showing  itself  in  his  voice. 

4  Your  dahlias  must  look  beautiful  by  moonlight, 
Lady  Clitheroe,'  said  Mrs.  Anson,  her  mind  reverting 
with  a  sigh  to  the  neglected  herbaceous  borders. 

'  Moonlight  used  to  be  our  favourite  time  at 
Stichings,  used  it  not,  Marion  ?'  said  Mr.  Denham. 
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But  the  polite  little  pluckings  and  snatchings 
which  people  make  at  conversation,  hoping  to 
turn  it  in  their  own  direction,  were  quite  useless 
when  Charlotte  Balfour  and  Hugh  Latimer  were 
present.  Their  powers  of  seizing  every  conver- 
sation and  making  it  their  own  were  unassail- 
able. 

'  Were  I  to  write  a  novel,'  said  Hugh,  '  one  rule 
I  should  make  would  be  to  cut  out  of  it  every 
startling  or  romantic  incident.     I  am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  novels  are  supposed  to  portray  real 
life,  though  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  their  aim.     Our  lives 
are  for  the  most  part  too  commonplace  to  be  in- 
teresting, while  as  for  a  plot ! — there  is  simply  no 
place  for  such  a  thing  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
existence.     Ask    any   number    of   people    chatting 
round  the  fire  in  the  evening,  for  instance,  to  tell 
you  some  interesting  or  romantic  story  occurring  in 
the  immediate  cognizance  of  their  own  experience — 
how  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  so  ?     Missing 
heirs  are  unknown.    Very  few  people  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  possession  of  a  large  and  unex- 
pected fortune,  and   still  fewer  have  a  double  so 
nearly  like  them  as  to  cause  any  confusion  except 
in   the   minds   of   the   most    casual   acquaintance. 
But  if  there  must  be  a  plot,'  he  continued,  raising 
his  voice  a  little  to  ward  oft  any  possible  interrup- 
tion   from    another    speaker,    '  for    heaven's    sake 
don't  try  to  lay  it  in  a  well-governed  Christian  land, 
with  an  excellent  police  force,   an  irreproachable 
court  of  justice,  and  a  system  of  government  in- 
spection in  all  public  institutions.' 
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*  I  rather  like  a  plot,5  said  Captain  Anson.  c  I 
don't  know  what  else  you  read  a  book  for.' 

1  We  were  reading  one  which  came  out  in  serial 
form  in  a  magazine  the  other  day,'  said  Mrs.  Anson, 
4  and  there  was  a  startling  incident  in  every  chapter 
—a  house  on  fire,  a  gun  accident,  a  boating  accident, 
a  murder,  and  a  suicide — all  strung  together  on  the 
story  of  a  complicated  love  affair  and  a  lost  uncle. 
Jim  loved  it !' 

'  Yes,  you  should  get  it,'  said  Captain  Anson. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  had  in  the 
house  for  a  long  time.' 

4 1  do  not  consider  that  even  plots  or  a  chain  of 
impossible  *  incidents  are  by  any  means  the  worst 
part  of  novels,'  said  Charlotte.  '  It's  the  sickly 
romance  of  them  that  I  object  to.' 

Latimer  paused  and  listened  as  he  did  to  no  one 
else's  conversation,  and  Charlotte,  who  had  un- 
consciously adopted  exactly  his  precise  incisive 
form  of  speech,  flung  back  her  smooth,  tow-coloured 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  went  on  :  '  I  believe,' 
she  said,  'that  ninety -nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
are  introduced  with  more  or  less  formality  to  the 
woman  they  eventually  marry.  In  novels  they 
must  rescue  her  from  drowning,  or  stop  her  run- 
away horse,  before  they  seem  to  care  to  speak  to 
her.  Fancy  having  to  be  in  some  pitiable  plight 
before  man  the  rescuer  arrives  !' 

4  And  even  horses  do  not  run  away  every  day !' 
said  Hugh.  '  We  never,  at  dinner,  sit  by  chance 
next  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  knows 
that  our  uncle  did  not  die  as  we  supposed,  but 
is  living  in  West  Africa.  Very  few  people  affect 
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the  current  of  our  lives,  or  even  touch  our  fates. 
They  pop  in  and  out  quite  aimlessly,  and  nothing 
much  happens.  Ladies  go  and  have  tea  with 
each  other,  and  discuss  at  great  length  any  new 
neighbour  who  comes  to  the  country-side  ;  and 
the  men  hunt  and  shoot,  and  probably  marry  some 
girl  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  They  live  happily, 
or  unhappily,  but  nearly  always  prosaically  ever 
afterwards.  Whereas  in  novels,  which  I  claim  are 
much  more  amusing  than  real  life,  the  English- 
man is  often  some  impossible  villain,  and  the 
English  girl  loves  like  a  Spanish  sefiora  of  the 
opera,  with  her  heart  on  fire  and  a  dagger  at  her 
belt.' 

*  Probably,'  said  Charlotte,  '  every  man  and 
woman  considers  his  or  her  own  marriage  romantic. 
But  to  an  outsider  it  appears  a  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence.' 

The  eyes  of  the  company  were  turned  apologetic- 
ally upon  the  Denhams.  There  was  a  pause,  which 
Sir  Ferdinand  broke  by  saying  in  a  tone  of  distress  : 
4 1  think,  Charlotte,  you  should  be  more  careful 
what  you  are  saying.5 

'  It  is  love,  I  suppose,'  said  Agnes,  *  which  always 
seems  to  us  all  very  important.' 

'  Love,'  said  Colonel  Carr,  4  is  the  most  absurd  of 
all  human  emotions.  It  postulates  the  theory  of 
latent  divinity  in  ourselves,  and  its  recognition  by 
others;  and,  having  done  so,  marriage  puts  the 
ridiculous  theory  to  the  test  of  a  lifetime.' 

4  Colonel  Carr,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe  smiling, 
k  bridge  has  had  a  most  sadly  deleterious  effect  upon 
you.  I  believe  you  only  think  of  hearts  as  meaning 
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eight  a  trick,  and  "  one  to  love  "  makes  you  merely 
determined  to  win  the  rubber  game.' 

Colonel  Carr  glanced  at  her  with  one  of  the  keen 
flashes  of  his  deep-sunk  eyes.  He  had  proposed 
to  her  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and 
Agnes  believed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

'  If  anybody  cares  about  it,'  said  Colonel  Carr, 
'  we  might  have  time  for  a  game  of  bridge  before 
dinner.' 

'  Arid  we  ought  to  be  going,'  said  Mrs.  Anson. 
'  We  have  a  long  drive  before  us.  May  I  ask  for  the 
carriage  ?' 

Sir  Ferdinand  got  up  with  ill-concealed  pleasure 
to  ring  the  bell.  He  had  been  inwardly  longing  for 
some  time  back  to  be  downstairs  with  his  tools, 
taking  a  look  at  the  kitchen  boiler.  He  thought  he 
had  done  the  Ansons  pretty  thoroughly  this  after- 
noon, and  hoped  there  would  be  no  one  else  at  lunch 
for  some  while  to  come. 

'  I'd  like  Marion  to  learn  bridge,'  said  Mr.  Den- 
ham  ;  '  she  might  be  my  partner  for  an  hour,  but  I 
believe  there  is  some  feminine  vanity  to  be  tried 
on  before  dinner,  isn't  there,  Marion  ?  So  we 
mustn't  play  too  late.' 

1 1  am  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't  rather  stay  here, 
if  you  are  going  to  discuss  things,'  said  Miss  Ellis. 
'  But  still,'  she  continued  waveringly,  '  I  believe 
bridge  is  the  most  useful  accomplishment  you  can 
have  nowadays.' 

'  Poor  Florrie  !'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her  ;  '  she  always  reminds  me  of  some 
child  at  a  party  who  goes  about  from  one  group  to 
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another,  and  is  afraid  that  she  may  be  missing 
something  that  is  going  on.' 

'  Colonel  Carr  is  a  hard-hearted  old  sinner,'  said 
Geoffrey,  laughing.  ('  May  I  smoke,  Lady 
Clitheroe  ?)  I  wonder  if  he  believes  what  he 
says  ?  One  used  to  hear  that  he  had  had  a  love 
affair  long  ago,  and  had  never  got  over  it.' 

'  Matrimony  is  growing  unfashionable,'  said 
Agnes. 

Charlotte  was  quick  to  seize  the  chance  of  airing 
her  views,  and  exclaimed,  *  Girls  used  so  confi- 
dently to  expect  to  be  married  that  all  women's 
work  was  shadowed  by  the  possible  man  who  would 
come  and  take  her  from  it  some  day.  "  Occupy 
till  /  come  "  was  the  only  sort  of  encouragement 
that  men  ever  gave  to  it.' 

'  I  hate  women  to  work,'  said  Geoffrey  briefly. 

Miss  Du  Cane  was  silent.  Like  many  other  girls 
she  had  grown  up  quite  unconsciously  to  regard 
matrimony  as  the  obvious  ending  to  her  girlhood. 
People  had  often  said  of  her  that  she  was  waiting 
for  a  good  match,  but  their  remarks  were  made 
from  an  undefined  feeling  that  a  good  match  would 
be  suitable  for  Miss  Du  Cane,  rather  than  crediting 
her  with  worldly  ambition.  She  was  a  woman  who 
attracted  the  best  sort  of  men,  and  more  than  one 
had  wanted  to  marry  her,  without  success.  It 
seemed  as  if  within  her  heart  there  was  a  sacred 
place,  hardly  suspected  even  by  herself,  or  if  sus- 
pected it  was  safely  guarded  and  kept  under  lock 
4  and  key.  Now  the  outer  door  had  been  opened, 
and  a  wind  stirred  round  the  place,  and  the  veil  of 
the  shrine  had  begun  to  tremble. 
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*  It  is  coming  to  her  as  to  all  others,'  thought 
Agnes  Clitheroe.  '  I  hope  Geoffrey  is  good  enough 
for  her.'  Then  an  undefined  feeling  of  apprehension 
swept  across  her,  and  she  said  quickly  and  im- 
pulsively, with  a  sharpness  very  foreign  to  her  usual 
voice  :  *  We  risk  too  much  in  love.  It  is  absurd 
to  stake  all  our  fortune  on  a  single  throw.' 

The  unusual  ness  of  the  tone  of  her  voice  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  two  who  remained  in  the 
room — for  Hugh  and  Charlotte  had  gone  off  to 
attend  to  some  of  their  numerous  occupations — 
and  their  surprise  kept  them  silent  for  a  moment. 

4 1  suppose  nothing  is  worth  having  unless  we 
are  content  to  stake  everything  upon  it,'  said  Hetty 
at  last. 

4  Ah,  those  things  that  are  worth  having,'  said 
Agnes  in  a  voice  that  was  still  disturbed,  almost 
like  that  of  a  woman  who  speaks  when  she  is  in 
pain,  '  what  do  we  not  risk  for  them,  and  how  do 
we  not  pray  to  have  them  !' 

Long  afterwaids  Hetty  understood  why  it  was 
that  a  woman  for  whom  speech  and  self-revelation 
came  with  so  much  difficulty  had  spoken  and  con- 
tinued to  speak  as  she  did.  Her  voice  had  regained 
its  normal  quietness,  when,  after  many  minutes, 
Agnes  spoke  again.  But  for  both  her  listeners  it 
seemed  that  while  she  spoke  the  blind  which  had 
been  drawn  down  on  the  day  that  her  husband  died 
had  been  partially  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  that 
within  could  be  heard  a  sound  like  the  echo  of  a 
woman's  passionate  sobbing. 

4 1  sometimes  think,'  continued  Agnes,  and  |her 
voice  was  not  only  quiet  and  low,  but  had  a  light 
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touch  of  narrative  in  it ;  her  manner  of  speaking  con- 
secutively instead  of  in  jerky  sentences  was  pardon- 
able in  a  woman  whose  thoughts  matured  themselves 
during  long  nights  of  sleeplessness  and  long  days 
of  pain.  '  I  sometimes  think  we  are  like  children 
lying  in  a  darkened  room  at  night,  and  through  the 
window  comes  the  soft,  faint  light  of  many  stars. 
It  shows  us  things  in  simple  outline,  the  frame 
of  the  window,  the  wardrobe  near  our  beds,  the 
mirror  on  the  table.  We  do  not  question  their 
substance  ;  we  realize  their  simple  shapes  ;  it  is  all 
very  home-like  and  tranquil,  and  we  lie  smiling  in 
the  semi-darkness  and  are  content.' 

She  paused  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
for  a  moment,  as  though  trying  to  recall  some 
childish  scene,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  any  pain- 
fulness. 

'  There  may  be  some  dark  corner  of  the  room 
which  no  light  touches,  and  this  seems  to  us  very 
mysterious,  and  we  wonder  whether  it  does  not 
contain  something  fairylike  and  beautiful,  and  how 
far  it  extends.  Walls  do  not  exist  to  our  childish 
minds  ;  the  bedroom  is  vast  in  the  darkness.  .  .  . 
Then  someone  enters  with  a  brilliant  lamp,  which 
dazzles  us  with  its  brightness,  and  we  sit  up,  and 
stretch  out  our  arms  towards  it  and  love  its  beauti- 
ful light. 

'  We  turn  to  look  at  the  objects  whose  dim  shapes 
we  saw  before,  and  we  find  that  they  are  lovely, 
and  the  far  dark  corner  of  the  room  is  lovely  too, 
and  the  mirror,  which  before  was  only  an  outline, 
shows  us  ourselves,  and  by  the  light  of  the  beautiful 
lamp  we,  too,  are  lovely.  We  laugh,  and  sing,  and 
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dance  about  the  room.  Then  the  lamp  is  taken 
away,  and  the  eyes  that  have  looked  upon  the  great 
light  can  see  nothing  now  but  darkness ;  even  the 
stars  have  disappeared.  It  is  quite  dark.  Suddenly 
we  realize  that  we  are  alone  in  the  cold  and  the 
darkness,  and  we  put  our  heads  under  the  bed- 
clothes and  cry  ourselves  to  sleep.' 

*  What  a  brute  her  first  husband  must  have  been,' 
thought  Geoffrey. 

'  I  sometimes  find  Aunt  Agnes's  remarks  very 
painful,5  Charlotte  had  once  said.  '  One  knows  that 
her  life  was  a  tragedy  for  years,  and  she  says  things 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  horrible 
pathos  in  them  that  one  can  imagine  in  a  martyr's 
hymn  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.' 

'  Geoffrey,'  said  Agnes  lightly,  '  you  will  never 
want  to  come  into  my  sitting-room  again,  if  I  tell 
you  foolish  fables.' 

Sir  Ferdinand  came  briskly  into  the  room  with  as 
much  suddenness  as,  to  many  people,  he  seemed  to 
have  come  into  Agnes  Clitheroe's  life.  He  wore  a 
large  white  apron  with  a  bib  fastened  to  his  shoul- 
ders with  straps  of  tape,  and  he  carried  a  basket 
of  tools  in  his  hand.  His  devotion  to  his  wife  fre- 
quently showed  itself  by  bringing  all  his  real  or 
imaginary  worries  to  her,  and  he  had  a  number  of 
grievances  to  report  in  connection  with  the  glass 
door  downstairs,  which  had  been  not  only  left  open, 
but  actually  hooked  back  to  the  wall.  Sir  Fer- 
dinand wanted  to  know  how,  if  repeated  speaking 
had  no  effect,  he  was  to  have  his  orders  enforced. 

Geoffrey  rose  and  gave  himself  a  shake.  He  was 
glad  to  see  Ferdie,  and  half  hoped  that  someone 
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would  now  bring  lights  into  the  room.  It  may 
have  been  a  sign  in  him  of  a  sympathetic  nature 
that  sad  or  painful  things  were  singularly  distasteful 
to  him.  To  care  not  at  all  is  probably  a  safeguard 
against  feeling  for  the  woes  of  others  ;  but  Geoffrey 
had  a  kindly  heart,  and  he  felt  deeply  for  the 
beautiful  tired  woman  lying  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire. 
The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  something  that 
was  pathetic,  and  not  altogether  understandable, 
and  Geoffrey  resented  it,  and  said  to  himself  that  he 
hoped  Agnes  was  not  getting  morbid.  Doubtless 
she  had  had  a  horribly  rough  time  of  it  for  many 
years,  but  she  ought  to  try  and  forget  all  that 
now.' 

'  Well,  how's  the  boiler,  Ferdie  ?'  he  said  cheer- 
fully, getting  up  and  going  towards  the  fire. 

'  The  boiler,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  such  a  serious 
business  as  I  had  first  imagined,'  replied  Sir  Fer- 
dinand, '  and  the  late  incomprehensible  conditions 
of  cold  water  for  the  baths  in  the  morning  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  a  new  kitchen-maid  did  not 
understand  the  flues.  I  saw  the  girl  myself,'  he 
went  on,  '  and  went  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
with  her,  so  now  I  hope  it  will  be  all  right.  Geoffrey, 
you  must  positively  go  to  the  smoking-room  and 
play  bridge.  I  passed  through  there  just  now,  and 
the  Denhams  have  gone  to  try  on  millinery  before 
dinner.  Why  can't  they  do  anything  apart  ? 
Denham  is  a  fool,  and  is  overdoing  it.  Do,  Geoffrey, 
go  and  make  up  a  rubber  with  Hugh  and  Charlotte 
and  Colonel  Carr.' 

'  My  dear  Ferdie,'  said  Geoffrey  good-humouredly, 
'  I  believe  you  have  got  a  positive  grudge  against 
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anyone  who  sits  down  comfortably  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time.' 

'  Firelight,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand  throwing  back, 
his  head  and  speaking  in  his  usual  eager,  fervent 
way,  '  always  seems  to  me  a  great  incentive  to  idle- 
ness. No,  please  don't  have  the  lamps,  for  good- 
ness sake — please  don't,  Agnes.  I  can  do  some 
knitting  and  hear  you  and  Hetty  talk.' 

'  Ferdie,'  said  Agnes,  whose  manner  always 
changed  to  something  light-hearted  and  almost 
playful  when  her  husband  was  in  the  room,  '  you 
know  that  no  one  but  Hugh  and  Charlotte  have  a 
chance  of  talking  when  you  are  in  the  room.' 

4 1  consider  that  Charlotte  talks  too  much,'  said 
Sir  Ferdinand.  'No  doubt  it  is  in  the  family  to 
do  so.' 

He  stood  upright  on  the  hearthrug,  his  queer 
little  bird-like  head  thrown  back,  and  a  ball  of  grey 
worsted  thrust  into  his  apron  pocket,  from  which  he 
used  rapidly,  as  he  crocheted  with  almost  ferocious 
speed  at  a  three-cornered  grey  shawl. 

'  The  Denhams  are  both  fools,'  he  said  briskly ; 
'  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Denham  is  not  a  bit  of  a 
bounder.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Agnes,  '  that  Charlotte 
wounded  their  tenderest  feelings  when  she  said  that 
marriage  was  an  ordinary  occurrence.' 

4  Still,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  rapidly  digging  at  his 
grey  worsted  shawl  with  a  white  bone  crochet- 
needle  that  dipped  in  and  out  of  its  meshes  with 
the  mechanical  speed  of  a  steam  shuttle,  '  I  believe 
1  like  their  sentiments  better  than  Carr's.  Roger 
Carr  is  my  very  good  friend,  as  you  know,  Agnes  ; 
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as  you  probably  know,  Hetty ;  but  he  has  no 
business  to  travesty  the  institution  of  marriage, 
which  we  know  from  the  Prayer- Book  is  com- 
mended by  the  Apostles.  That  seems  clear  enough,' 
said  Sir  Ferdinand,  who  had  a  dim  notion  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  been  married  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  '  and  I  don't  believe 
that  we  have  had  to  wait  till  the  twentieth  century 
to  get  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a 
man  who  isn't  even  ordained.' 

'  I  heard  someone  regretting  the  other  day,'  said 
Agnes,  '  that  very  few  people  could  afford  to  marry 
for  love.' 

'  Everything  nowadays  is  what  we  can  afford,' 
said  Sir  Ferdinand  drastically, '  which  really  means 
how  little  we  need  sacrifice  to  retain  our  comforts. 
I  heard  Curtice  say  in  this  very  house  last  time  he 
stayed  here,'  he  went  on,  '  that  he  would  not  care 
to  see  the  most  beloved  woman  in  the  world  at  the 
head  of  his  breakfast-table,  if  he  had  to  regard  her 
across  a  dish  of  smoked  bacon  and  eggs.' 

Agnes  laughed,  and  said  that  Mi.  Curtice  was 
getting  very  fat.  '  He  is  coming  here  next  Wed- 
nesday,' she  added,  '  and  you  must  take  him  for 
many  walks,  Ferdie.  So  stout  a  young  man  is 
really  offensive  to  one's  sensibilities.' 

4  Is  there  anyone  else  coming  on  Wednesday  ?'  he 
asked. 

4 1  have  got  a  list  somewhere,'  said  Agnes.  '  Mr. 
Curtice  and  the  Hagues  ;  and  the  Ansons  are  coming 
over  again  to  stop  till  Monday.  Oh,  and  Lord 
Vesey  and  Miss  Gunnison.' 

4 1  am  glad,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  *  that  we  have 
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got  a  good  many  interesting  things  to  show  people 
when  they  come  here.  I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to 
take  Hague  to  see  the  church,  as  he  is  a  Jew  ;  but 
still,  I  don't  mind  Hague.  He  has  worked  for  his 
money  and  made  it  honestly,  I  believe,  and  he  has 
married  a  little  cat  of  a  wife,  for  which  one  can  only 
be  sorry  for  him,  poor  chap  !' 

*  Poor  Lady  Biddy,'  said  Agnes,  '  she  is  not  very 
good-natured.' 

'  She  is  the  most  arrant  gossip  in  Europe,'  said 
Sir  Ferdinand,  'which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Still, 
one  always  hears  that  she  has  been  rather  civil  to 
all  Hague's  impossible  relations.' 

'  Biddy  rather  enjoys  the  relations,  I  think,'  said 
Agnes,  '  and  she  is  as  good  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  Emporium.  Biddy  can  be  very  funny  about  it !' 

'  Long  ago  people  who  were  snobs  and  who  were 
ashamed  of  the  trade,  in  which  they  had  made  their 
money,  said  nothing  about  it,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand. 
'  But  now  their  snobbishness  takes  the  form  of 
talking  a  great  deal  about  it  and  making  game 
of  it.' 

1  That's  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan,'  said 
Agnes,  laughing,  '  for  at  least  one  knows  that  if  a 
man  makes  his  money  in  pork  one  is  not  debaned 
from  speaking  about  sausages  when  he  is  present. 
The  pork-butcher  of  to-day  is  much  more  likely  to 
shout  his  wares  aloud  than  to  quarrel  with  you  for 
even  glancing  at  a  pig.  And  I  think  thin  skins  are 
not  lacerated  in  the  way  one  imagines  they  used 
to  be.' 

1  No  one  has  got  a  thin  skin  nowadays,'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand.  '  Sensitiveness  is  quite  out  of  fashion. 
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Look  at  Sam !  You  couldn't  insult  Sam  Curtice 
if  you  tried.' 

4  Poor  Mr.  Curtice  !'  said  Agnes,  laughing  ;  '  it 
must  be  very  blunting  to  the  sensibilities  to  be  re- 
fused by  so  many  heiresses  !' 

'  I  suppose  he  will  spend  all  his  time  when  he 
is  here,  trying  to  induce  Miss  Gunnison  to  marry 
him,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand.  '  He  has  been  stalking 
her  round  Europe  to  my  certain  knowledge  for 
six  months.' 

'  Hetty  and  I  made  up  our  minds  the  other  night 
that  no  one  could  possibly  be  ill-natured  in  the  fire- 
light,' said  Agnes,  '  and  we  really  are  becoming 
quite  abominably  severe  !' 

Sir  Ferdinand  laid  down  his  crocheted  shawl, 
and  dug  the  ivory  hook  through  its  woollen  meshes, 
then  went  and  sat  on  the  sofa  by  his  wife.  He 
touched,  in  his  oddly  affectionate  way  which 
suggested  a  caress,  the  lace  about  the  dress  which 
she  wore.  '  My  dear  Agnes,  my  dear  Agnes,'  he 
burst  forth,  '  you  are  a  saint  !  Why  don't  you 
heave  something  at  my  head  when  I  begin  to  say 
these  horrible  things  ?' 

1  If  I  were  quite  sure  I  should  hit  you,'  said 
Agnes,  with  one  of  her  little  sallies  of  fun  ;  '  but  you 
aie  such  a  little  man,  Ferdie.' 

Sir  Ferdinand's  bright  eyes  twinkled,  and  he 
laughed  delightedly.  '  I  am  allowed  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  wasp  sometimes,'  he  said  to  Miss  Du  Cane, 
*  because  I  only  measure  five  foot  six.' 


TUESDAY 

SIR  FERDINAND  had  decided  emphatically  that  the 
Denhams  must  see  St.  Martin's  Abbey.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denham  disliked 
sightseeing,  and  that  their  sole  happiness  consisted 
in  the  solitude  which  is  engendered  by  ostentatiously 
keeping  away  from  people  ;  that  seemed  to  the  little 
baronet  a  very  poor  excuse  for  neglecting  so  obvious 
a  duty  as  St.  Martin's  Abbey. 

Naturally  a  gregarious  couple,  the  remote  situa- 
tions which  the  Denhams  sought  for  in  gardens  and 
grounds  would  have  lost  much  of  their  attractiveness 
to  them  had  this  not  entailed  an  emphatic  with- 
drawal of  themselves  from  every  company.  They 
revelled  in  conspicuous  absences,  and  enjoyed  the 
negative  distinction  of  being  out  of  the  way  on  the 
few  occasions  on  which  their  company  was  required. 
They  believed,  in  spite  of  teaching  and  of  the  ex- 
periences of  history,  that  marriage  was  a  unique 
experience  belonging  to  themselves  alone,  and 
that  therefore  their  happy  condition  must  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  others.  They  mingled  but 
little  with  their  fellow-beings,  and  found  no  time 
or  attention  to  give  to  anyone  but  themselves. 
When  Mr.  Denham  took  a  lady  in  to  dinner  his  wife 
bestowed  a  very  small  portion  of  her  abstracted 
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mind  upon  her  own  neighbour.  She  listened  to 
nothing  but  Mr.  Denham's  conversation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and  would  often  smile 
fatuously  at  some  remark  that  was  made  to  her,  to 
the  irritation  of  the  person  who  addressed  her. 
She  resented  Sir  Ferdinand's  small  and  nightly- 
repeated  joke,  when  he  was  trying  in  a  distracted 
manner  to  settle  his  guests  at  the  dinner-table,  that 
4  he  must  try  and  divide  all  the  married  couples,' 
and  she  never  failed  to  protest  with  wee-wifely 
loyalty  against  any  arrangement  which  excluded 
her  from  sitting  next  to  Percy. 

Mr.  Denham  was  one  of  those  childlike  persons  in 
whom  the  old  habit  of  '  showing  off '  lingers  long. 
Did  he  but  ask  his  wife  on  the  return  from  her  walk 
if  her  feet  were  wet,  or  recommend  her  to  change  her 
shoes,  he  invariably  did  so  when  everyone  was 
seated  at  the  tea-table  ;  and  he  would  place  his 
hand  conspicuously  upon  her  shoulder  as  he  bent 
to  whisper  his  solicitude  into  her  ear.  Mr.  Den- 
ham,  in  fact,  having  but  few  claims  to  distinction, 
posed  solely  as  a  husband,  and  believed  that  he 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  playing  his 
part  better  than  other  men.  His  marriage  was  the 
one  great  event  in  his  otherwise  unremarkable 
existence,  and  he  was  solemnly  convinced  of  its 
stirring  interest  to  the  world.  He  carried  in  his 
pocket-book  a  long  printed  account,  cut  from  a 
local  paper,  which  described  his  wedding  at  Little 
Stainsby,  to  Marion,  fourth  daughter  of  P.  Golding, 
Esquire,  of  Stichings,  and  he  would  often  peruse  the 
flattering  paragraph  when  in  the  society  of  others, 
and  then  hand  it  over  to  them  with  a  smiling  belief 
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that  its  interest  must  be  as  acute  to  them  as  to  him- 
self. It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Denham  considered 
he  had  married  well,  which  seemed  to  increase  his 
satisfaction.  Miss  Marion  Golding  of  Stichings 
was  well  connected,  and  her  relations  had  been  most 
civil  in  their  invitations  to  the  young  people  since 
their  marriage.  Mr.  Denham  himself  believed  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  Denhams  of  Durley,  but 
had  not  proved  the  connection.  He  had  lived  in 
South  Kensington  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
loved  fine  country-houses. 

'  The  slackness,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  of  the 
present  day  is  a  constant  source  of  amazement  to 
me.  I  find  it  in  every  condition  of  life.  My  own 
gardeners  will  put  down  their  spades  before  their 
dinner-bell  has  ceased  ringing,  or  leave  half  a  yard 
of  hedge  uncut  because  the  clock  has  struck  six.' 

Mr.  Denham,  whose  good  manners  usually  took 
the  form  of  frequent  apologies,  excused  the  company 
in  a  general  way  for  their  apparent  backwardness, 
and  said  that  if  it  would  not  tire  Marion  he  thought 
they  would  like  to  see  St.  Martin's  Abbey  in  the 
afternoon. 

'  The  best  train,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  is  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  suppose  a  half-past 
eight  o'clock  breakfast  would  be  an  impossibility. 
We  might  have  been  back  by  lunch-time,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  have  got  it  over.  However,  we  can 
go  there  this  afternoon,  and  get  the  pictures  and 
Henry  VIII. 's  room  done  this  morning.  I  am 
afraid  there  won't  be  a  minute  to  see  the  Eliza- 
bethan silver.' 

'  Poor  Ferdie  !   he  really  does  earn  his  crust,' 
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said  Geoffrey  to  Miss  Du  Cane.  *  But  I  have  seen 
Henry  VIII. 's  room  very  often — have  you  ?' 

Miss  Du  Cane  nodded. 

'  And  Denham,  one  knows,  will  make  all  the  polite 
remarks  that  are  necessary,'  went  on  Geoffrey. 
'  An  oily  little  chap  like  that  always  says  the  right 
thing.  Still,  I  don't  feel  that  friendship  requires 
one  to  pore  over  the  departed  monarch's  pantry 
book  on  a  beautiful  morning  like  this.' 

1  You  must  rest  for  half  an  hour  after  lunch,'  said 
Mr.  Denham  to  his  wife.  '  Don't  take  coffee,  and 
you  may  get  a  little  nap.' 

Sir  Ferdinand's  pictures,  fictitiously  attributed 
by  himself,  were  of  the  black,  indistinct  type  to 
which  his  conscience  allowed  him  to  affix  the  name 
of  early  Italian  masters.  Special  candlesticks, 
made  with  silver-plated  hoods,  had  been  designed 
by  himself  to  enable  the  sightseer  to  enjoy  the  want 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  unintelligible  obscurity  of 
the  figures  and  trees  upon  the  canvasses.  These 
were  hung  for  the  most  part  in  dim  corners  of  the 
house,  many  of  them  being  in  dark  passages,  from 
which  Sir  Ferdinand  said  he  meant  to  move  them  as 
soon  as  he  had  time. 

The  procession,  each  carrying  a  hooded  candle- 
stick— the  tiny  flame  within  the  silver  shelter 
looking  pale  and  sickly  in  the  sunlight — proceeded 
to  a  different  part  of  the  house.  '  Some  day,'  said 
Geoffrey,  who  remained  behind  with  Miss  Du  Cane, 
'  Ferdie  wants  some  conscienceless  artist  to  say 
that  his  pictures  are  original  Ciambues,  Giottos,  or 
Andreas,  and  then  we  shall  hear  that  these  priceless 
gems  had  been  stuck  away  somewhere  in  a  passage 
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and  discovered  by  the  merest  chance.  This  will 
add  much  to  his  pleasure.' 

'  If  Latimer  were  here,'  he  went  on,  laughing, 
'  we  might  ask  him  to  demonstrate  the  psychology 
of  that,  and  Charlotte  would  put  the  matter  in  its 
purely  ethical  light.' 

'  While  we,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  only  laugh  at 
it.  That  is  very  disappointing  of  us,  I  think.' 

1  But  then  we,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  are  much  happier 
than  they  are.' 

1  Because  we,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  using  the  de- 
lightful pronoun  with  a  blush  which  deepened  for 
a  moment  her  very  charming  colour — '  we,  as  Char- 
lotte and  Hugh  have  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
are  very  foolish  people.' 

The  pronoun  was  kept  by  tacit  consent  for  the 
walks  and  the  intimate  moments  which  they  had 
together.  Friendship  had  hardly  required  kindling 
between  the  two.  The  bright  flame  had  leaped  up 
almost  at  sight  of  one  another,  and  had  quickened 
rapidly  to  a  more  ardent  and  absorbing  feeling. 
Even  conventionality  hardly  demanded  a  protest 
for  such  a  prosperous  love  affair.  The  reticence 
which  seemed  to  cling  round  Miss  Du  Cane,  like  some 
old-fashioned  perfume,  made  for  soberness  and  an 
august  maidenliness ;  but  even  she  troubled  little, 
that  more  than  once  kindly  persons  had  given  her 
and  Geoffrey  an  almost  too  apparently  contrived 
opportunity  for  being  with  one  another.  Hetty 
had  not  begun  to  think  at  all  yet.  She  was  per- 
fectly happy.  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  days 
were  long  and  sweet  and  beautiful.  What  though 
the  swallows  had  gone  south,  and  the  trees  on  their 
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eastward  side  wore  the  flush  of  autumn  colours  ; 
there  was  a  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  air  was 
warm,  and  the  landscape  in  its  large  unconscious 
beauty  seemed  to  be  the  minister  of  happy  thoughts. 
Everything  was  right.  Everything  moved  in  order. 
A  sort  of  divine  belief  in  something  perfectly  bene- 
ficent took  possession  of  her.  Those  who  love  are 
proverbially  egotistical ;  they  have  been  singled  out 
as  the  recipients  of  a  gift  whose  value  has  in  it  some- 
thing almost  bewildering.  The  world  stands  still 
for  a  breathless  time,  and  it  is  for  them  that  the  sun 
remains  high  up  in  the  heavens. 

Yet  the  thing  translated  into  a  young  girl's  life 
was  a  very  simple  thing  after  all.  There  was 
someone  who  wanted  Hetty  Du  Cane  every  day — 
who  waited  for  her  in  the  hall,  who  manoeuvred  to 
have  a  place  next  her  at  dinner,  and  who,  when 
evening  came  and  the  candles  were  lighted,  and 
good-nights  were  said,  followed  her  with  his  glance 
as  she  went  upstairs  amongst  the  other  ladies. 
The  chair  beside  her  in  the  drawing-room  was 
seldom  unoccupied  for  very  long.  She  never  went 
unattended  on  a  walk  or  a  ride.  She  was  necessary 
to  someone,  and  if  it  was  for  this  that  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  heavens,  the  celestial  phenomenon  can 
only  be  explained  by  lovers  themselves. 

Hetty  did  not  even  allow  to  herself  that  Geoffrey 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  It  was  a  mere  chance, 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  pretence  at  brushing 
aside  what  was  knocking  with  the  persistency  of  a 
lover  himself  at  her  heart — it  was  mere  chance  that 
had  promoted  the  intimacy  that  existed  between 
them.  The  house  contained  but  few  guests,  and 
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of  those  who  were  there,  the  Denhams  were  ab- 
sorbed in  themselves,  and  Charlotte  and  Hugh, 
although  not  to  be  catalogued  amongst  ordinary 
lovers,  yet  bestowed  their  time  and  their  opinions 
on  one  another.  Colonel  Carr  spent  most  of  his 
days  waiting  about  in  hopes  of  a  walk  with  Agnes, 
and  consoled  himself  with  bridge  problems  and 
caustic  criticisms  when  he  could  not  get  what  he 
wanted.  Miss  Ellis  was  one  of  those  persons  to 
whom  good  people  are  always  polite.  But  even 
they,  with  the  business-like  habit  known  sometimes 
to  the  supremely  dutiful,  of  storing  up  their  good 
deeds,  and  making  a  very  distinct  bargain  with 
their  consciences,  would  set  a  well-defined  limit  to 
the  time  which  they  bestowed  upon  her.  They 
would  seize  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible  in 
the  day  of  taking  a  polite  walk  with  her,  and  then, 
strong  in  their  own  righteousness,  would  definitely 
abandon  Miss  Ellis  as  a  wholesome  duty  well  per- 
formed. 

Poor  Florrie  !  There  seemed  to  be  a  nervous 
necessity  with  her  for  wandering  after  people,  or 
even  of  calling  to  them  in  order  to  make  some 
inane  remark  to  them.  She  gloried  in  unnecessary 
utterances.  To  suggest  the  obvious,  to  ejaculate 
over  the  commonplace,  and  to  recommend  the  in- 
evitable, comprised  the  sum  total  of  her  originality. 
She  loved  fresh  acquaintances  at  hotels,  and  wrote 
long  letters  to  mere  acquaintances.  Amid  such  a 
small  and  heterogeneous  party,  what  wonder  that 
Hetty  and  Geoffrey  Arkwright  should  be  thrown 
together.  To-morrow,  Hetty  told  herself,  fresh 
guests  were  coming,  and  the  pleasant  little  homely 
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gathering  would  break  itself  up  differently.  Shoot- 
ing would  begin,  and  the  newcomers  would  probably 
expect  to  do  more  than  get  through  the  days 
as  lazily  as  they  had  all  been  doing  lately.  It 
was  this  feeling  and  the  resentful  habit  of  mind 
common  with  first  comers  towards  new  guests,  that 
gave  to  the  present  quiet  and  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  walks  and  talks,  that  value  which  a 
want  of  permanence  may  engender. 

'  I  always  call  this  walk  our  own,'  said  Geoffrey, 
when  they  had  crossed  the  iron  bridge — a  brisk- 
looking  little  iron  bridge  painted  white,  such  as 
Sir  Ferdinand  loved — with  the  swift  running  river 
beneath  it,  and  had  wandered  up  by  the  shooting- 
paths  in  the  bracken  to  the  bit  of  moorland  beneath 
the  hill.  c  Let  us  make  a  compact,  you  and  I,  that 
neither  of  us  will  ever  bring  anyone  else  to  walk 
here,  but  that  we  shall  keep  it  for  ourselves.' 

4  As  for  this  particular  seat,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane 
gaily,  as  she  sat  upon  a  rock  that  protruded  itself 
from  the  ground,  '  we  will  put  a  little  fence  round  it, 
and  a  ticket,  with  "  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  " 
on  it.' 

It  was  a  sheltered  spot  that  they  had  found, 
where  some  great  boulders  lay  amongst  the  heather, 
and  a  break  in  the  ground  caused  a  dip  in  the 
moorland.  A  bank  of  sun-baked  earth  like  a 
miniature  cliff  was  at  their  backs,  and  a  wide- 
rolling  strip  of  open  country  and  hills  spread  itself 
out  before  them. 

Geoffrey  stretched  his  long  figure  luxuriously  on 
the  heather  and  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  He 
came  of  a  family  proverbial  for  its  good  looks,  and 
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he  gave  the  matter  very  little  consideration.  An 
artist  might  object  to  his  close-cropped  hair,  stiff 
collar  and  plain  tie  in  its  conventional  hard  knot 
beneath  his  chin  and  even  sentimentalists  could 
hardly  suggest  any  likeness  in  him,  such  as  they  love 
to  discover,  to  a  Greek  god.  But  there  was  a  fine 
air  of  good  breeding  about  the  young  man  stretched 
lazily  on  the  moorland  heather,  and  his  well-cut 
features  under  the  grey  tweed  cap  wore  an  expres- 
sion that  was  altogether  likeable  and  pleasant. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  this  place,'  he  said  pre- 
sently, his  eye  taking  in  the  charming  home-like 
scene,  with  its  suggestion  of  comfort,  and  peace 
and  security — the  big  stone-built  house  which  for 
generations  had  sheltered  a  race  of  good-living 
English  men  and  women,  the  river  winding  through 
the  park,  and  the  great  banked-up  masses  of  woods 
near  the  house. 

'  I  am  beginning  to  think,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  with 
a  thoughtful  air,  which  always  seemed  to  Geoffrey 
like  a  new  and  rare  discovery,  '  that  possession  has 
really  very  little  to  do  with  whether  a  thing  belongs 
to  us  or  not.' 

*  It  sounds  paradoxical,'  said  Geoffrey,  smiling. 

'  And  I  certainly  can't  prove  it  to  be  true,'  said 
Miss  Du  Cane,  '  because  I  have  only  just  begun  to 
think  it,  and  experience  may  prove  that,  as  Char- 
lotte would  say,  "  the  theory  is  quite  untenable." 

'  Still,  we  might  have  your  theory  up  to  date,' 
said  Geoffrey. 

'  It  sounds  so  unworldly  what  I  am  going  to  say,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,  first, 
that  I  am  a  very  worldly  person,  and  that  I  have 
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always  thought  that  possession  is  not  only  nine 
points  of  the  law,  but  of  well-being  also.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  thing  which  really  belongs  to 
one  is  the  thing  which  one  loves.'  She  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  that  diffidence 
which  Charlotte  found  so  lamentable  in  her.  '  Now, 
I  love  this  hill,  for  instance,  and  this  bit  of  moorland, 
while  Ferdie  never  looks  at  it,  I  believe,  without 
thinking  what  a  waste  bit  of  ground  it  is,  and  how 
much  he  would  like  to  drain  it !  So  now,  you  see, 
I  have  begun  to  think  that  the  moor  and  the  hill 
really  belong  to  me  more  than  they  do  to  him.' 

Geoffrey  smiled,  enjoying  her  pretty  idealism,  but 
only  half  convinced.  '  The  theory  might  do,'  he 
said,  '  if  it  were  only  applied  to  beautiful  scenery, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  doesn't  work  if  you  apply  it  to 
anything  else.' 

*  I  have  very  few  theories,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane, 
'  so  when  I  formulate  one  (I  think  formulate  is  the 
right  word),  I  apply  it  to  everything  for  a  time.' 

'  Until  it  breaks  down,'  said  Geoffrey,  smiling. 

'  But,  so  far,  my  theory  about  possession,  which 
is  not  a  very  profound  one  perhaps,  has  not  broken 
down  at  all.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  is  true.  Suppose 
a  man  loves  a  book  very  much  ;  it  doesn't  matter 
how  poorly  it  is  bound,  it  is  far  more  his  possession 
than  the  man's  upon  whose  library  shelves  it  lies 
beautifully  bound,  perhaps,  but  forgotten.  And 
flowers  belong  by  peculiar  right  to  Agnes,  because 
no  one  cares  for  flowers  as  much  as  she  does.  And 
there  is  a  bit  of  Scotland  which  I  know  is  mine, 
because  I  understand  it.' 

*  According  to  your  happy  theory,'  said  Geoffrey, 
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*  everything  becomes  ours  which  we  love.  But,'  he 
went  on  warningly,  '  you  mustn't  apply  this  thought 
of  yours  to  everything  which  comes  in  your  way, 
or  you  will  find,  I'm  afraid,  that  the  theory  will  very 
soon  break  down.  For  instance,  you  are  the  envy 
of  half  the  women  I  know,  because  you  dress  so 
beautifully.  Now,  the  dresses  are  yours  by  right 
of  possession,  they  belong  to  no  one  else.' 

'  But  they  are  also  yours,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane 
quickly,  and  then  stopped  with  a  sudden  blush. 
'  I  mean,'  she  added  quickly,  '  they  are  yours  in  a 
way,  if  you  enjoy  seeing  pretty  dresses.' 

'  I  enjoy  seeing  Ferdie's  trout-stream,'  said 
Geoffrey,  '  but  I  am  afraid  it  doesn't  give  me  the 
right  to  fish  in  it  ;  and  I  enjoy  these  moors,  but  I 
mustn't  shoot  over  them  unless  I  am  asked.  Also, 
I  should  thoroughly  like  to  have  a  place  of  my  own 
in  the  country,  but  however  much  I  love  it,  it  does 
not  bring  me  a  bit  nearer  getting  it.' 

'  Of  course,  I  haven't  had  my  theory  very  long,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  *  but  still,  I  like  it  so  much  that 
I  can't  promise  to  give  it  up.  It  is  rather  com- 
forting for  one  thing.' 

1  It  is  more  than  comforting  :  it  is  simply  beauti- 
ful in  a  world  of  imagination,'  said  Geoffrey  ;  '  but 
I  am  afraid  we  don't  live  in  a  world  of  imagination. 
I  build  castles  in  the  air  myself,  and  have  many  fine 
jtossessions,  but,'  he  shook  his  head,  '  they  are  not 
substantial.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees 
as  she  sat  upon  the  boulder  in  the  heather.  Her 
eyes,  with  their  grave  look  of  questioning,  turned 
on  the  man  beside  her. 
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'  I  hate  shattering  your  ideals,'  he  said,  '  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  these  very  things  which 
people  say  cannot  be  bought  with  money — health, 
and  safety,  too,  and  even  friendship  and  love — 
come  more  to  the  rich  man  than  to  the  poor  one.' 

A  conversation  between  two  persons  is  probably 
really,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  a  matter  of 
vibrations.  Each  one  is  an  instrument  upon  which 
the  other  plays.  But  there  are  such  things  as  flat 
notes  and  strings  not  perfectly  tuned.  We  protest 
against  discords,  and  flat  notes  are  worse.  It  is 
always  wiser  to  get  away  from  the  minor  chords, 
and  to  sweep  the  strings  again  on  the  old  safe 
C  major  key.  And  this  key,  singularly  enough, 
seems  appropriate  to  lovers,  whose  puerility  of  con- 
versation can  sometimes  be  made  a  test  of  their 
feeling.  The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  never 
sinks  at  all  beneath  the  horizon.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  is  dawning,  and  they  talk  of 
shoe-strings  and  the  weather. 

' 1  feel  like  a  little  boy  I  know,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane,  '  who,  when  his  mother  reads  sad  Bible  stories 
to  him,  always  remarks  at  their  conclusion,  "  It's 
very  sad,  but  let's  hope  it  isn't  true."  ' 

4  What  a  jolly  little  chap  !'  exclaimed  Geoffrey, 
reverting  as  easily  as  his  companion  to  the  old 
simple  chords  and  the  cheerful  major  key.  '  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  what  a  depressing 
effect  those  old  stories  used  to  have  on  me.' 

1 1  wonder  what  you  were  like  when  you  were  a 
little  boy,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane.  Perhaps  to  a  woman 
her  lover,  her  husband,  her  son,  are  never  quite 
grown  up.  She  would  have  liked  just  then  to  have 
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seen  some  old  photograph  of  him,  taken  as  a  child, 
and  to  hear  dear,  foolish  records  of  him,  such  as  are 
told  by  ancient  nurses. 

'  I'm  afraid  I  don't  remember,'  said  Geoffrey, 
without  much  effort  at  recollection.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  and  Hetty  were  up  here  on  the 
moorland,  and  away  from  everyone  else.  Charlotte 
and  Hugh  could  plunge  into  the  psychology  of  love, 
or  find  their  souls  revealed  in  the  original  Greek  of 
Euripides.  But  the  average  Englishman  wonders 
if  fellows  used  really  ever  to  quote  poetry  in  the 
moonlight  because  they  were  fond  of  a  woman. 

'  I  was  a  very  ordinary  boy,  I  expect,'  said 
Geoffrey,  '  and  I  know  I  was  always  growing  out  of 
my  clothes,  which  seemed  to  be  a  heinous  offence, 
and  I  had  four  elder  brothers,  who  sat  upon  me 
and  made  me  fag  for  them,  which  I  dare  say  was 
very  wholesome  for  me  although  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant at  the  time.  However,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  helped  to  rub  the  corners  off,  and  so  I  dare  say 
did  the  family  impecuniosity,  which  was  a  chronic 
condition  with  us  so  long  as  I  remember.  Still, 
I  was  not  the  least  bit  interesting,  of  that  I  am 
quite  sure.'  The  old  dim  picture  of  himself  as 
a  little  boy  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him  as 
in  any  way  noteworthy.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
photograph  of  the  little  girl  in  short  frocks. 
4  What  were  you  like  when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?' 
he  said. 

'  Oh,  when  my  father  was  alive,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane,  '  I  suppose  I  was  utterly  spoiled — that  is  the 
only  word  we  have  got  for  being  loved  and  petted 
and  taken  care  of,  isn't  it  ?' 
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*  You  never  had  corners  rubbed  off  ?'  asked 
Geoffrey. 

'  My  father  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  my  mother  has  since  married  again.'  There 
was  a  touch  of  finality  about  her  speech  which 
seemed  to  declare  the  subject  closed,  and  Geoffrey 
did  not  pursue  it. 

'  I  am  glad  the  corners  were  not  rubbed  off,'  he 
said  presently,  looking  at  her  with  his  frank, 
approving  eyes. 

'  I  believe  you  can  always  protect  them,  you 
know,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  with  her  grave  air. 

'  There  is  a  very  nice  old  American  friend  of  my 
father's  who  comes  to  stay  with  us  sometimes  at 
home,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  and  he  said  the  other  day 
that  "  character  was  made  up  of  delicate  crystals, 
and  that  therefore  the  world  should  not  be  so  proud 
of  knocking  the  corners  off,  because  it  spoiled  the 
beautiful  shape  of  the  crystals." 

1  And  the  process  hurts  a  good  deal,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  had  a  wistful 
look  in  them  such  as  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  child 
who  has  been  punished,  he  knows  not  why. 

'  It  hurts  a  good  deal,'  assented  Geoffrey,  '  and 
when  all  the  corners  are  knocked  off,  the  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  that  people  have  become  blunted, 
or  that  their  finer  feelings  have  been  destroyed.' 

The  touch  of  petulance  in  his  tone  was  lost  upon 
Miss  Du  Cane.  She  had  made  the  unique  dis- 
covery of  the  woman  who  loves,  that  she  understood 
her  lover  as  no  one  else  understood  him.  No  one 
had  done  him  justice  before  ;  he  had  never  done 
justice  to  himself.  No  one  had  ever  loved  him 
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well  enough,  because  no  one  had  understood.  She 
felt  resentful  towards  the  brothers  who  had  bullied 
him,  and  realized  that  his  had  been  a  lonely  child- 
hood. And,  still,  under  the  ordinary  utterances  and 
the  almost  irritable  protest  of  the  man  beside  her, 
*  I  need  you  '  was  the  cry  that  she  heard,  and  all  the 
nobleness  of  her  nature — some  of  it  latent,  all  of 
it  unguessed  by  herself — rose  up  in  passionate 
loyalty  to  the  appeal. 

The  morning  passed,  and  afternoon  came.  They 
were  in  the  train  going  to  St.  Martin's  Abbey, 
and  Charlotte  Balfour  had  just  concluded  some 
startling  statistics  about  stuffy  railway-carriages. 
'  Three  drops,'  she  said,  '  of  the  moisture  which  we 
often  see  on  the  inside  of  the  windows  is  enough  to 
kill  a  rabbit.' 

'  You'd  have  to  catch  the  rabbit  first,'  said  Miss 
Ellis,  '  and  even  then  I  don't  know  how  you'd 
make  it  swallow  three  drops,  unless  you  got  it  to 
lick  the  window,  which  would  be  very  difficult.' 

Now,  watch  in  hand,  Charlotte  was  determining 
the  rapidity  of  the  train  by  the  number  of  rail  points 
over  which  it  bumped.  By  a  quick  mental  calcula- 
tion she  had  decided  that  the  speed  on  the  decline 
to  St.  Martin's  was  in  excess  of  that  which  was 
allowed,  where  the  board  indicating  '  Speed  not  to 
exceed  ten  miles  an  hour  '  had  been  seen  ;  and  she 
suggested  pulling  the  cord  of  communication  and 
representing  the  matter  to  the  guard. 

'  My  dear  Charlotte,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand — '  my 
dear  Charlotte,  the  guard  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  so  is  the  engine-driver.  Could  I,  I  wonder, 
prevail  upon  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ?' 
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'  Everyone  shirks  responsibility  nowadays,'  said 
Charlotte,  '  and  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  some 
sentimental  reason.  Now,  either  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  depends  upon  the  train  going  at  some 
fixed  and  slow  rate,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not, 
why  should  the  company  go  to  the  expense  of 
putting  up  a  board  with  "  Speed  not  to  exceed  ten 
miles  an  hour  "  upon  it  ?' 

'You  would  really  oblige  me,  Charlotte,'  said 
Sir  Ferdinand,  '  if  you  would  not  tamper  with  the 
cord  of  communication.  The  fine  for  misusing  it, 
I  see,  is  five  pounds.' 

4 1  have  right  on  my  side,'  said  Charlotte. 

' 1  know  you  are  very  accurate,  Charlotte,'  said 
Sir  Ferdinand,  his  hawk-like  face  now  disturbed 
and  flushed,  under  the  apprehension  of  having  to 
pay  a  considerable  fine  ;  '  but  suppose  your  calcula- 
tions were  at  fault,  the  pecuniary  result  to  me  might 
I  be  disastrous.' 
'  Many  women,'  said  Charlotte,  '  pride  them- 
selves upon  an  inability  to  add  two  and  two  together. 
I  do  not.' 
'  Charlotte  is  the  only  woman  I  know,'  said  Hugh, 
4  who  can  tell  whether  she  is  looking  north,  south, 
east,  or  west.' 

Charlotte,  mollified,  burst  forth  into  an  eager 
explanation,  in  which  a  watch  and  hat-pin  were 
produced.  The  hat-pin  being  placed  so  as  to  throw 
a  shadow  over  the  face  of  the  watch,  a  rapid  ex- 
planation was  entered  into,  in  which  '  bisecting  ' 
and  '  determining  the  result  '  could  distinctly  be 
heard. 

'  Marion,'  said  Mr.  Denham,  not  to  be  outdone, 
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and  with  his  tradesman-like  faculty  for  pushing 
his  own  goods,  '  has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
seeing  in  the  dark.  Do  you  remember,  love,  that 
time  we  were  at  your  father's  place  and  we  walked 
home  from  church  in  the  dark  ?  I  assure  you,' 
he  said,  appealing  to  the  little  company,  '  I  couldn't 
see  my  own  hand  when  I  held  it  up  in  front  of  my 
face,  but  Marion  was  simply  wonderful,  and  seemed 
to  find  her  way  unfalteringly.' 

*  I  always  feel,'  said  Marion  modestly,  '  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  the  captain  of  a  steamer,  or  the 
head  of  some  exploring  expedition.  I  do  believe 
that  I  have  a  very  large  bump  of  locality.' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  Marion,'  said  Mr.  Denham,  £  to 
do  anything  too  well.  It  is  rather  unwomanly,  I 
think.' 

Charlotte's  lip  curled,  and  her  face  bore  the 
awful  expression  of  calm  which  it  always  assumed 
when  she  began  to  speak  on  any  subject  connected 
with  woman.  No  one  could  accuse  Miss  Balfour 
of  being  a  shrieking  sister.  Her  restraint  when 
speaking  on  great  questions  was  almost  abnormally 
solemn. 

4  If,'  she  said,  '  I  could  find  anything  but  the  most 
capricious  dictates  of  fashion  as  a  basis  of  what  is 
held  to  be  womanly  and  what  is  not,  the  condemna- 
tion which  is  usually  showered  on  my  sex  by  those 
who  really  have  no  jurisdiction  in  my  life,  would 
seem  to  me  more  weighty  than  at  present  it  appears.' 

Hugh  fixed  his  eyeglass  more  firmly  in  his  eye, 
and  prepared  to  listen  comfortably,  and  Mrs.  Den- 
ham,  with  a  timid  gesture,  drew  closer  to  her 
husband. 
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8  My  dear  Charlotte,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  your 
arguments  are  always  well  chosen,  and  I  may  say 
irrefutable,  but  these  questions  are  perhaps  almost 
too  serious  to  discuss  upon  a  pleasure  trip  of  this 
sort,  especially  as  the  day  is  unusually  warm.' 

But  Charlotte  had  begun,  and  went  on  unwaver- 
ingly. She  had  quite  a  number  of  arguments  at 
her  hand,  and  she  gave  the  company  the  benefit 
of  them  unflinchingly.  Mrs.  Denham  clung  more 
closely  to  her  husband,  and  once  had  the  courage 
to  suggest  in  opposition  to  Charlotte's  terrifying 
opinions,  that  a  woman's  sphere  was  the  home. 

Charlotte  pounced  upon  her  without  a  moment's 
pause.  '  Our  present  system  of  laws  and  politics 
is  to  encourage  the  wheedling  woman.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  indirect  influence.  What  she  wants 
she  must  stoop  to  gain  by  artifice  or  by  wheedling. 
Now,  what  possible  feelings  of  honour  can  that 
engender  in  a  woman,  and  how  does  it  fit  her  for 
her  home  ?' 

'  They  do  half  the  work  for  us  at  election  time,' 
began  Hugh,  but  even  he  was  not  allowed  to 
trespass  upon  Charlotte's  own  ground. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  taking  off  her  hat  and  vigorously 
digging  two  hatpins  into  its  crown,  '  she  may  kiss 
a  butcher  in  order  to  obtain  his  vote — that  is  much 
more  womanly  than  slipping  her  own  name  into  a 
ballot-box .  Indirect  influence  again  !  Personally 
I  detest  the  word  "  indirect  ":  it  is  never  straight 
forward,  and  is  always  cumbersome.' 

'  I  see  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  women's 
suffrage,'  said  Mr.  Denham,  '  and  I  am  sure,  for 
one,  Marion  would  never  want  to  vote,' 
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'  Fashion  might  have  decreed  that  it  was  an 
essentially  unwomanly  thing  to  pay  a  tax,  eh, 
Charlotte  ?'  said  Geoffrey,  laughing. 

'  I  do  like  discussions,'  said  Miss  Ellis.  '  I  feel 
that  we  are  like  some  clever  people  in  a  book.' 

'  Psychologically  considered '  began  Hugh. 

'  Oh  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Ellis,  '  are  you  also  in- 
terested in  ghosts,  like  me  ?  I  should  really  like  to 
tell  you  about  one  or  two  extraordinary  experiences 
I  have  had.' 

Charlotte  leaned  out  of  the  window.  Her  temper 
had  been  rather  sorely  tried,  and  it  did  her  good  to 
feel  the  fresh  air  blowing  on  her  face.  She  con- 
sidered Miss  Ellis  mentally  unsound,  and  took  some 
credit  to  herself  for  this  charitable  way  of  regarding 
her. 

'  The  story  ought  really  to  be  told  in  the  daik,' 
said  Miss  Ellis,  simpering. 

'  Charlotte,'  said  Geoffrey,  *  would  you  mind 
coming  into  the  carriage  again  and  pulling  down 
the  blinds  ?  We  expect  every  moment  to  see  you 
decapitated  by  a  passing  train,  and  Miss  Ellis  is 
going  to  tell  us  a  ghost  story.' 

'  One  often  hears  it  said,'  began  Miss  Ellis, 
honestly  gratified  at  securing  so  large  and  attentive 
an  audience,  '  that  no  one  has  ever  met  a  person 
who  has  really  seen  a  ghost,  but  now  you  can  all 
say  that  you  have  met  someone  who  has  done  so.' 

She  proceeded  with  her  story,  with  the  addi- 
tions which  had  suggested  themselves  to  her  since 
the  night  when  the  vision  actually  appeared,  until 
the  station  for  St.  Martin's  Abbey  was  reached. 
The  ruins  were  situated  near  the  railway,  and 
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a  short  path  through  a  field  led  to  a  fine  old  build- 
ing, with  some  remains  of  Saxon  chiselling  on  the 
arches  and  above  some  old  tombs.  One  could  still 
discover  here  and  there,  under  the  short,  sweet- 
scented  grass,  the  ancient  aisles  of  the  abbey ;  and 
a  ruined  turret  reared  itself  against  the  sky,  with 
crumbling  windows  through  which  the  blue  ap- 
peared like  great  patches  of  turquoise  let  into  the 
grey  stones.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  peace 
over  the  place,  as  though  the  prayers  of  long  ago 
had  consecrated  it  for  ever.  Sir  Ferdinand,  stepping 
briskly  from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  duti- 
fully led  his  party  from  the  contemplation  of  lancet 
windows  to  the  tomb  of  a  mailed  knight  sleeping 
peacefully  on  a  stone  pillow,  with  his  hound  at  his 
feet.  From  thence  he  made  a  rapid  survey  of 
Our  Lady's  Chapel,  and  pointed  out  the  remains  of 
Norman  work  at  the  base  of  the  tower. 

Sir  Ferdinand  could  have  gone  all  over  the  Abbey 
blindfold,  but  he  always  enjoyed  the  appreciative 
remarks  his  guests  made  about  it. 

'  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  bit  I  like  best,' 
said  Geoffrey  to  Miss  Du  Cane.  '  Ferdie  never 
thinks  it  worth  showing  off,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
prettiest  bit  of  the  whole  ruin.'  She  followed  him 
along  the  grass-grown  aisles  and  out  at  a  little 
door  in  the  tower,  and  there,  between  two  huge 
buttresses,  they  found  some  fallen  stones  upon  the 
ground.  Far  over  the  distant  country  they  saw 
the  sea  shining  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  thyme- 
scented  air  blew  up  to  them  from  the  rolling  downs 
at  their  feet. 

'  Let  us  sit  here  till  it  is  time  to  go  home  again,' 
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he  pleaded.  £  Ferdie  has  done  us  out  of  our  walk, 
but  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  expect  us  to  follow 
him  round  the  abbey  as  though  we'd  never  been 
here  before.  How  hot  it  was  in  the  train,  and  how 
Charlotte  did  talk  !  I  dislike  political  women.' 

'  Some  day,  if  they  get  their  Charta  signed,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  in  her  gentle  way,  '  I  suppose  we 
shall  forget  that  they  spoke  aggressively  or  waved 
banners,  and  only  remember  that  they  fought  as 
well  as  they  could,  with  what  weapons  they  had.' 

'  Each  one  to  his  own  vocation,'  Geoffrey  said 
easily.  '  Charlotte  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  if  she  were  not,  Hugh  would  be  an  excellent 
protector  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  on  a 
platform  !' 

Miss  Du  Cane  wore  her  green  linen  dress  to-day 
with  the  rustic  hat,  and  some  soft  lace  falling  about 
her  shoulders,  and  into  it  she  had  pinned  a  great 
bunch  of  Niphetos  roses.  She  and  Geoffrey  sat 
together  on  the  fallen  stone  between  the  buttresses, 
their  faces  towards  the  sea  and  their  backs  to  the 
old  ruined  abbey,  where  Sir  Ferdinand  was  briskly 
acting  showman.  Hetty's  hand  rested  on  the  stone, 
and  she  leaned  lightly  upon  it  and  looked  seaward 
with  her  grey  eyes  shaded  by  the  drooping  straw 
hat.  For  a  moment  Geoffrey  longed  to  cover  the 
hand  with  his  own.  The  action  might  be  almost 
supposed  inadvertent.  He  knew  that  there  were 
many  girls  who  would  not  have  resented  it.  But 
there  was  something  about  Miss  Du  Cane  which 
would  have  made  such  an  action  seem  like  an  im- 
pertinence. She  was  no  coquette,  he  thought,  no 
jolly  girl,  not  even  a  man's  good  pal,  but  just  the 
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perfection  of  sweet  reserved  womanhood,  of  un- 
conscious dignity,  and  gentleness,  and  kindliness, 
and  grace.  In  all  her  sheltered  cared-for  life  she 
had  never  had  rough  living,  nor  rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  ugly  side  of  things.  The  thought  appealed 
strongly  to  Geoffrey's  sensitive  fastidiousness.  He 
liked  to  think  that  Miss  Du  Cane  had  probably  never 
had  to  journey  in  an  omnibus,  or  in  a  second-class 
carriage  ;  he  liked  to  know  that  she  had  never 
waited  outside  the  pit-door  of  a  theatre  amongst 
the  vulgar  crowd,  as  he  used  to  do,  and  as  he  had 
seen  many  girls  doing  also.  He  could  not  imagine 
her  carrying  parcels,  or  with  the  mud  of  the  streets 
upon  her  dress.  Miss  Du  Cane's  wealth  did  not  add 
to  her  worth,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  most  fit 
setting  to  her.  A  man  might  long  to  protect  her, 
he  thought,  but  she  had  no  need  of  protection. 
Probably  no  one  had  ever  been  impertinent  to  Miss 
Du  Cane,  just  as  she  herself  had  never  been  rude  to 
anyone. 

Something  began  to  beat  tumultuously  in 
Geoffrey's  heart  and  in  his  throat,  and  made  speech 
and  even  clearness  of  thought  impossible  for  a  time, 
as  the  vision  stretched  itself  out  before  him  of  this 
beautiful  and  gentle  woman  as  his  wife.  He  saw 
in  a  flash  the  charming  home  they  would  have,  the 
peace  and  refinement  of  it,  the  orderliness  and 
beauty,  such  as  Miss  Du  Cane's  own  self  seemed  so 
exquisitely  to  suggest.  And  with  the  thought  came 
the  counter-thought,  '  What  chance  had  he  ?'  He 
was  a  poor  man,  Miss  Du  Cane  was  rich.  He  had 
very  little  to  offer,  but  if  he  were  ever  going  to  marry 
at  all  it  would  of  course  have  to  be  some  girl  with 
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money  ;  so  what  was  the  good  of  thinking  of  that 
objection.  And  Heaven  knew  it  was  not  Hetty's 
money  that  he  wanted  !  Perhaps  there  was  a  kindly 
Providence  that  ordered  all  things,  and  had  arranged 
that,  after  all  his  unsatisfactory,  unen joyed  young- 
manhood,  something  wonderful  and  splendid  was  to 
come  to  him.  '  Well,  I  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  for  ten  years,'  he  said  to  himself.  And 
then  he  looked  ahead,  and  saw  a  long  vista  of 
nothing  but  abundance  and  peace,  and  freedom 
from  cares  and  worries,  and  from  everything  that 
was  sordid  or  fretting.  And  all  this  with  the  most 
charming  and  perfectly  lovable  woman  in  the  whole 
world  as  his  wife. 

4 1  can't  speak  yet,'  he  thought  ;  '  it's  much  too 
sudden.  I'll  ask  Agnes  to  let  me  stay  on,  and  I 
know  she  won't  mind  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I 

have  made  Hetty  see  that  I  care He  looked 

again  at  the  grey  eyes  under  the  shady  hat,  and  the 
pretty  figure  in  its  gown  of  summer  green,  and  at 
the  hand  lying  so  near  him  on  the  sculptured  stone. 
1  Or  shall  I  risk  it  now,  this  minute,  and  tell  her  that 
I  love  her  ?' 

The  scented  air  blew  cool  and  fresh  up  from  the 
rich  cultivated  land,  lying  in  all  its  misty  beauty 
underneath  the  afternoon  sun.  He  loved  the  very 
silence  of  the  girl  beside  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  almost  as  pretty  as  her  thoughtful, 
sedate  speeches,  or  her  soft,  gay  laugh.  He  knew 
she  loved  the  wide  scenery  stretched  out  before  them, 
and  he  had  a  quaint  thought  that  for  a  moment  he 
saw  the  world  through  Hetty's  eyes,  and  that  it 
all  belonged  to  him,  because  she  loved  it. 
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She  leaned  towards  him  ever  so  slightly,  as  her 
weight  rested  upon  her  hand.  Decidedly  it  was  a 
temptation  to  him  to  speak  at  once,  and  at  least 
Hetty  would  forgive.  She  would  not  snub  him,  or 
say  conventional  things  to  him  about  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  avowal.  Of  course,  she  had  not  said 
one  word  to  him  that  could  make  him  think,  but 
still 

*  Oh,  here  you  are  !'  said  Miss  Ellis.  '  I'm  sure  I'd 
no  idea  you  were  here,  or  else  I  wouldn't  have  come.' 

'  This  is  the  coolest  spot  in  the  whole  place,'  said 
Sir  Ferdinand  ;  '  let  us  tell  them  to  bring  tea  up 
here.' 

'  Tea  and  ruined  Saxon  architecture  are  as  in- 
separably connected  in  my  mind,'  said  Charlotte, 
'  as  tea  and  mothers'  meetings.  I  can  hardly  look 
at  an  eternity-pattern  on  a  tombstone  without 
wondering  if  the  buns  have  arrived.' 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't  get  on  without  my  tea  at  five 
o'clock,'  said  Miss  Ellis ;  '  but,'  she  whispered  in  a 
clumsy  aside  to  Charlotte,  '  it  is  a  great  pity  we 
disturbed  them,  isn't  it  ?' 


WEDNESDAY 

THE  untrustworthy  and  casual  motor-car,  the 
luggage-cart,  and  the  unimpeachable  if  tardy  station 
omnibus  were  kept  busy  all  day  ;  for  most  of  the 
guests  who  were  coming  to  Hesketh  missed  their 
trains,  or  came  by  another  than  that  which  they 
had  at  first  intended,  or  lost  their  luggage  during  its 
transmission  from  one  train  to  another  at  York. 
Maids  and  valets  arrived  at  odd  hours  with  remnants 
of  their  employers'  personal  effects,  and  the  Hagues 
did  not  come  at  all,  but  postponed  their  arrival  until 
the  following  Saturday. 

Lord  Vesey,  a  curious  old-fashioned  young  man 
with  light  eyelashes  and  excellent  manners,  who 
would  have  suited  far  better  the  costume  period  of 
powder  and  peruke  than  the  modern  times  in  which 
he  lived,  arrived  from  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  amazingly 
shabby  clothes,  collecting  plants  and  beetles  in  the 
woods.  In  early  summer  time  Lord  Vesey  could 
geneially  be  seen  by  those  who  cared  to  risk  their 
necks  to  look  at  him,  suspended  at  giddy  heights 
over  cliffs,  getting  sea-birds'  eggs.  Later  on  in  the 
year  his  whole  time  was  given  up  to  his  butterfly 
collection,  and  he  had  turned  a  row  of  greenhouses 
at  his  own  place  into  an  aquarium  containing  tanks 
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of  lukewarm  water  filled  with  curious  fish  with 
shadowy  fins  and  ridiculous  heads  and  tails.  It  was 
believed  that  Lord  Vesey  generally  had  some  live 
beetles,  dormice,  or  baby  squirrels  in  his  pockets, 
and  in  moments  of  abstraction  he  would  often  pull 
one  forth,  and  consider  it  attentively  as  it  lay  in  his 
hand. 

Miss  Ellis  had  ascertained,  by  looking  at  Burke's 
Peerage,  that  he  was  an  older  man  than  she  had  at 
first  imagined,  and  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  great 
disparity  in  their  respective  ages.  She  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  new  arrival  when  she  came  to 
Lady  Clitheroe's  bedroom  for  a  little  quiet  con- 
versation and  the  loan  of  a  few  hairpins. 

'  How  nice  Lord  Vesey  is  !'  she  said,  with  that 
pathetic  desire  to  be  instantly  captivated  which  an 
elderly  young  lady  may  evince  when  she  has  at  last 
met  a  '  suitable  '  man,  after  a  long  and  weary  search 
in  the  midst  of  treacherous  and  disappointing  house- 
parties. 

Agnes  entirely  endorsed  Miss  Ellis's  opinion  of  her 
guest,  and  bade  her  maid  produce  the  desired  box  of 
hairpins. 

Miss  Ellis  wandered  to  the  dressing-table,  gave 
effusive  thanks  for  the  hairpins,  and  abstractedly 
fastened  two  or  three  of  them  in  her  hair.  She 
fidgeted  about  the  dressing-table  for  some  time, 
touching  everything  with  clumsy  hands,  and  dis- 
coursed on  bonnet-pins,  and  the  curious  fact  that 
one  never  seemed  to  have  enough  of  them. 

1  Is  he  engaged  ?  she  asked  at  last  ;  and  Agnes, 
whose  thoughts  had  wandered,  replied  in  some 
perplexity  : 
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'  You  mean  Lord  Vesey  ?  I  don't  think  so  ;  I 
have  never  heard  anything  about  it  if  he  is.' 

Miss  Ellis  remarked  that  it  was  disappointing  to 
find  that  Lady  Clitheroe  had  no  scent  in  her  toilet- 
bottles,  and  then,  going  over  to  the  sofa  where  Agnes 
lay,  she  began  to  pat  and  caress  her  friend's  feet. 
'  1  am  sure  you  will  think  me  very  strange,'  she 
said  ;  '  but  do  tell  me  if  he  has  madness  in  his  family, 
or  if  he  drinks.' 

'  Indeed,  Florrie,'  protested  Lady  Githeroe,  '  I 
know  nothing  against  Lord  Vesey !  Do  we  always 
have  very  disreputable  people  at  Hesketh,  or  are 
our  friends  generally  endowed  with  hereditary 
mania  or  a  tendency  to  drink  ?' 

'  Now,  Agnes,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  with  a  foolish 
laugh,  '  I  won't  have  you  say  those  things.  But 
you  know  how  it  is  :  you  hardly  ever  meet  a  man 
who  is  not  engaged  or  married  that  has  not  some- 
thing horrid  about  him.' 

'  Lord  Vesey  is  very  nice,'  said  Agnes,  a  flash  of 
humour  in  her  eyes  ;  '  and  if  you  would  like  to  know 
his  favourite  topics,  they  are  beetles  and  birds' 
eggs.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  is  harmless  enough,'  said  Florrie. 
'  I  wonder  where  he  has  disappeared  to  this  after- 
noon ?' 

Miss  Gunnison,  who  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
was  admirable  in  many  ways,  hopelessly  stupid, 
good-natured,  and  an  heiress.  Her  face  was 
habitually  of  that  ruddy,  almost  purple  tinge  which 
suggests  chronic  high  temperature.  The  world, 
however,  had  decided  that  Miss  Gunnison  was 
charming.  How  this  epithet  came  to  be  applied  to 
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her,  only  those  with  needy  brothers  and  sons  on  the 
look-out  for  a  rich  wife  could  possibly  decide.  Miss 
Gunnison  was,  indeed,  as  little  charming  as  a  person 
of  unruffled  temper  and  a  good  nature,  which  has 
its  basis  in  an  uncompromising  stupidity,  could 
possibly  be. 

Her  smile,  however,  was  ingenuous  and  frank,  and 
it  says  much  for  her  that  there  was  no  one  for  whom 
Miss  Gunnison  ever  seemed  to  have  an  ill-natured 
word  to  say.  Report  had  it  that  she  had  been 
engaged  fifteen  times,  owing  to  the  fact  that  out  of 
some  scores  of  proposals  of  marriage, she  had  rejected 
fifteen  with  an  ambiguity  which  the  too  confident 
aspirants  to  her  hand  had  fixed  upon  as  acceptances. 
It  was  stated  that  in  self-defence  Miss  Gunnison  now 
forwarded  her  proposals  to  her  lawyer,  with  instruc- 
tions to  reply  to  them. 

Miss  Gunnison  arrived  about  teatime,  and  being 
hopelessly  shy,  she  sat  in  a  huddled -up  attitude  on 
the  sofa,  and  crumbled  her  cake  into  her  saucer. 
She  made  monosyllabic  replies  to  everything  that 
was  said  to  her,  and  provoked  a  good  deal  of  ap- 
plause for  her  brilliance. 

Mr.  Curtice,  with  his  keen  business  instincts 
barely  concealed  under  an  almost  overdone  hearti- 
ness of  manner  and  an  Irish  accent,  had  arranged  his 
plans  so  as  to  arrive  by  the  same  train  as  Miss 
Gunnison,  and  had  driven  out  from  the  station 
in  the  motor-car  without  mishap  of  any  kind. 
During  the  journey  Mr.  Curtice  had  essayed  to  look 
unutterable  things  through  a  pair  of  smoked-glass 
goggles  in  which  he  appeared  like  some  malignant 
beetle.  And  he  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 
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fact  that  the  tenderness  of  his  expression  was  lost 
in  its  transmission  through  blue  glass,  just  as 
people  forget  that  smiles  are  unseen  in  the  dark. 
The  evening  air  had  caught  Miss  Gunnison's  fat 
cheeks  and  dyed  them  a  deeper  crimson  than  usual. 
Her  hands,  even  in  summer-time,  looked  as  though 
they  were  covered  with  chilblains,  and  some  hand- 
some diamond  rings  which  she  wore  appeared  to 
be  embedded  in  them  with  unpleasing  tightness. 

'  How  is  everybody  ?'  said  Mr.  Curtice,  entering 
the  room  with  a  springing  step  and  an  irresponsible 
air  of  congratulation,  and  lubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether joyously  in  front  of  the  fire.  '  I  haven't 
seen  anyone  for  ages,  and  I'm  simply  starved 
for  news !  Do  you  know  I  have  lost  fifteen 
pounds  ?' 

'  At  bridge  ?'  said  Colonel  Carr.  '  You  never 
will  remember  not  to  finesse  your  partner's  leads, 
Sam.' 

'  No,  at  Aix,'  said  Mr.  Curtice,  with  a  fat  laugh. 
'  I  was  very  nearly  fourteen  stone  when  I  went 
there,  and  I  lost  fifteen  pounds  in  three  weeks. 
My  mother  was  awfully  pleased.' 

*  Your  mother  wrote  and  told  me  about  it,'  said 
Agnes.  '  I  think  the  news  has  gone  all  round  the 
family.' 

'  Well,  now  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself,'  said 
Mr.  Curtice,  '  and  I  am  not  going  to  hear  another 
word  about  diet  until  next  year.  So  pass  the 
muffins,  Gefforey.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  eat  butter 
and  pound  cake,  and  I  shan't  spoil  my  dinner  in 
the  least,  thanks  all  the  same  to  you.' 

'  Sam  is  getting  very  gross,'  said  Colonel  Carr, 
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whose  own  spare  frame  never  seemed  to  have  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  it.  '  Some  day  we 
shall  have  to  write  an  obituary  notice  of  him,  and 
give  the  dimensions  of  his  calves  and  his  waist.' 

Sam  laughed  good-naturedly.  '  You  are  a  thank- 
less fellow,  Carr,'  he  said.  '  Lady  Clitheroe  has 
got  the  best  chef  in  England,  and  you  manage  to 
look  half-starved  after  having  been  here  a  fort- 
night.' 

'  1  take  exercise,  my  dear  chap,'  said  Colonel 
Carr,  'which  you  don't,  and  I  have  been  teaching 
two  ladies  bridge,  which  takes  a  lot  out  of  one.' 

'  I  play  bridge  by  instinct,'  said  Miss  Ellis  ;  c  I 
don't  approve  of  knowing  too  much  of  the  rules.' 

'  My  wife,'  said  Mr.  Denham,  entering  the  room 
with  his  usual  air  of  importance,  '  has  got  a  little 
headache,  and  I  have  persuaded  her  to  lie  down.' 

'I  am  so  sorry,'  said  Agnes,  sympathetically. 
'  I  hope  her  maid  has  got  her  tea,  and  everything 
that  she  wants.' 

Mr.  Denham  smiled  in  a  way  which  suggested  that 
his  ideals  transcended  those  of  most  people  in  so 
far  as  the  duties  of  a  good  husband  were  concerned. 
*  I  propose,'  he  said,  '  to  take  Marion  a  cup  of  tea 
myself.  No ;  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  muffin  for  her, 
but  a  plain  piece  of  sponge-cake,  now — thank  you.' 

For  some  subtle  reason,  not  easily  conveyed  to 
others,  Mr.  Denham  seemed  to  derive  some  satis- 
faction from  having  caused  an  interruption  in 
the  matter  of  afternoon  tea-drinking,  and  while 
apologizing  to  the  company  in  general  at  some 
length,  he  still  lingered  by  the  tray  and  discoursed 
confidentially  about  his  wife's  health. 
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c  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  cold,'  he  said. 
'  Marion's  colds  so  often  begin  with  a  headache.  I 
won't  let  her  wear  a  low  gown  this  evening,  if  you 
will  excuse  her.' 

He  walked  out  again,  carrying  the  teacup  with 
elaborate  care,  and  proceeded  to  his  wife's  room  to 
try  the  effect  of  at  least  a  dozen  remedies  upon  her 
headache.  Both  these  good  people  enjoyed  a 
temporary  indisposition  of  this  sort,  and  Marion 
Denham  never  felt  so  happily  married  as  when  her 
husband  was  dabbing  eau  de  cologne  upon  her 
head. 

'  Bless  me !  how  delightful  this  is  after  Aix !' 
said  Mr.  Curtice,  standing  in  his  favourite  attitude 
before  the  fire,  his  large  good-humoured  red 
face  shining  with  satisfaction  and  good  humour. 
*  How  I  do  detest  those  foreign  watering-places ! 
Scandal  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  one  alive  there, 
and,  after  all,  when  you  have  heard  one  weird  story 
you've  heard  the  lot.  There's  no  variety  in  these 
things.  Alma  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks  the  whole 
time.  I  went  with  Alma,  you  know,  and  I  oughtn't 
to  complain  about  his  being  cross,  because  he  stood 
me  my  shot.  Oh,  well,  you  know,  Alma  wanted 
someone  to  go  with  him,  and  I  keep  him  lively.  He 
is  the  bluest  sort  of  devil  when  he  is  left  to  him- 
self.' 

'  You  fell  on  your  feet,  Sam,'  said  Colonel  Carr, 
chuckling.  '  Lord  Alma  always  has  the  best  suite 
of  rooms  in  Aix,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  you 
very  well.' 

'  Did  me  proud !'  said  Mr.  Curtice  genially.  '  I 
said  to  him  at  starting  :  "  Look  here,  Alma,  you 
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know  I'm  stone  broke  ;  I  never  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing else,  so  if  you  want  my  society  remember 
you've  got  to  stand  everything,  even  the  railway 
fare."  I  said  it  quite  frankly.  After  all,  these 
things  are  merely  a  matter  of  exchange.  If  a  man 
wants  you  to  amuse  him,  he  has  got  to  pay  for  it  ; 
or  if  people  want  to  get  on  in  society,  when  they 
haven't  been  born  to  that  sort  of  thing,  why  on 
earth  shouldn't  they  give  the  fellow  a  tip  who 
has  helped  them  up  ?  I  never  can  see  the  ob- 
jection to  that,  myself.  Talk  about  hospi- 
tality !  A  man  pays  for  every  course  of  his 
dinner  in  one  way  or  another,  or  else  he  ain't 
asked.' 

Mr.  Curtice's  complete  frankness  matched  his 
round,  good-humoured,  rather  coarse  face.  Though 
there  might  be  something  almost  shameless  in  his 
financial  ethics,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
had  some  right  to  the  title  of  good  fellow  which  he 
had  earned  for  himself.  Sam's  nationality  was  of 
constant  service  to  him,  excusing  as  it  did  a  light- 
hearted  contempt  for  '  business '  in  its  fullest 
sense.  But  his  character  of  genial  Hibernian  had 
sometimes  to  be  powerfully  proclaimed  in  order 
that  his  actions  might  not  be  misinterpreted. 
Everyone  knew  that  Sam  Curtice  was  an  expensive 
companion.  To  share  a  cab  with  him  meant  to 
pay  for  the  cab.  To  dine  in  his  company  included 
the  privilege  of  settling  the  bill  afterwards.  Any 
reckoning  of  expenses  found  Sam  Curtice's  place 
vacant.  Even  the  trifling  coin  required  to  pay  for 
light  refreshment — a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  whisky-and- 
soda — found  him  without  change.  His  adroitness 
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in  getting  through  life  on  a  promise  of  '  settling  up 
afterwards '  showed  a  dexterity  and  nimbleness 
which  contrasted  oddly  with  his  portly  figure.  His 
habit  of  *  sticking '  anyone  who  could  produce 
ready  money  was  notorious.  And  yet  with  it  all 
he  had  many  friends.  There  were  those  who 
frankly  told  him  he  wa<=  dishonest  ;  and  to  these 
Mr.  Curtice  would  smilingly  reply  that,  while  ad- 
mitting the  good  policy  of  punctilious  rectitude,  it 
was  a  game  much  too  expensive  for  him  to  try. 
4  It  is  all  very  well,  you  fellows  stuffed  with  money, 
talking  about  the  morality  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  to  me.  But,  after  all,  you  ean  only  adopt 
those  principles  that  you  are  fit  for,  and  as  regards 
the  budget  I  am  constitutionally  unsound.' 

With  an  utter  disregard  of  principle,  Sam  ran  up 
bills  wherever  he  happened  to  be  ;  and  when  his 
credit  utterly  failed  him  he  would  put  down  a  few 
trifles  to  a  friend's  account,  at  the  same  time  writing 
to  apologize  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  and  promis- 
ing to  settle  up  afterwards.  He  got  through  life 
very  comfortably.  Someone  could  generally  be 
found  to  pay  for  him.  And  if  you  went  to  the  right 
sort  of  tradespeople  it  was  wonderful  how  much 
patience  they  showed.  It  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Curtice  that  he  had  a  better  time  and  disbursed 
less  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  any  young 
man  in  the  same  position  in  London.  One  of  his 
aunts  could  generally  be  counted  upon  for  a  hundred 
or  two  pounds  when  his  financial  position  became 
acute,  and  his  sister  spared  him  half  her  dress  allow- 
ance, which  he  took  with  real  expressions  of  regret, 
often  sending  her  a  little  present  on  the  strength  of  it. 
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He  stayed  for  months  at  a  time  in  other  people's 
houses,  and  rode  their  horses  and  used  their  cartridges 
with  jolly  good  nature,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  gave  a  very  fair  return  for 
the  hospitality  he  received  by  his  geniality  and  his 
hearty,  good-humoured  ways.  No  one  ever  got 
for  nothing,  what  other  men  had  to  pay  for,  with 
such  complete  success  as  Sam  Curtice. 

Mr.  Curtice,  however,  was  no  longer  quite  young, 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  begun  to 
think  of  marrying  and  settling  down.  To  this  end 
he  had  proposed  diligently  to  every  heiress  he  met, 
and  had  taken  their  several  refusals  with  un- 
diminished  good  nature.  '  Well,  let  us  be  friends, 
any  way,'  he  used  to  say  cheerfully,  at  the  end 
of  final  rejection,  c  for  I  do  like  you  most  awfully.' 

A  sentimental  expression  sat  oddly  upon  his 
large  florid  face.  Sam  seldom  put  it  on,  and  some 
queer  lingering  element  of  honesty  in  the  man's 
nature,  precluded  him  from  making  any  overdone 
expressions  of  love.  It  was  always  with  difficulty 
that  he  professed  undying  affection  to  those  well- 
dowered  charming  girls  whom  he  used  to  meet 
upon  his  assisted  passage  through  the  world,  and  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  he  generally  dwelt  par- 
ticularly upon  his  respect  for  those  to  whom  he 
offered  his  heart  and  his  hand. 

Unrefined  persons — those  of  a  coarse  fibre  and 
very  little  reticence — used  to  ask  sometimes  with 
offensive  jocularity,  'What  luck,  Oxo  ?'  when 
tradesmen  pressed  forward  and  heiresses  persistently 
hung  back.  '  Faint,  but  pursuing,'  Mr.  Curtice 
would  reply,  with  unruffled  good  humour,  and  he 
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never  for  an  instant  tried  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  what  he  jocularly  termed  'un- 
earned increment.' 

1 1  fear  nowadays,'  said  Charlotte,  '  that  the 
general  tendency  is  towards  a  decadent  form  of 
Epicureanism.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  one  shouldn't  have  one's  com- 
forts,' said  Mr.  Curtice,  with  a  jolly  laugh. 

4  Still,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  in  whom  the  completion  of 
a  large  and  substantial  tea  had  bred  a  fine  dis- 
regard for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  '  I  do  believe 
in  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  you  know.' 

'  I  don't,'  said  Sam,  with  another  enjoyable 
laugh.  '  I  was  staying  with  some  people  the  other 
day  who  believed  in  art  and  beauty  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else.  And  we  dined  off  plate 
that  had  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  but  not  a  decent 
thing  to  eat  throughout  the  whole  dinner.' 

'  I  do  like  art,  though,'  persisted  Miss  Ellis.  '  I 
often  think  that  if  I  were  married  I  would  have  a 
salon,  and  only  have  artistic,  or  literary,  or  other 
clever  people  at  it.' 

'  I  wonder  if  one  could  be  a  genius,'  said  Hugh, 
1  and  yet  be  rich  and  well-fed.' 

'  There  can't  be  any  particular  merit  in  having 
too  little  to  eat,'  protested  Mr.  Curtice,  '  or  else 
we  should  all  go  to  heaven  on  empty  stomachs.' 
Sam  never  shied  at  words  for  which  a  diminutive 
or  a  substitute  are  generally  used. 

'  Probably,'  said  Hugh,  '  there  are  very  few  of  us 

who  adopt  any  profession  unless  it  is  going  to  pay, 

and  art  itself  has  become  a  commercial  instinct. 

We  might  be  Miltons,  for  instance,  but  unless  we 
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were  very  sure  of  getting  so  many  guineas  per 
thousand  words,  we  would  remain  mute  and  in- 
glorious, and  apply  ourselves  to  shop-keeping 
instead.' 

'  How  can  a  soul  develop  in  a  shop  ?'  asked  Miss 
Ellis. 

'  There's  not  one  of  us  can  endure  hardness  now- 
adays/ said  Colonel  Carr,  whose  sole  claim  for  con- 
sideration as  a  conversationalist  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  habitually  said  what  he  did  not  mean.  '  A 
young  fellow  joins  his  regiment  with  a  canary  in  a 
cage,  and  funks  his  regimental  steeplechases,  and 
takes  his  bath  hot  in  the  morning,  with  some 
stinking  Violette  de  Parme  in  it.  We  are  a  soft 
lot.'  He  had  only  two  beliefs  left  to  him — love  and 
the  British  soldier — and  he  jealously  guarded  both 
with  a  fierce  bayonet  of  cynicism,  such  as  only  the 
sentimentalist  can  wield  tremendously. 

'  We  pride  ourselves  upon  having  a  good  deal  of 
grit  left  yet,'  said  Hugh,  'but  which  of  us,  for  in- 
stance, could  endure  martyrdom  ?'  Hugh  Latimer 
claimed  collateral  descent  from  the  famous  candle- 
lighter,  and  he  had  long  ago  formulated  his  opinion 
upon  the  impossibility  of  voluntary  martyrdom  in 
the  present  day.  Consequently,  his  words  came 
glibly,  as  Hugh's  words  generally  did.  A  good  deal 
of  all  that  he  said  had  formed  leading  articles  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  at  some  previous  time. 
'  There  is  hardly  a  man  to-day,'  he  went  on,  '  who 
cares  sufficiently  for  his  faith  even  to  defend  it  at 
a  dinner-table.  And  who  in  the  name  of  fortune 
would  go  to  the  stake  now,  to  be  burned  alive  on 
the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood  for  the  sake  of  an  opinion  ?' 
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'  I'm  jolly  sure  I  wouldn't,'  said  Sam,  with  con- 
viction. 

'  One  must  allow  for  the  broad-mindedness  of  the 
present  day  which  makes  for  independence  of 
opinion  and  absence  of  dogma,'  said  Charlotte. 

Hugh  glanced  at  the  company  with  the  air  of  a 
showman,  and  almost  waved  his  hand  towards 
Charlotte. 

*  I  suppose  most  of  us/  said  Agnes,  '  have  some- 
thing for  which  we  would  die.' 

1 1  doubt  it  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Clitheroe,' 
said  Hugh. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Du  Cane  possessed 
the  very  indifferent  quality  of  believing  other  people 
to  be  more  clever  than  herself,  and  of  metaphori- 
cally sitting  at  the  feet  of  many  teachers.  Her 
voice  was  not  often  heard  until  several  others  had 
spoken,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  admiration 
for  intellect,  kept  her  too  frequently  quiet  when  a 
polite  wrangle  for  conversation  was  going  on. 

'  I  suppose,'  she  said,  '  that  every  soldier  who  is 
killed  in  battle  is  dying  for  something.  It  may 
not  be  for  religion,  but  he  is  dying  for  the  best  thing 
that  he  knows  about,  and  that  is  his  country.' 

Geoffrey  Arkwright  was  sitting  next  her,  and  when 
two  or  three  persons  had  begun  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  he  turned  and  said  to  her  in  a  tone  which  was 
not  audible  to  the  rest  of  the  little  company,  '  You 
always  see  the  best  of  everyone,  Hetty.  I  believe 
you  could  almost  make  a  man  great  by  believing  in 
him.' 

He  had  not  meant  to  use  her  Christian  name,  and 
had  spoken  it  accidentally,  but  there  was  no  reproof 
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in  Miss  Du  Cane's  glance  when  she  turned  her  face 
towards  him.  He  looked  at  her  and  let  his  little 
remark  remain  as  it  was,  and  <Jid  not  apologize. 

*  A  soldier's  death,'  said   Hugh  in  his  incisive 
manner,   '  is  rather  an  incident  in  his  profession 
than  a  case  of  voluntary  martyrdom.     The  soldier 
gets  his  shilling  a  day,  and  takes  his  chance  of  being 

I  shot  with  it.' 
'  Confound  the  fellow !'  murmured  Colonel  Carr. 
'  I  suppose  he  thinks  Lucknow  was  defended  for 
seven  shillings  a  week  per  man  !' 
*  Nor  is  even  Agnes's  remark  quite  applicable  to 
the  case  in  point,'  went  on  Hugh  undisturbed.  '  A 
man  might  die  for  someone  in  some  moment  of 
danger,  or  at  a  tremendous  crisis,  such  as  a  ship- 
wreck or  a  fire.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  men  who 
had  sufficient  courage  to  mount  the  pile  when  a 
word  of  recantation  would  have  restored  them  to 
freedom,  for  the  sake  of  a  dogged  insistence  upon 
the  right  of  their  own  opinion,  and  the  Tightness  of 
that  opinion.' 

*  You  have  only  to  read  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  ' 
said  Charlotte,  '  to  know  what  the  actual  suffering 
of  death  by  burning  really  was.' 

'  Spare  us,  good  Charlotte,'  said  Geoffrey. 

'  People's  nerves  were  different  in  those  days,' 
said  Mr.  Curtice.  '  There  may  be  a  lot  of  good 
men  living  nowadays,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
one  of  them  who  wouldn't  recant  every  belief  he 
ever  possessed  as  soon  as  the  flames  began  to 
mount  up  about  him.  I  know  I  should.' 

'  I  don't  think  we  need  think  about  it,'  said  Miss 
Gunnison,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  twisting 
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her   red   hands   together.     '  I    am   sure   we   don't 
want  anyone  to  be  burnt  alive.' 

'  Oh  these  women !  these  women !'  thought 
Charlotte,  '  with  their  hopelessly  inept  remarks, 
and  their  desire  for  prominence  causing  them  to 
make  these  imbecile  dabs  at  conversation.' 

'  Oh,  don't  stop  him,'  said  Miss  Ellis  ;  '  I  almost 
wish  we  had  a  gramophone  or  something  in  the 
room  to  take  down  all  that  Mr.  Latimer  says. 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  for  all  of  us  to  write  a  little 
essay  upon  martyrdom,  and  get  opinions  and  food 
for  discussion  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much  better 
than  wasting  our  time  over  stupid  games.' 

Charlotte  rose  from  her  chair  on  the  plea  of  going 
to  copy  out  some  music  before  dinner.  Stupidity 
was  a  form  of  poverty  towards  which  she  had  no 
tenderness.  Hugh  followed  her  to  the  sitting- 
room  where  good  books  were  always  to  be  found, 
and  where  Charlotte's  conversation  might  be  en- 
joyed without  interruption.  Miss  Gunnison  went 
to  her  room,  and  Sam  Curtice  drew  Geoffrey  away 
for  a  smoke.  Miss  Ellis  had  some  of  her  never- 
ending  letters  to  write.  She  regretted  repeatedly 
that  no  one  kept  letters  nowadays,  and  she  occd- 
sionally  made  copies  of  those  she  wrote  when  they 
were  particularly  good,  and  put  them  away  with  her 
diaries. 

Lady  Clitheroe  went  to  her  writing-table  before 
going  to  rest  on  her  sofa,  but  her  hand  moved 
slowly  over  the  notepaper.  The  writing-table 
candles  burned  dimly  behind  rose-coloured  shades, 
and  Agnes  Clitheroe  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table 
and  contemplated  the  girl  sitting  in  the  firelight. 
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Hetty  was  holding  up  her  hands  to  her  face  as  a 
fire-screen,  and  the  ruddy  light  gleamed  through 
her  fingers  in  lines  of  brilliant  rose  colour.  The 
whispering  logs  on  the  hearth  had  strange  fancies 
and  tales  to  tell,  as  the  firelight  winked  and  danced 
over  the  picture-frames  and  china  on  the  walls. 

Lady  Clitheroe's  hand  stopped  altogether  its 
movement  across  the  notepaper  ;  but  she  did  not 
leave  the  writing-table,  with  its  shaded  candles 
and  litter  of  notes. 

'  Even  I,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  never  knew  before 
how  beautiful  Hetty  is.' 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table,  her  face  sup- 
ported in  her  hands,  and  her  contemplation  of  Hetty 
Du  Cane's  features,  for  no  reason  at  all  that  she  could 
name,  produced  in  her  a  mood  of  whose  tendency  to 
sadness  she  was  instantly  ashamed.  '  I  believe  I 
am  becoming  like  one  of  those  tiresome  people  who 
consider  a  few  tears  a  fitting  accompaniment  to 
every  love  affair  !  Why  should  they  not  be  per- 
fectly happy  ?  Geoffrey  is  the  dearest  fellow — the 
very  dearest  fellow  !  And  there  is  no  doubt  about 
their  love  for  each  other.' 

Herself  a  woman  to  whom  love  had  come  too 
easily,  and  who  had  inspired  admiration  all  her  life, 
Lady  Clitheroe's  apprehension,  mingled  as  it  was 
with  an  odd  sense  of  pity  for  which  she  could  not 
account,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  Hetty's  '  Yes '  when  Geoffrey 
should  ask  her  to  marry  him.  It  would  have  been 
wiser,  surely,  if  she  had  even  coquetted  a  little.  The 
wisdom  of  coquetry !  Lady  Clitheroe  smiled  in- 
wardly at  the  ridiculous  contradiction  of  terms. 
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She  loved  Hetty  all  the  better,  she  told  herself,  for 
this  lamentable  transparency  of  hers,  this  simple 
unequivocal  acceptance  of  a  man's  devotion.  There 
was  nothing  teasing  in  the  girl's  disposition,  no  pre- 
tence of  hardness  of  heart,  and  Geoffrey's  love  had 
been  shown  too  unreservedly  and  openly  to  warrant 
any  pretence  of  ignoring  it. 

'  I  am  watering  Hetty  with  my  tears,'  went  on 
Lady  Clitheroe  to  herself,  with  half-humorous 
self-reproof,  '  because  a  good  fellow  like  Geoffrey 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  Perhaps  it  is  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  that  has  startled  me  a  little  and  made  me  so 
foolish.' 

But  love,  surely,  was  finer  and  more  convincing 
when  it  recognised  itself  instantly,  rather  than 
when  it  was  the  result  of  a  growing  fancy,  a  deepen- 
ing admiration,  or  even  a  sense  of  pleasant  com- 
panionship. And  this  love  affair  of  Geoffrey's 
and  Hetty's  had  been  pre-eminently  a  mutual 
finding  of  one  another  :  of  what  use,  therefore,  to 
play  at  hide-and-seek  ?  And  it  was  not  only  right 
but  fine,  this  glad  hailing  of  one  another,  this  quick 
shock  of  recognition  called  love  at  first  sight. 

'  I  wonder  if  it  is  sheer  downright  worldliness 
at  the  root  of  my  apprehension,  and  that  I  am 
wishing  all  the  time  that  Hetty  were  making  a 
better  match.  Certainly  one  always  imagined  her 
making  some  brilliant  marriage — it  seemed  to  be 
expected  of  her,  just  as  one  always  expects  her  to 
appear  in  beautiful  clothes.  I  have  preached 
worldly  wisdom  to  Hetty  for  years,  without  the 
least  believing  in  it,  but  she  has  failed  to  profit  by 
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all  my  sensible  teaching  and  eloquent  discourses, 
and  is  going  to  marry  Geoffrey  Arkwright  and  live 
happily  ever  afterwards.  Hetty,'  she  said,  turning 
round  in  her  chair  at  the  writing-table,  the  soft 
light  of  the  candles  upon  it  accentuating  the  tender 
and  noble  lines  of  her  face,  '  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
a  very  cautious  person.' 

'  I  am  a  miracle  of  caution,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane. 
'  Have  you  finished  your  letters,  Agnes,  and  why 
do  you  wonder  if  I  am  cautious  ?' 

The  delicate  colour  flew  to  Lady  Clitheroe's 
cheeks,  betraying  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which 
now  seemed  to  remain  with  her.  Formerly  the 
most  impulsive  of  women,  the  very  action  of  her 
hands  had  had  something  in  it  of  unreserve,  and 
words  had  been  quick  and  eyes  had  flashed.  Now 
there  was  a  stillness  that  was  not  often  broken,  and 
only  the  fleeting  colour  in  her  cheeks  was  not  under 
control. 

'  I  believe  we  all  have  to  show  a  certain  amount 
of  recklessness  in  moving  at  all,'  she  said.  '  None  of 
us  know  how  a  thing  will  turn  out,  for  to  none  of  us 
has  the  veil  of  the  future  lifted  for  a  moment.  And 
yet  we  embark  on  this  venture  and  on  that  with 
amazing  light-heartedness,  and  take  leaps  into  the 
dark  while  we  are  laughing.  We  are  extraordin- 
arily reckless.' 

*  Every  woman,'  she  thought,  '  protests  against 
the  inevitable.  That  is  the  pasteboard  shield  which 
they  put  up,  and  behind  which  they  try  to  shelter 
themselves.' 

'  I  had  much  rather  my  friends  should  never 
marry,'  she  began  inconsequently. 
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1  Judging  by  the  number  of  your  friends,  Agnes,' 
said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  you  are  condemning  a  great 
number  of  your  fellow-beings  to  single  blessedness.' 

'  I  think  it  is  my  particular  form  of  selfishness,' 
said  Lady  Clitheroe,  beginning  to  smile  also. 

'  You  are  pretending  to  write  letters,  and  you  are 
doing  nothing,'  said  Hetty.  '  Why  not  come  to 
your  sofa  by  the  fire  ?' 

'  You  are  not  even  pretending  to  write  letters,' 
said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  which  is  much  worse.' 

Hetty's  face  became  grave.  c  I  know  I  ought  to 
write  home,'  she  said  with  compunction,  '  and  I 
feel  that  staying  at  Hesketh  makes  me  very  selfish, 
but  when  I  come  here  I  get  a  special  indulgence 
from  my  conscience  to  forget  that  there  is  anything 
disagreeable  in  the  world.' 

Lady  Clitheroe  shut  up  her  blotting-book,  and 
put  out  the  candles  on  her  writing-table,  and  came 
and  lay  down  on  her  sofa  in  the  shadowed  place  at 
the  side  of  the  deep  fireplace. 

'  Is  it  as  bad  as  ever  ?'  she  asked.  '  Don't  talk 
about  it  if  you  had  rather  not,  Hetty.' 

'  It  is  as  bad  as  ever,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  simply, 
4  and  I  think,  if  you  really  don't  mind,  we  won't 
talk  about  it.' 

'  We  will  keep  our  compact,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  '  your  three  months' 
holiday  in  the  year  shall  be  a  time  of  forgetting.' 

' 1  think  I  have  forgotten  very  easily  this  year,' 
said  Hetty. 

Youth,  with  its  pre-eminent  belief  in  happiness, 
appeared  in  her  face  like  something  bright  and 
shining. 
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'  It  is  hard  on  you,  Hetty,'  said  Agnes. 

'  But  even  when  I  am  there,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane 
quickly,  '  I  think  I  have  learnt  how  to  prevent 
things  hurting  very  much.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of 
make-believe,  but  it  is  very  consoling,  and  it  helps 
a  good  deal  when  one  is  not  very  happy.' 

'  One  hears  of  some  natures/  said  Agnes  thought- 
fully, '  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  suffer  at  all. 
They  have  no  jarring  or  quivering  strings  suffering 
under  the  rough  hands  swept  across  them  ;  in  fact 
they  are  more  like  dull  wood  which  does  not  resound 
at  all,  either  in  harmony  or  in  discoid.  Let  us  cut 
all  the  strings  of  our  instruments,  Hetty,  and  leave 
ourselves  only  the  unresponsive  wooden  framework 
on  which  they  are  strung,  and  never  feel  anything 
any  more.' 

In  the  evening,  Sir  Ferdinand,  with  a  chronic 
inability  to  tie  his  own  white  tie,  came  to  his  wife's 
room  according  to  his  usual  custom  before  dinner  to 
have  it  done  for  him. 

1  Hold  up  your  chin,  Ferdie,'  said  Agnes.  '  I  cannot 
possibly  tie  your  necktie  if  you  keep  ducking  your 
head  like  that !' 

'  I  am  looking  at  you,  Agnes,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand 
severely. 

'  May  I  suggest,'  said  Agnes  smiling,  '  that  you 
should  take  one  good  long  look,  and  then  let  me  tie 
your  tie  properly.' 

'  I  shall  go  mad,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,'  if  nothing  can 
be  done  to  ensure  having  that  glass  door  kept  shut.' 

4  Dear  Ferdie,'  said  his  wife,  '  that  glass  door  was 
removed  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  a  swinging 
baize  door  was  put  in  its  place.' 
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*  I   cannot   get    a   thing  properly   done  in  this 
house,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand.     '  I  don't  like  Curtice, 
and  I  think  that  the  Hagues  should  have  kept 
to  their  plans.     How  are  we  to  send  the  motor  to 
meet  them  on  Saturday,  when  I  have  made  all  those 
arrangements  about  showing  people  View  Hill  and 
the  church.     It  is  most  inconsiderate.' 

Agnes  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  drew  him  to  the 
seat  beside  her,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

'  When  I  am  in  a  stupid  mood,'  she  said,  '  you 
must  not  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  your  friends,  or  on 
the  gardeners,  or  even  on  that  dear  old  whipping-boy 
the  glass  door.' 

'  Is  this  place  too  quiet  for  you,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand 
wretchedly.  When  Agnes  looked  out  of  spirits  Sir 
Ferdinand  became  frantic  ;  when  she  was  ill,  he  was 
a  terror  to  the  entire  household.  '  Or  are  there  too 
many  people  about  ?  If  there  is  anything  worrying 
you,  for  God's  sake  tell  me.' 

' 1  always  tell  you  everything,  Ferdie,'  said  Agnes 
gently. 

*  And  your  confidences,'  said  her  husband,  speak- 
ing more  than  usually  fiercely,  as  he  always  did 
when  his  heart  was  more  than  usually  soft,  '  your 
confidences  and  your  love  are  just  the  most  blessed 
things  I  have  got  in  life  ;  I  don't  care  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  dead  and  buried,  as  long  as  you 
are  left  in  it.     In  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
would  not  rather  that  most  of  the  world  were  dead 
and  buried.     What   has  the  world   done  to  you 
except  to  give  you  blows  and  hard  luck  all  your 
life,  and  what  good  am  I,  I  should  like  to  know,  in 
the  way  of  consolation.' 
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She  leaned  forward  and  took  both  his  hands  in 
hers. 

'  Listen,  Ferdie,'  she  said,  '  let  me  speak  to  you. 
I  was  so  unhappy  once  that  I  could  see  nothing, 
and  I  might  have  been  wicked,  if  to  run  away  from 
unhappiness  in  the  only  possible  way  is  wicked— 
and  then  you  came.  And  since  then,'  she  went  on, 
'  nothing  has  touched  me,  nothing  has  hurt  me,  and 
all  the  old  wounds  are  healing  up.  And  when  you 
see  me  look  sad  sometimes  you  must  only  think 
it  is  this — that  faces  get  sad  in  just  the  same  way 
that  a  soldier  may  get  scarred  with  wounds.  But 
you  must  not  think  that  they  are  always  hurting 
him  because  the  old  scars  are  there.' 

He  took  the  hands  that  lay  between  his  own  and 
kissed  them. 

'  This  evening  in  my  sitting-room,'  Agnes  went  on, 
'  I  believe  I  have  even  been  trying — without  the  least 
success,  however — to  spoil  Hetty's  joy,  and  to  preach 
when  it  is  much  too  late  a  policy  of  caution  to  her  !' 

'  Geoffrey  is  not  good  enough  for  her,'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand,  '  and  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat.' 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  Geoffrey,'  said  Agnes. 

'Oh,  so  am  I,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  but  Geoffrey 
should  marry  a  commoner  sort  of  woman  than 
Hetty.' 

*  I  have  been  wishing  this  evening,'  said  Agnes, 
'  that  Hetty  were  a  woman  of  commoner  fibre  than 
she  is.' 

'  She  is  becoming  extraordinarily  pretty,'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand. 

'  We  have  Geoffrey  to  thank  for  that,'  said  Agnes. 

'  Geoffrey  is  a  good  fellow,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand, 
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'  and  I  suppose  his  good  looks  count  for  something. 
When  all  this  is  settled,  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
abroad  for  a  bit.  I  detest  foreign  waiters,  as  you 
know,  but  you  would  have  a  rest,  and  I  might  find 
time  to  get  some  letters  written.' 

1  We  shall  have  to  go  downstairs  now,  I  think,' 
said  Agnes,  rising.  '  I  am  sure  it  must  be  long  after 
eight  o'clock.' 

'  I  haven't  had  a  moment,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand, 
'  to  arrange  who  is  to  take  who  in  to  dinner,  but  I 
suppose  Geoffrey  had  better  have  Miss  Du  Cane. 
What  do  you  think  ?' 

Lovers  have  long  ago  proved  that  they  can  be  as 
much  alone  in  a  crowd  as  on  a  mountain  top.  On 
the  long  dinner-table  at  Hesketh  there  were  vases 
of  flaming  begonias,  forming  a  screen  of  colour, 
and  wax  candles  burned  discreetly  behind  crimson 
shades.  In  the  soft  light,  and  amid  the  confused 
murmur  of  many  voices,  Geoffrey  and  Miss  Du 
Cane  sat  side  by  side,  hearing  very  little,  and 
probably  seeing  nothing  but  each  other.  Hugh 
Latimer  was  busy  laying  down  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  sanitation,  combined  with  some 
lucid  information  and  startling  statistics  about 
drains.  Miss  Ellis,  who  sat  beside  Lord  Vesey, 
mingled  her  appreciation  of  the  young  man's  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  with  vague  lamentations 
for  the  decay  of  idealism.  Mrs.  Denham  wore  a 
little  woollen  shawl,  for  which  she  had  apologized 
with  insistence  ever  since  she  had  come  down  to 
dinner,  and  she  was  now  telling  her  next  door 
neighboui  how  liable  she  was  to  colds,  and  how 
Percy  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  wear  the  shawl. 
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Captain  Anson  conversed  about  local  matters  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  talked  much  about  the  repairing 
of  roads  and  of  the  Parish  Council.  Mr.  Curtice, 
parted  by  the  width  of  the  table  from  Miss  Gunnison, 
was  going  through,  with  fond  recollection,  the  entire 
list  of  menus  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Aix,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Anson,  whom  he  had  taken  in  to 
dinner.  And  Miss  Gunnison,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  was  wondering  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  beginning  to  be  jealous.  Sir  Ferdinand, 
who  had  hopelessly  confused  the  pairing  of  his  guests, 
found  himself  landed  with  Charlotte  for  a  companion, 
and  was  now  hearing  her  views  on  the  vegetarian 
question  in  its  ethical  bearing. 

And  through  all  the  confusion  of  noise,  two  voices 
in  low  tones  were  distinctly  audible  to  each  other, 
and  the  world  outside  two  lives  was  a  very  insignifi- 
cant affair.  Everything  tended  to  their  peace  and 
enjoyment,  and  Geoffrey  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  fact.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  nature  could 
have  loved  so  well  in  the  old  dim  days  of  poverty 
and  ugliness  and  cheap  dinners.  He  had  seen  young 
men  in  the  City  bring  their  young  women  to  lunch  at 
some  restaurant,  where  the  tables  were  covered  with 
white  oilcloth  veined  with  blue  ;  and  it  had  irritated 
him  to  see  their  unconsciousness  of  their  hideous 
environment.  It  was  insensible  of  them,  he  con- 
sidered, to  be  oblivious  of  foggy  glasses  and  dull 
pewter,  and  the  horrid  atmosphere  of  food.  But 
here  everything  was  to  his  liking — the  dim  candles, 
the  beautiful  flaming  begonias  on  the  white  cloth, 
the  massive  old  silver,  and  the  menservants  in 
their  neat  liveries,  and  with  their  noiseless  move- 
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ments.  The  completeness,  the  abundance,  and  the 
refinement  and  beauty  of  it  all  was  a  genuine 
aesthetic  pleasure  to  him.  And  of  the  girl  beside 
him,  in  her  white  dress,  and  with  the  stephanotis 
blossoms  set  like  stars  in  the  gloaming  of  her  hair, 
how  could  he  speak,  or  how  could  he  describe  the 
perfect  pleasure  that  he  had  in  being  with  her  ? 
Never  had  she  appeared  to  him  more  desirable, 
just  as  he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  beautiful. 
Her  well-bred  voice  was  as  tuneful  to  him  as  some 
exquisitely-played  music  is  to  a  musician's  ear.  His 
eye  noted  with  entire  admiration  her  unruffled, 
beautifully-dressed  hair,  her  pretty  hands  and  arms, 
and  the  wrhite  dress  which  she  wore.  Everything 
was  harmonious  about  her  ;  nothing  jarred  or  was 
out  of  place.  Her  wrant  of  vanity  alone  placed  her 
above  the  other  women,  whose  small  tricks  of  manner 
were  too  surely  indicative  of  a  vapid  self-conscious- 
ness. Mrs.  Anson  had  a  way  of  patting  her  sleek 
head  now  and  again,  and  settling  a  jaunty  aigrette 
with  a  nervous  touch.  Charlotte  always  looked  in 
the  evening  as  if  she  were  in  morning  dress  with  a 
little  bit  cut  out  at  the  neck.  Mrs.  Denham  was 
dowdy  in  her  shawl,  and  Miss  Ellis  was  at  this 
moment  struggling  about  under  the  table  for  a  lost 
shoe,  for  Lady  Clitheroe  had  given  the  signal  for 
moving  into  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Du  Cane 
stood  up,  looking  tall  and  beautiful — a  white, 
flower-like  figure  against  the  gloom  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand's old  portraits  ;  and  as  she  and  Agnes  passed 
out  of  the  doorway  they  linked  their  arms  together, 
and  Geoffrey  Arkwright  thought  he  had  seldom 
seen  a  more  charming  picture. 


THURSDAY 

HERE  was  an  early  breakfast  for  the  shooters,  at 
hich  no  lady  appeared  except  Miss  Ellis.  Florrie 
as  not  usually  an  early  riser,  but  with  her  pas- 
ionate  ambition  to  win  the  favour  of  the  sterner 
x,  she  had  lately  made  up  her  mind  that  nothing 
as  more  essentially  womanly  than  to  give  a  man 
n  early  breakfast,  and  see  him  off  in  the  morning, 
o  this  end,  Miss  Ellis  rose  early,  and  poured  out 
execrable  cups  of  tea,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
waiting  upon  at  the  hands  of  hungry  sportsmen. 
Now,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  had  waved  good-bye  to 
the  wagonetteful  of  gentlemen,  and  returned  to  keep 
the  ladies  company  at  a  second  breakfast. 

4 1  hope  we  are  going  to  take  lunch  out  to  them,' 
she  said.  '  Charlotte,  you  certainly  ought  to  suggest 
to  your  aunt  that  we  should  take  out  lunch.' 

4 1  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  rain,'  said  Charlotte 
brutally. 

'  Oh,  what  nonsense,  Charlotte  !'  said  Miss  Ellis. 
'  You  absurd  child,  why,  there's  heaps  of  blue  sky.' 
c  It's   too  far   for   Aunt   Agnes,'   said   Charlotte 
briefly. 

'  Aren't  you  going  out  yourself,  Charlotte  ?'  said 
Florence.  She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that 
she  did  not  understand  Charlotte  Balfour. 
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'  I  never  look  on  at  anything  if  I  can  help  it,'  said 
Charlotte.  '  If  I  were  going  out  shooting  I  should 
shoot.  It  doesn't  give  me  the  least  pleasure  to  see 
a  man  bring  down  a  bird.' 

'  Oh,  come,'  said  Florrie,  '  a  man  likes  a  woman's 
sympathies  in  his  pursuits.' 

' 1  am  quite  aware  of  that,'  said  Charlotte. 
'  "  Come  and  see  me  do  it  "  is  a  man's  idea  of  enter- 
taining a  woman.' 

Miss  Ellis  sniffed,  and  wondered  very  much  how 
Charlotte  had  ever  succeeded  in  becoming  engaged 
to  be  married. 

'  Miss  Du  Cane,'  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
pouting  which  had  definite  intention  in  it,  as  Hetty 
appeared  at  the  door,  '  I've  got  a  lot  of  lazy  people 
here  who  won't  take  out  lunch  to  our  poor  sportsmen. 
Couldn't  you  and  I  drive  over  in  the  pony-cart  ?' 

*  What  are  the  plans,  Charlotte  ?'  said  Hetty. 

'  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  people  coming  to 
lunch,'  said  Charlotte  hospitably.  '  Luncheon  will 
take  fully  an  hour,  and  then  I  will  show  them 
Henry  VIII. 's  room,  which  will  take  another  hour, 
and  they  will  scatter  all  my  papers  about,  so  that  I 
may  reasonably  expect  to  get  something  done  about 
teatime.  It  will  just  be  one  of  those  aimless  days 
which  Hugh  says  ought  to  be  portrayed  in  novels, 
if  they  are  to  be  at  all  true  to  English  country  life. 
People  will  come  whom  most  of  you  have  never  seen 
before,  and  will  never  want  to  see  again,  and  it  will 
all  be  very  futile  and  silly.' 

4 1  don't  insist,'  said  Hetty, '  upon  sitting  next  the 
only  man  in  England  who  knows  that  my  uncle  did 
not  die  in  West  Africa.' 
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Charlotte  laughed.  ;  I  believe/  she  said,  '  that 
I  have  got  a  hopelessly  business-like  mind.  Hugh 
says  that  I  begin  all  my  letters  to  him,  "  Sir,  yours 
to  hand  of  the  22nd,  advising  arrival  as  per  invoice 
enclosed."  But,  really,  I  do  like  all  the  chapters  of 
my  life  to  have  some  sort  of  bearing  on  the  story  ; 
and  a  wet  day  and  a  lunch-party  consisting  of  people 
whom  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  before,  seems  to  me 
like  some  little  unconnected  bit  which  can  interest 
no  one.  If  I  were  reading  it  in  a  book  I  should 
skip  it,  but  as  I  am  living  it  in  my  uncle's  house 
I  have  to  go  through  it,  and  try  to  look  pleasant.' 

Some  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  Miss 
Ellis's  disappointed,  unhappy  face  became  even 
more  lugubrious  in  its  expression.  '  What  are  we 
to  do  by  ourselves  all  day  ?'  she  said  plaintively. 
*  I  don't  pretend  not  to  like  men's  society  better 
than  women's  ;  I  have  never  for  a  moment  said  that 
I  didn't.' 

'  There  is  a  man  coming  to  lunch  who  writes 
verses,'  said  Charlotte  ;  '  I  am  sure  you  and  he  will 
have  much  in  common,  Miss  Ellis.' 

Miss  Ellis  was  consoled.  '  After  all,'  she  said,  '  I 
believe  there  is  something  in  the  old-fashioned  idea 
of  saying  good-bye  at  the  hall-door.  Men  like  to 
come  back  to  women  in  the  evening  when  the  day's 
work  is  over.' 

'  They  do,'  said  Charlotte  ;  and  she  eyed  Miss 
Ellis  stonily  ;  '  they  are  also  kind  enough  to  express 
a  preference  for  warm  slippers  and  a  hot  bath.' 

'  Come,  come  now,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  patting 
Charlotte's  cheek,  '  if  you  are  so  severe,  I  will  tell 
Mr.  Latimer.' 

10 
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4 1  do  not  make  a  virtue  of  my  desire  for  comfort, 
nor  do  I  consider  it  the  particular  privilege  of  Man 
to  welcome  me  back  at  the  hall-door,  and  lay  him- 
self out  to  be  agreeable  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  because  I  have  been  out  hunting.' 

*  Charlotte,  you  are  becoming  warlike,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane. 

1 1  sometimes  wish  I  was  a  doormat  sort  of  woman,' 
said  Charlotte  ;  '  but  I  am  not,  so  it  is  no  use  pre- 
tending to  be.' 

'  You  are  always  honest,  Charlotte,'  said  Hetty 
affectionately. 

'  But  I  am  not  always  polite,'  said  Charlotte. 
*  1  do  think — and  I  said  the  same  thing  in  my 
Lecture  on  Courtesy  at  Westminster — that  courtesy 
is  possible  between  men  and  women,  and  is  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  that  it  can  only  be  self- 
evolved  by  innate  unselfishness.  "  But,"  I  said, 
"  when  there  is  the  least  suggestion  of  an  imposed 
burden,  revolt  is  immediately  established,  or  ought 
to  be."  I  put  it  better  than  that,'  concluded 
Charlotte,  '  when  I  was  speaking  at  Westminster, 
but,  of  course,  I  had  notes  and  everything  prepared 
then.' 

'  Jim  and  I  quariel  like  anything,'  said  Mrs. 
Anson  ;  we  fight  about  who  shall  drive,  and  who 
shall  have  the  horses,  and  where  we  shall  go  and 
stay  at  people's  houses,  and  how  much  money  we 
shall  spend.  1  don't  see  why  he  should  get  every- 
thing his  own  way.  Still,  you  know,  I  think  one 
can  be  very  good  friends,  although  one  may  quarrel 
like  cat  and  dog.  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Miss 
Du  Cane  ?' 
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1 1  do,'  said  Charlotte  eagerly.  '  I  can  understand 
having  a  regular  good  fight  with  someone,  and  yet 
being  perfectly  good  friends.' 

'  Miss  Du  Cane  has  not  yet  learned  the  pleasures 
of  quarrelling,'  said  Mrs.  Anson.  'I  don't  know 
what  Jim  and  I  would  do  without  it  in  the  country. 
It's  our  only  amusement.' 

'  The  fighting  instinct  is  not  strong  in  Hetty,' 
said  Charlotte,  with  a  kindly  glance  at  Miss  Du 
Cane.  Charlotte  regretted  many  things  about 
Hetty,  and  probably  cared  for  her  more  than  for 
any  other  woman  she  knew.  '  She  never  fights,  and 
she  never  by  any  chance  gets  the  best  place  any- 
where, unless  someone  offers  it  to  her.  But  Hetty 
will  always  get  many  of  the  privileges  that  belong 
to  being  a  woman,  so  she  is  quite  safe.' 

'I'm  sure  men  are  always  very  nice  about  giving  up 
their  places  in  a  'bus,  for  instance,'  said  Miss  Ellis. 

'  If  I  were  offered  a  seat  in  a  'bus  by  a  man,'  said 
Charlotte  quickly,  '  I  would  certainly  decline  to 
take  it.  The  man  would  have  paid  exactly  the 
same  fare  as  I  had  done,  therefore  he  is  entitled  to 
his  seat.  Hetty,  I  know,  would  accept  it,  and 
probably,'  finished  off  Charlotte  with  a  laugh,  *  she 
will  be  offered  far  more  good  places  and  front  row 
seats  than  I  shall  ever  be  !' 

'  I  heard  Lady  Clitheroe  once  say,'  said  Mrs. 
Anson,  '  that  if  good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty 
sacrifices,  they  are  also  made  up  of  accepting  the 
sacrifices.  I  suppose  people  who  lie  on  sofas  all 
day  often  get  pretty  ideas  of  that  sort.' 

' 1  have  seen  Hetty  conceal  her  Prayer-Book  in 
church  during  a  whole  service,'  said  Charlotte, 

10—2 
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laughing,  '  because  someone  had  allowed  her  to 
look  over  one  with  miserable  print  in  a  dim-lit 
church.  Hetty  mingled  her  voice  with  the  un- 
known stranger's  throughout  the  entire  service, 
and  in  the  end  I  discovered  that  her  Prayer-Book 
was  in  her  muff.' 

*  I  always  think,'  said  Florrie,  c  that  a  houseful 
of  women  left  to  themselves  all  day  is  rather  de- 
pressing, don't  you  ?'  She  had  followed  Charlotte 
and  Miss  Du  Cane  to  the  old  part  of  the  house,  where 
Charlotte's  beloved  Henry  VIII.'s  room  was  situ- 
ated. Hetty  had  begun  to  play  the  piano,  and 
Charlotte  was  adding  up  coffee-room  accounts.  Miss 
Ellis  talked  ceaselessly  through  both  occupations. 

'  How  beautifully  she  plays  !'  she  said.  *  I  used 
to  practise  a  great  deal  myself  once  upon  a  time, 
but  you  can't  do  everything.  It's  the  oddest 
thing,  but  I  have  been  told  by  palmists  that  my 
right  hand  entirely  contradicts  my  left.  All  the 
talent  shows  on  the  right  hand,  but  Fate  has  pre- 
vented its  proper  development.  What  a  nice  col- 
lection of  books  you  have  here — just  the  sort  of 
thing  I  like.  I  am  a  philosopher  by  nature,  you 
know,  and  I  have  read  all  sorts  of  sceptical  books, 
but  my  faith  remains  quite  unshaken.  Clever 
people  so  often  are  atheists,  are  they  not  ?  But 
I  am  quite  sure  that  needn't  be  the  case.  I  have 
argued  with  heaps  of  people  about  religious  matters  ; 
it  is  very  interesting,  I  think.  Hetty,  that  is  a 
lovely  thing  you  are  playing.  Do  go  on  and  play 
something  more.  You  are  not  shy,  surely  ?  Char- 
lotte and  I  will  talk  and  make  a  noise  all  the  time, 
and  then  you  can't  feel  shy.' 
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'  Twenty-seven,  thirty-two,  forty,  forty-six,'  mur- 
mured Charlotte,  and  looked  so  distracted  over  her 
accounts  that  Hetty  good-naturedly  led  Miss  Ellis 
away,  and  escorted  her  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
left  her  beside  Mrs.  Denham.  And  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning  each  talked  exclusively  about  her  own 
interests  to  the  neglect  of  any  other  topics  :  neither 
listened  to  what  the  other  said,  and  both  agreed 
to  meet  when  they  should  return  to  London,  and  to 
be  great  friends. 

Agnes  had  not  yet  come  down  to  her  room,  and 
Hetty,  looking  out  of  the  window  and  seeing  the 
heavy  raindrops  fall,  decided  that  it  was  too  wet 
to  go  out  at  present.  She  took  a  book  and  wandered 
into  the  conservatory,  but  having  read  a  few  pages, 
she  laid  it  face  downwards  on  her  knee,  and  let  her 
thoughts  wander  far  away.  The  rain  pattered 
ceaselessly  upon  the  glass  roof,  but  otherwise  there 
was  perfect  silence  in  the  place.  The  conservatory, 
humid,  fragrant,  languid,  delicately  hung  with 
green,  was  still,  almost  to  the  extent  of  oppression. 
The  screen  of  ferns  under  which  she  sat,  never 
stirred  even  so  much  as  by  a  breath.  The  tube- 
roses lifted  their  fragrant  heads  as  though  poised  in 
some  upward  flight,  and  the  stillness  of  the  broad 
palms  was  unnatural.  Nothing  stirred  in  the  con- 
servatory, not  a  dead  leaf  or  bud  protruded  itself. 
The  lilies  bloomed,  untainted,  exquisite,  serene. 
The  rain  fell  heavily  outside  and  dripped  into  a 
water-butt  at  the  back  of  the  conservatory.  She 
reopened  her  book,  and  read  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  laid  it  down  again.  It  had  seemed  to 
Hetty  for  some  little  time  past  that  what  she 
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wanted  was  a  pause  in  events,  so  that  she  might 
think  for  a  moment  ;  but  now  that  the  pause  had 
come,  thoughts  would  not  arrange  themselves 
properly.  She  was  a  woman  not  given  to  intro- 
spection, but  she  was  experiencing  a  day  for  which 
most  women  find  themselves  unprepared — the 
desolate  first  day  on  which,  after  a  time  of  eager 
intercourse  and  daily  knowledge  of  another,  and 
hourly  delight  in  another's  society — one,  generally 
the  woman,  is  left  alone.  Such  a  day  throws  its 
own  shadow  of  loneliness,  and  conjures  up  visions  of 
partings,  and  whispers  eerily  of  separation,  and  may 
even  show  the  grim  skeletons,  death  and  sundered 
lives.  For  a  woman  alone  is  an  apprehensive 
creature  at  the  best  of  times. 

'  Are  you  sitting  here  alone,  Hetty  ?'  said  Lady 
Clitheroe's  voice  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory. 

*  I  am,'  said  Hetty,  springing  up  to  meet  her, 
'  and  I  don't  find  it  is  at  all  a  good  plan.' 

'  I  am  here,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  drag  you  forth  to  entertain  local 
celebrities  at  lunch.  I  wish  everybody  wasn't 
out  shooting,  but  Ferdie  got  mixed  about  dates,  and 
quite  forgot  that  he  was  going  away  anywhere.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  rather  like  local  celebrities  to- 
day,' said  Hetty.  '  There  is  something  so  safe  and 
wholesome  about  them.' 

'  May  I  beg  you  to  remember,'  said  Agnes,  *  that 
a  poet  is  coming  to  lunch.' 

The  Vicar  of  Great  Tansley  and  his  wife  arrived 
in  that  peculiarly  harassed  state  (barely  restrained 
by  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fect peace),  which  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
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those  engaged  in  parochial  work.  Mrs.  Milbeck 
was  thinking  of  a  thousand  things  which  she  ought 
to  be  doing  at  home,  and  wondering  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  '  get  in  '  some  cutting-out  before  she 
should  go  to  bed.  The  vicar  was  sustained  by  a 
recollection  of  the  good  cooking  to  be  found  at 
Hesketh  and  the  happy  prospect  of  an  excellent 
lunch. 

The  Baddeleys  from  Tedcroft  had  brought  'their 
literary  friend  with  them,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  party  at  Hesketh  as  '  Mawne,  the  minor  poet,' 
and  the  Selbys  from  Lowndes  had  driven  over  in  a 
high  open  dogcart  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  arrived 
rosy  and  dripping  in  ulsters  and  motor-caps. 

Miss  Ellis,  with  her  passion  for  bedroom  con- 
versations, and  the  intimacy  which  is  immediately 
effected  by  offering  ladies  the  use  of  one's 
own  hair-comb  and  curling-tongs,  instantly  con- 
ducted the  Misses  Selby  to  her  own  room,  and 
offered  them  dry  shoes  and  scent  essences,  rang 
bells  for  servants,  and  appropriated  the  house,  as 
it  were  ;  and,  assuming  the  right  to  do  so  by  her 
prolonged  stay  at  Hesketh,  she  made  profuse 
apologies  for  the  manlessness  of  the  luncheon 
party. 

'  It  is  really  rather  a  shame,'  she  said,  adopting 
the  character  of  daughter  of  the  house,  '  to  bring 
you  over  here  on  false  pretences,  but  we've  really 
got  a  number  of  nice  men  stopping  here,  and  three 
of  them  are  unmarried.' 

The  Misses  Selby  in  a  very  hearty  manner  dis- 
claimed any  motive  for  coming  over,  except  the 
desire  to  see  Lady  Clitheroe,  which  maidenly  dis- 
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claimer  did  not  for  a  moment  convince  the  senti- 
mental Miss  Ellis. 

'  Then  you  must  be  engaged  !'  she  exclaimed. 
1  Come,  now.  I  insist  on  seeing  both  hands  !  I 
think  there  is  something  very  suspicious  about  that 
pearl  hoop,  eh  ?' 

Alberta  Moberley,  in  a  dripping  habit  and  a  hat 
from  whose  brim  a  trickle  of  rain  fell  upon  her  nose, 
knocked  at  the  door  and  demanded  admittance. 

'  I  hear  you  are  all  changing  your  clothes,  and  I 
have  come  to  borrow  something,'  she  said  in  the 
deep  loud  voice  which  some  straight-riding  ladies 
in  a  hunting  county  consider^it  necessary  to  assume. 
Alberta  walked  into  the  room  in  a  stiff  manner, 
and  taking  off  her  bowler  hat  swung  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  letting  a  shower  of  rain-drops  down 
upon  the  floor.  Alberta  Moberley  was  the  typical 
hearty  huntress  of  the  shires.  She  rode  unattended 
to  every  meet  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  under- 
stood as  much  about  horses  as  any  man  in  the  field. 
She  was  everyone's  jolly  good  fellow,  and  had  as 
many  friends  amongst  women  as  amongst  men. 

'  What  were  you  rotting  about  as  I  came  in  ?' 
she  said  in  a  loud,  jolly  manner.  '  Florrie,  I  believe 
you'd  sniff  a  wedding-cake  a  mile  off !  Why 
shouldn't  Lina's  father  have  given  her  the  ring  ? 
Or  she  might  have  bought  it  herself,  as  I  once 
bought  a  ring  in  the  days  of  my  early  youth.  No, 
I  don't  mind  about  my  skirt '  (and,  indeed,  there 
was  very  little  of  it).  '  Give  me  an  old  coat  or 
something  to  put  on  while  I  am  at  lunch,  and  get 
this  dried  for  me,  will  you  ?  I  used  to  be  senti- 
mental when  I  was  eighteen,  Lina,  and  once  I 
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spent  the  whole  of  my  half-yearly  dress  allowance 
in  buying  a  ring,  because  no  one  ever  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  I  wanted  for  once  to  be  teased 
about  being  engaged.' 

'  People  are  so  different,'  said  Miss  Ellis  modestly  ; 
' 1  am  afraid  I  attract  men  without  meaning  to  do  so. 
I  often  blame  myself  when  I  am  alone  for  the 
sorrow  I  have  caused  them,  but  my  sense  of  humour 
prevents  my  taking  them  seriously.' 

'  Oh,  they  get  over  it,'  said  Miss  Moberley, 
thrusting  her  arms  into  a  tweed  jacket,  and  flinging 
her  riding-coat  down  upon  a  chair.  '  Bear  up, 
Florrie,  and  let's  go  down  to  lunch  like  a  good  child, 
for  I'm  simply  ravenous.' 

Miss  Moberley's  loud  voice  and  frank  manner 
made  rather  a  dull  lunch  pass  off  successfully 
enough.  She  seldom  addressed  one  person  at  a 
time,  but  always  shouted  her  remarks  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  liked,  so  to  speak,  to  gather 
them  up.  She  had  all  the  news  of  the  county  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  and  whether  her  information  con- 
cerned scandals  or  sudden  deaths  it  was  given 
forth  without  the  slightest  lowering  of  tone.  Every- 
one whom  she  spoke  of  was  a  '  good  chap,'  and  most 
occurrences  were  '  beastly  bad  luck.' 

Mr.  Mawne  and  the  Vicar  talked  conscientiously 
to  the  ladies  on  either  side  of  them  with  a  sort  of 
laboured  social  conscientiousness  ;  and  Mr.  Milbeck 
was  assiduous  in  recommending  the  different  dishes 
when  they  were  handed  round,  even  signalling 
across  the  table  to  his  wife  sometimes,  a  warning 
not  to  let  some  particular  sweet  go  past  her  un- 
tasted. 
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'  I  do  hope,'  he  said  at  the  end  of  luncheon,  when 
he  was  enjoying  some  Gorgonzola  cheese  and  excel- 
lent biscuits — '  I  do  hope  you  all  mean  to  come  to 
the  village  show  to-morrow.  The  gate-money,  after 
expenses  have  been  paid,  is  to  go  towards  the 
erection  of  our  new  parish  hall,  and  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  thing  should  be  supported  by  our 
county  families.' 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  which  this  suggestion 
provoked  was  covered  by  Agnes,  who  hastily  said 
that  she  was  quite  sure  that  some  of  her  party  would 
be  delighted  to  come.  '  I  believe  Sir  Ferdinand 
talked  of  driving  us  to  View  Hill,'  she  said  ;  *  but 
we  shall  probably  not  all  go,  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  sure  to  drive  over  to  the  show.' 

Charlotte  groaned  inwardly.  She  had  seen  her 
way  to  avoiding  the  expedition  to  View  Hill,  but 
now  she  felt  that  escape  was  impossible  from  one  of 
these  time-wasting  expeditions  which  she  thought 
made  country  life  so  tedious,  and  rendered  impos- 
sible any  plan  of  study.  '  After  lunch  of  course  they 
will  ask  to  see  Henry  VIII. 's  room,'  she  said  with  a 
sigh,  '  so  I  may  as  well  propose  it  myself.  Oh,  if 
ever  I  have  anything  of  value  or  interest  in  my 
own  house,  shan't  I  keep  it  dark  !  I  know  just 
what  they  will  say  about  the  old  seals  and  parch- 
ments. English  people — the  most  unhumorous  in 
all  the  world — have  only  one  ejaculation,  "  Oh,  how 
funny  !"  I  shall  hear  that  the  seals  are  funny,  and 
that  the  parchment  is  funny,  and  that  the  room 
itself  is  funny,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  knock 
a  spark  of  real  interest  out  of  them  will  be  the  old 
stock  show-piece  which  I  have  read  over  so  often— 
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Henry  VIII. 's  pantry-book.  They  love  to  hear  how 
much  food  was  consumed,  and,  without  asking  the 
number  of  retainers,  they  merely  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  big  figures.  Afterwards,  if  it  clears,  we 
shall  walk  round  the  garden  till  it  is  time  to  eat  a  big 
tea,  and  then  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  by  the  countryside,  and  they  will  feel  that 
what  they  call  a  compliment  has  been  paid  them 
—they  may  even  say  they  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves.' 

Charlotte  dutifully  led  a  string  of  people  to  her 
beloved  turret  room.  Her  too  varied  lines  of  study 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  a  specialist  in  any 
subject,  but  she  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  good  work  in  de- 
ciphering some  of  the  crabbed  manuscripts  which 
lay  in  chests  in  the  old  room,  and  the  mechanical 
remarks  of  those  guests  who  politely  pretended 
to  desire  to  see  these  things  always  had  an  irritating 
effect  upon  her.  Mr.  Milbeck  stayed  behind  in  the 
drawing-room  to  talk  over  parochial  matters  with 
Agnes,  and  Miss  Moberley  declared  that  she  was 
'  right  off  manuscripts,'  and  took  the  minor  poet  out 
in  the  rain  to  see  the  stables.  The  minor  poet  was 
delighted  with  Miss  Moberley.  Himself  a  man  who 
had  never  mounted  a  horse  in  his  life,  he  could 
admire  the  way  in  which  the  local  Diana  passed 
close  to  the  heels  of  those  in  the  stalls,  or  familiarly, 
slapped  them  on  their  quarters,  with  the  injunction 
to  'come  over.'  She  knew  all  the  grooms  in  the 
stables,  and  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  them 
all,  asking  after  this  horse  or  that  by  name  ;  and 
the  minor  poet  then  and  there  decided  that  he  was 
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by  nature  a  pagan,  and  that  the  life  of  the  woods 
and  the  fields  and  the  merry  chase  appealed  to  him 
more  strongly  than  anything  else,  and  that  Miss 
Moberley  was  his  ideal  of  fearless  womanhood. 

The  day  passed  as  Charlotte  had  predicted.  A 
good  deal  of  local  gossip  was  talked,  and  when  the 
rain  had  cleared  a  little,  the  luncheon  guests  and  the 
snails  crept  out  on  to  the  gravel  pathways.  Every- 
one admired  the  dripping  flower  borders,  and  strolled 
through  hot  vineries  and  greenhouses,  which  exactly 
resembled  the  greenhouses  and  vineries  which  most 
of  them  had  left  at  home.  A  polite  word  was  ex- 
changed with  a  head  gardener,  whose  name  a  few 
remembered  and  repeated  frequently.  The  grapes 
were,  it  was  decided,  a  fine  crop,  and  then  the  rain 
descended  again  ;  a  huge  tea  was  partaken  of  in  the 
ante-room,  and  friends  and  neighbours  departed  on 
their  various  long  drives  homewards,  quite  pleased 
with  their  day's  outing,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
to  go  through  their  lives  with  no  entertainment 
more  amusing  than  this  to  break  their  cheerful 
monotony. 

It  had  clearly  been  a  very  dull  day,  and  Lady 
Clitheroe's  guests  felt  that  hardly-concealed  sense  of 
grievance  which  an  influx  of  neighbours  into  a 
country  house-party  produces — the  sense  of  griev- 
ance which  is  betrayed  by  the  question,  '  Who  were 
all  those  people  ?'  as  soon  as  the  broad  backs  of  the 
neighbouring  squires  and  dames  are  turned. 

The  returning  shooting  party,  soaked  to  the  skin, 
but  cheerful  after  an  excellent  day's  sport,  were 
tiresomely  self-congratulatory  at  having  missed  a? 
luncheon-party. 
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'  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  to  have  you  back,' 
said  Miss  Ellis  ;  4  we've  all  been  dreadfully  dull 
without  you." 

*  Yet  people  wonder  that  men  get  spoiled !'  said 
Charlotte  to  herself,  biting  her  lips. 

1  This,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  as  she  sank  into  a  chair  by 
Miss  Du  Cane's  side  after  dinner,  '  has  been  one  of 
those  days  in  which  nothing  seems  to  go  right.' 
But  with  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
dining-room,  Miss  Ellis's  unhappy  spirit  seemed  to 
lighten,  and  from  a  sense  of  common  honesty  she 
moved  out  of  the  chair  where  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  gave  it  up  to  Geoffrey  Arkwright. 

c  There  is  really  something  nice  about  that  old 
thing,'  said  Geoffrey,  having  ascertained  that  Miss 
Ellis  really  wished  to  move  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  '  Now  tell  me,'  he  said  in  a  happy,  confi- 
dent way  that  seemed  to  appropriate  Miss  Du  Cane 
and  to  place  their  two  selves  outside  the  rest  of  the 
conversation  going  on  in  the  drawing-room,  *  how 
have  you  been  amusing  yourself  ?  Have  you  had  a 
pleasant  day  ?' 

'  I  think  we  have  been  deciding,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane,  '  that  country  neighbours  are  dull.  But  that 
was  decided  long  ago,  wasn't  it  ?  I  believe  the 
fact  of  living  five  miles  from  anyone  makes  one 
imagine  that  they  must  be  very  dull  sort  of  people  ! 
Several  neighbours  came  to  lunch,  and  Charlotte 
had  a  miserable  time  showing  them  all  her  uncle's 
treasures,  as  they  seemed  to  think*  she  was  bound  to 
do.  The  pictures  were  a  disappointment  to  every- 
one, as  she  entirely  refused  to  say  that  they  were 
by  famous  Italian  masters.  Most  people  seemed  to 
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think  that  she  was  failing  in  respect  to  her  uncle  by 
refraining  from  doing  so.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Charlotte,'  said 
Geoffrey,  smiling ;  '  I  want  to  know  "  where,"  as 
they  say,  "  you  come  in  "  ;  I  want  to  hear  if  these 
people  amused  you  or  bored  you,  and  why  you  didn't 
come  out  to  lunch,  as  I  quite  intended  you  should 
do.  Oh,  I  forgot,  there  were  people  here.  But  to- 
morrow, if  we  shoot  again,  do  say  you  will  come. 
There  is  always  some  place  where  we  can  lunch 
indoors  if  it  is  wet.' 

They  saw  Colonel  Carr  bearing  down  on  them 
intent  on  bridge.  '  Come  into  the  ante-room,' 
said  Geoffrey,  '  and  let  us  cry  off  bridge  for  to- 
night.' 

In  the  ante-room,  taking  up  the  larger  share  of  a 
big  sofa  by  the  fire,  sat  Mr.  Curtice,  while  Miss 
Gunnison,  shrinking  timidly  into  the  far  corner 
amongst  the  cushions  but  appearing  pleased  and 
excited,  sat  beside  him.  Sam  looked  up  as  Geoffrey 
and  his  companion  entered  the  room,  with  a  glance 
which  seemed  to  question  what  could  be  their 
purpose  in  thus  disturbing  him. 

'  We  have  come  to  make  you  play  bridge,'  said 
Geoffrey  teasingly. 

'  Oh,'  said  Miss  Gunnison,  rubbing  her  red  hands 
together  and  looking  up  in  a  timid  way,  4 1  do  hope 
not.' 

'  You  shan't  play  if  you  don't  want  to,'  said  Sam 
.caressingly.  '  I  wish  you  would  go  away,  Geoffrey, 
and  not  come  bothering  here.  You  take  up  too 
much  room,  and  I  don't  like  you  at  all.' 

Miss  Gunnison  evidently  appreciated  the  delicate 
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suggestion  that  the  newcomers  were  in  the  way, 
and  the  colour  in  her  face  deepened  as  she  looked 
admiringly  at  Sam.  Many  other  of  the  aspirants  to 
Miss  Gunnison's  hand  had  been  overcome  with  diffi- 
dence when  they  had  made  love  to  her,  and  the  girl's 
natural  shyness  had  been  deepened  by  it,  and  her 
nervousness  increased.  Sam  Curtice,  bluff  and  good- 
natured,  and  with  a  rare  opinion  of  his  own  fine 
qualities,  had  stormed  the  citadel  of  Miss  Gunnison's 
timid  but  very  valuable  heart  without  any  such 
bashfulness.  Sam  believed  that  Miss  Gunnison 
would  be  doing  well  if  she  married  him,  and  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  he  had  infected  Miss  Gunnison 
with  the  same  opinion.  His  manner  towards  her 
was  affectionate  but  masterful.  He  applauded  her 
remarks,  and  paid  her  compliments  ;  but  he  ordered 
her  here  and  there  quite  frankly  in  a  manner  not 
unkind.  The  treatment  was  just  such  as  suited  the 
timid  girl,  whose  large  fortune  was  more  a  burden 
to  her  than  a  pleasure,  and  for  whom  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  although  so  common,  was  only  an  added 
cause  of  shyness  and  distress. 

'  Look  here,  Miss  Du  Cane,  do  play  the  piano  for 
us,'  said  Sam,  '  and  Miss  Gunnison  and  1  will  sit 
here  and  enjoy  it  ;  and  if  we  talk  a  little,  you  won't 
throw  sofa-cushions  01  anything  at  us,  will  you  ? 
We  men  have  been  out  in  the  wet  all  day,  and  now 
we've  come  home  and  found  all  you  ladies  in  your 
beautiful  dresses  ready  to  receive  us  and  be  nice  to 
us,  and  we  just  want  some  music  to  make  the  whole 
thing  perfect.' 

Geoffrey  disliked  Sam's  off-hand  manner,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  addressed  his 
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remarks  to  Miss  Du  Cane,  who  was  standing,  while 
he  himself  was  still  seated  on  the  sofa. 

'  Will  you  really  be  kind  and  play  to  us  ?'  he  said 
with  the  courtesy  which  came  to  him  naturally, 
but  which  was  more  than  usually  punctilious  because 
of  his  irritation  at  Sam's  easy  manner  and  luxurious 
attitude  on  the  sofa.  He  opened  the  piano  for 
her,  and  went  and  fetched  some  music  from  Char- 
lotte's sitting-room. 

'  Tell  me  what  you  like,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  when 
he  handed  the  portfolio  to  her. 

' 1  shall  like  what  you  choose,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  just 
want  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  anything  you  are  kind 
enough  to  play.' 

A  woman  at  the  piano,  with  her  white  hands 
upon  the  keys,  and  calling  forth  harmonious 
melodies  from  the  notes,  makes  an  appealing, 
and  in  a  sense  a  feminine  and  homelike  picture. 
People  still  remember  with  mixed  feelings  the 
era  when  a  little  music  was  the  recognised  way 
of  getting  through  a  long  evening,  and  the  thing, 
even  to  those  who  liked  it  least  at  the  time,  recalls 
always  the  days  when  a  sense  of  home  life  was 
the  basis  of  society.  Hetty  Du  Cane  in  her  white 
evening  dress  and  lightly  draped  bare  arms,  sitting 
at  the  piano,  presented  a  picture  such  as  a  man 
might  dream  of  in  distant  lands,  or  might  recall 
with  a  sense  of  soothing  and  beauty  as  he  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  rough  comrades  round  him,  and 
the  bare  earth  beneath  his  head. 

She  played  first  some  of  Greig's  gayer  pieces,  then 
little  bits  from  Schumann  which  laughed,  and  after 
that  some  tuneful  melodies  which  had  a  sound  of 
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love  and  of  mirth  in  them,  and  then  a  duetto, 
which  was  like  the  voices  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
speaking  to  each  other. 

Geoffrey  sat  on  a  chair  near  by,  saying  nothing, 
not  even  thanking  her  for  her  music  when  she  paused. 
Once  he  gently  touched  a  ribbon  that  hung  from  her 
dress,  and  now  and  again  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
dear  face  softly  illumined  by  the  light  from  the 
piano  candles.  The  other  occupants  of  the  room 
were  unthought  of ;  they  seemed  to  have  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  Certainly  he  could  hear  the  noise 
of  Sam's  voice  in  its  bold  love-making  above  even 
the  sound  of  the  music,  and  now  and  again  he 
caught  the  echo  of  Miss  Gunnison's  timid  replies. 
He  saw  Sam  take  her  hand  once,  in  a  manner  a  little 
vulgar  and  familiar,  but  he  saw  also,  before  he 
turned  his  eyes  away,  that  the  action  was  not 
resented  by  the  heiress.  He  contrasted  the  girl's 
red  face  and  clumsy  gestures  with  the  fair  sweet 
woman  beside  him,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
which  was  always  open  to  such  things,  he  was  dimly 
conscious  that  something  beautiful  had  come  into 
his  life,  and  that  in  Hetty's  gentle  presence  nothing 
unlovely  or  mean  or  tawdry  could  have  any  exist- 
ence. 

When  the  music  ceased,  and  the  doors  from  the 
drawing-room  opened,  and  men  and  women  came 
trooping  in  to  say  good-night,  he  felt  that  the 
return  to  light  conversation  was  something  like  fall- 
ing from  a  height.  He  lighted  bedroom  candles,  and 
said  good-night  to  Agnes  in  a  sort  of  dream,  and 
then,  still  with  a  sense  almost  of  bewilderment  upon 
him,  he  stood  in  the  lamplit  hall  and  watched  the 

ii 
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ladies  go  upstairs.  Their  long  evening  dresses 
seemed  to  add  to  their  height,  and  the  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands  threw  their  faces  into  softest 
and  most  puzzling  of  lines  and  shadows.  There 
was  something  essentially  English  and  homelike  in 
the  scene — the  men  in  their  evening  clothes  strolling 
off  to  the  smoking-room  or  drawing-room,  the  big 
wide  hall  with  its  antlers  and  uncompromising  oak 
chairs  with  crested  backs,  and  the  leaping  light  of 
a  fire  of  logs  throwing  the  old  armour  and  some 
weapons  on  the  walls  into  patches  of  brightness. 
There  was  a  tray  with  syphons  and  decanters  and 
glasses  upon  it  on  a  big  table  by  the  fire,  and  Sir 
Ferdinand,  the  most  thoughtful  of  hosts,  was  fussing 
about  the  non-arrival  of  some  of  his  famous  boxes 
of  cigars.  On  the  staircase  was  the  group  of  ladies 
going  leisurely  upstairs,  and  laughing  and  chatting 
with  each  other  as  they  went.  At  a  bend  of  the 
staircase  there  was  a  short  wide  landing. 

'  I  wish  she  would  turn  and  look  at  me  when  she 
reaches  the  landing,'  thought  Geoffrey  to  himself.' 

Miss  Ellis  had  linked  her  arm  in  Hetty's  as  they 
walked  upstairs  together,  but  as  they  reached  the 
landing,  he  could  see  her  gently  disengage  the  rather 
massive  encumbrance,  in  order  to  say  good-night 
to  someone.  As  she  turned  to  do  so,  she  met  his 
glance.  And  Geoffrey  felt  that  the  gods  were  on 
his  side. 


FRIDAY 

'  WILL  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?'  said  Mr.  Curtice 
to  Miss  Gunnison  on  the  following  afternoon.  Mr. 
Curtice,  having  nearedthe  hour  of  the  declaration  of 
love,  considered  it  necessary  to  throw  a  sepulchral 
tone  into  his  voice.  The  sepulchral  tone  was  Sam's 
idea  of  real  seriousness  and  intention,  and  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  other  similar  occasions,  he  had  told 
his  reflection  in  the  glass  as  he  shaved  that  morning 
that  this  day  was  probably  one  of  the  most  epoch- 
making  in  his  life.  Mr.  Curtice  always  found  the 
acquirement  of  a  proper  deportment,  a  suitable 
tone  of  voice,  and  what  might  be  called  a  general 
bearing  fitting  for  the  occasion,  very  much  easier 
the  morning  before  he  proposed  than  he  did  on  the 
evening  after  which  he  had  been  rejected.  On  the 
fateful  mornings  Sam  was  sepulchral,  firm,  and 
self-reliant.  In  the  evenings  he  attempted  a 
suggestion  of  manly  sorrow.  But  as  everything 
in  the  way  of  a  sad  countenance  sat  but  ill  upon  him, 
and  was  indeed  hopelessly  in  contrast  to  the  lines 
of  his  good-tempered,  jovial  face,  any  sustained 
effort  of  this  sort  was  found  by  him  to  be  almost 
impossible.  However  definite  and  unequivocal  his 
lady-love's  refusal  might  have  been,  Mr.  Curtice 
found  it  impossible  not  to  cheer  up  in  the  evening. 

163  ii — 2 
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A  good  dinner  was  certainly  a  very  distinct  consola- 
tion, and  besides,  as  Sam  never  failed  to  reflect, 
while  there  was  life  there  was  hope. 

The  question  which  he  put  to  Miss  Gunnison  in  a 
hollow  voice  vaguely  alarmed  her,  and  made  her 
think  she  had  done  something  to  offend  him,  and 
Sam  had  to  explain  that  it  was  intended  as  an 
invitation  to  drive  her  in  a  dogcart  to  the  village 
sports  at  Great  Tansley. 

Sir  Ferdinand  had  spent  half  the  morning  arrang- 
ing on  note-paper  the  proper  disposition  of  his 
party,  all  of  whom  had  decided  that  if  an  expedition 
had  to  take  place  it  should  be  the  shorter  one  to 
the  Great  Tansley  sports,  rather  than  the  prolonged 
drive  to  View  Hill  with  a  luncheon  at  the  top. 
Lady  Clitheroe  and  Mrs.  Anson  drove  off  in  the 
victoria,  and  Sir  Ferdinand,  paper  and  pencil  in 
hand,  checked  them  off  his  list  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  his  own  powers  of  organization. 
The  shooting-brake  followed  next,  and  was  only  half 
filled,  owing  to  one  or  two  mysterious  disappearances 
at  the  last  moment. 

'  Drive  on  a  little  bit  and  wait  there,'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand  to  his  second  coachman.  '  Now  the  gig 
—bring  the  gig  this  way,  Robert — now  let  me  see,' 
he  said,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair  and  con- 
sulting his  list  again,  '  who  did  I  say  was  going  in 
the  gig  ?' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Curtice  to  Miss  Gunnison, 
'  that  is  our  'bus.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  is,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand  ;  '  no,  I 
am  sure  it  isn't.  Why  couldn't  everyone  have  been 
down  in  time  ?  Well,  of  course,  since  you're  up, 
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Curtice.  It  is  all  right,  but  1  believe  I  intended 
you  and  Miss  Gunnison  to  go  in  the  brake.' 

'That's  all  right,  Ferdie,'  said  Mr.  Curtice.  He 
considered  Sir  Ferdinand  Clitheroe  a  bit  of  an  ass, 
though  he  rather  liked  old  Ferdie  all  the  same. 
Still,  Sam  wasn't  going  to  submit  to  being  put  in  a 
shooting-brake  just  because  Sir  Ferdinand  told  him 
to  go  there.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
consider  that  deference  should  be  shown  to  a  host, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  any  house  where  he 
stayed  which  he  did  not  regard  as  his  own. 

'  How  plucky  you  were  !'  said  Mr.  Curtice  ad- 
miringly, as  he  and  Miss  Gunnison  drove  off  rapidly 
together,  '  a  minute  more  and  Ferdie  would  have 
tried  to  make  us  go  in  that  confounded  shooting- 
brake,  and  I  was  determined  we  should  have  this 
drive  together.' 

Mr.  Curtice,  in  fact,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pro- 
pose, and  he  redoubled  the  air  of  gloom  befitting 
the  momentous  occasion.  He  had  decided  not  to 
be  too  sudden — he  believed  sudden  proposals  rather 
alarmed  girls.  Not  knowing  quite  how  to  begin 
his  mind  wandered  to  other  topics  of  conversation, 
and  speaking  on  a  subject  of  resentment  nearest 
his  own  heart  he  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fervour  : 

'  What  beastly  claret  Ferdie  does  give  one  !' 

Miss  Gunnison  looked  sympathetic,  and  Sam  went 
on  :  'He  is  almost  a  teetotaler  himself,  so  we  get 
poisoned  with  this  horrible  stuff.  It's  very  odd,' 
went  on  Mr.  Curtice,  honestly  allowing  for  the 
excellency  of  the  quarters  where  he  at  present 
found  himself,  '  because  everything  else  at  Hesketh 
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is  so  good,  but  the  claret  is  the j  most  appalling 
stuff !  I  have  spoken  to  Ferdie  a  dozen  times 
about  it.  I  believe  he  gets  it  from  a  friend.' 

4  Has  it  given  you  a  headache  ?'  said  Miss  Gunnison 
sympathetically,  and  hoping  perhaps  that  in  this 
way  Sam'&  gloom  was  explained. 

'  No,  you  dear  kind  thoughtful  child  !'  said  Sam, 
turning  round  and  beaming  upon  her,  and  speaking 
with  an  Irish  accent  which  he  sometimes  assumed 
in  moments  of  tenderness.  '  But  it  was  most 
awfully  nice  of  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  I 
shan't  forget  that  in  a  hurry.  No  ;  by  Jove,  I 
shan't !' 

Miss  Gunnison  did  not  reply  to  this  effusion,  and 
Sam,  following  up  his  advantage,  continued  :  '  You 
do  really  care  a  little  bit  whether  I  have  headaches 
or  not  ?' 

It  can  safely  be  said  of  Sam  Curtice  that  a  head- 
ache was  a  thing  he  had  never  indulged  in  in  his 
life  ;  consequently,  he  was  able  to  speak  with  a  good 
deal  of  pathos  on  the  subject. 

1 1  shouldn't  like  you  to  have  headaches,'  said  Miss 
Gunnison  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Well,  I  won't !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Curtice,  as 
though  acceding  to  some  difficult  request,  deserving 
of  gratitude. 

Then  he  saw  an  opening,  and  dashed  into  it 
bravely.  '  But  what  am  I  to  do,'  he  said,  '  to 
prevent  headaches,  or  heartaches  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Miss  Gunnison. 

'  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,' 
said  Mr.  Curtice,  settling  himself  down  in  the  gig, 
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and  flicking  the  horse  with  the  whip  :  *  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  dearest,  kindest  little  woman  in  the  world 
to  take  care  of  me  all  my  life.' 

Miss  Gunnison's  face,  upon  which  emotion  always 
showed  itself  in  an  unhappy  manner,  either  in  the 
deepening  of  her  colour,  or  in  some  curious  swelling 
of  her  cheeks  which  added  to  the  roundness  of  her 
face,  sought  in  vain  for  some  suitable  reply  ;  but, 
finding  none,  she  sat  silent,  and  longed  for  Mr. 
Curtice  to  say  more. 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  who  that  little  woman  is  ?'  said 
Sam,  turning  round  on  his  driving-seat  and  smiling 
at  her.  Sam's  smile  was  probably  the  best  part  of 
him.  He  looked  quite  fatherly  and  delightful  in 
his  stout  box-cloth  driving-coat,  and  his  rubicund 
face  was  smiling  genially  under  his  tweed  cap. 
4  Shall  I  tell  you  ?'  he  repeated  again  ;  and  Miss 
Gunnison,  in  an  agony  of  shyness,  whispered  : 
'  I  don't  know.' 

4  It's  you,'  said  Mr.  Curtice,  transferring  the  reins 
from  his  left  to  his  right  hand,  and  putting  his 
disengaged  arm  round  the  lady's  waist. 

It  was  a  proposal  of  marriage  such  as  'Arry  out 
on  a  Bank  Holiday  might  have  managed  better, 
supposing  'Arry  had  been  endowed  with  even  a  spark 
of  that  feeling  of  which  Mr.  Curtice  was  ignorant. 
But  why  stop  to  criticise  an  avowal  that  seemed  to 
be  eminently  satisfactory  in  its  results  ?  The 
heiress  made  no  attempt  to  disengage  Mr.  Curtice's 
arm  from  her  waist  ;  Sam  increased  its  affectionate 
coercion,  and  drew  Miss  Gunnison  towards  him. 

'  Rest  there,  little  head,'  he  said,  pressing  Miss 
Gunnison's  hat  against  his  driving-coat,  and 
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feeling  somehow  that  by  so  doing  he  was  protecting 
her  from  every  possible  harm.  Sam's  heart,  indeed, 
at  that  moment  swelled  within  him.  One  of  the 
richest  girls  in  England  was  weeping  a  few  natural 
tears  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  Sam  felt  paternal 
and  cheerfully  loverlike,  while  his  heart  glowed  as 
he  thought  what  a  fine  fellow  Sam  Curtice  was.  He 
meant  to  be  a  good  husband  to  the  woman  by  his 
side,  and  Sam  probably  is — they  were  married  last 
October.  He  beamed,  too,  at  the  unselfish  thought 
that  he  should  not  have  to  trouble  his  sister  again 
for  her  dress  allowance — a  thing  he  never  liked 
having  to  do — nor  have  to  be  civil  all  round  in  order 
to  spend  a  complete  calendar  year  in  other  people's 
houses.  And  he  thought,  too,  with  a  softening  of 
the  heart,  of  the  patient  tradesmen  who  had  waited 
so  long  for  their  money,  and  of  the  friends  whom 
he  had  so  frequently  '  stuck.' 

Miss  Gunnison  released  herself  from  the  encircling 
arm  in  order  to  find  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
Sam  wiped  her  tears  for  her  himself,  and  never  even 
noticed  that  poor  Miss  Gunnison  was  not  very  beau- 
tiful. For  at  that  moment  our  good  friend  Sam 
Curtice  loved  her  as  much  as  he  would  have  loved 
almost  any  girl  who  had  ten  thousand  a  year. 

At  the  gate  of  the  field  where  the  sports  were 
held  Mr.  Curtice,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  his  friends,  produced  the  actual  sum 
required  for  the  entrance  fee,  and  paid  both  for  him- 
self and  for  his  companion.  It  was  his  first  extrava- 
gance, and  it  was  always  remembered  by  Sam  after- 
wards with  a  feeling  of  deep  sentiment. 

At  the  games  Mr.  Curtice's  manner  was  almost 
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rollicking  ;  his  joy  was  barely  possible  of  conceal- 
ment, and  he  walked  Miss  Gunnison  hither  and 
thither  to  peepshows  and  rifle-ranges  and  cocoanut- 
alleys  with  a  glowing  pride,  not  only  in  Miss  Gunni- 
son and  her  fortune,  but  in  Sam  Curtice  and  his 
success.  His  round  face  glowed  like  a  sun  in  a  fog, 
and  he  became  almost  truculent  in  warding  off  any 
countryman  who  came  too  near  his  fiancee,  or  in 
protecting  her  from  a  strayed  sheep  or  a  harmlessly 
roving  cow. 

The  cattle  show  was  a  varied  entertainment, 
which  included  exhibitions  of  dairy  produce,  and 
some  village  sports,  such  as  driving  and  jumping, 
amongst  the  farmers'  and  tenants'  sons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Vicar  of  Great  Tansley  believed 
that  the  entire  entertainment  belonged  to  himself. 
He  walked  round  and  round  the  ring  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  or  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
amongst  the  judges,  making  entries  in  his  catalogue 
in  an  important  manner,  and  feeling  sportsmanlike. 
Miss  Moberley  was  showing  a  young  mare,  which 
she  rode  perfectly,  and  the  Selby  girls  had  entered 
two  of  their  ponies  for  the  pony  class.  Everyone 
who  had  shown  anything  walked  about  with  an 
open  catalogue  in  his  or  her  hand,  and  a  few  people 
had  donned  queerly-cut  coats  with  immense  buttons. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country-side  had  turned  out 
to  the  show,  and  the  ladies  sat  in  a  shed  with  a  few 
wooden  benches  in  it,  euphemistically  called  the 
Grand  Stand.  There  was  a  bitter  smell  of  trampled 
grass  permeating  everywhere,  and  this  smell  always 
reminded  Geoffrey  and  Hetty  Du  Cane  in  afteryears 
of  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Curtice  caught  sight  of  the  Hesketh  party  on 
their  way  to  the  tea-tent,  and  bounded  after  them, 
taking  Miss  Gunnison  across  the  grass  almost  at  a 
trot.  He  tugged  playfully  at  Agnes  Clitheroe's 
driving-wrap,  and  smiled  the  good  news  at  her. 
There  was  no  reticence  or  reserve  about  this  happy 
lover,  and  he  was  content  to  have  his  big  hand 
shaken  by  everyone  in  the  publicity  of  the  tea- 
tent.  Miss  Gunnison,  poor  girl !  still  looking  timid, 
and  with  her  face  flushed  by  her  recent  tears, 
received  congratulations  awkwardly  and  looked 
happy  and  contented,  clinging  to  Sam's  arm  with  a 
sense  of  protection.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  that 
it  was  her  own  Sam  that  was  getting  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  she  looked  with  pride  at  the  big,  burly  figure 
and  the  good-natured  face  of  her  future  lord. 
Other  men  had  always  made  her  feel  shy,  but  Sam's 
bluff  good-humour  seemed  to  her  the  perfection  of 
comfort  and  ease. 

'  Ah  ha !'  said  Mr.  Curtice  to  Sir  Ferdinand,  giving 
him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  which  very  nearly  upset  the 
balance  of  the  little  baronet,  '  you  wanted  to  tuck 
me  away  with  a  lot  of  other  people  in  that  silly  old 
brake  of  yours.  But  not  a  bit  of  it,  Ferdie  !  I 
knew  better  !  Don't  you  try  those  games  on  other 
people,'  he  went  on,  '  who  want  to  get  away  to- 
gether.' He  looked  significantly  at  Geoffrey  and 
Miss  Du  Cane,  who  stood  drinking  tea  out  of  very 
thick  cups  by  a  trestle-table  in  the  tent  ;  and  Sir 
Ferdinand  threw  his  head  back,  and  flashed  a  hawk- 
like glance  at  him,  and  thought  what  an  insufferable 
vulgarian  Sam  Curtice  was.  Sam  had  often 
managed  to  get  his  own  way  with  him,  as  indeed 
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he  did  with  everyone,  but  he  had  never  convinced  Sir 
Ferdinand  that  he  was  the  good  fellow  that  so  many 
people  seemed  to  think  him. 

Hetty  Du  Cane,  finding  that  the  congratulations 
were  general  and  not  to  be  postponed,  put  her  arm 
in  Miss  Gunnison's  with  a  friendly  gesture,  and 
wished  her  all  the  happiness  in  the  world. 

'  I  hope  you  will  come  and  stay  wiiii  us  when  we 
are  married,5  said  Miss  Gunnison  abruptly  ;  '  you 
have  been  very  nice  to  me  at  Hesketh,  and  I  never 
feel  shy  with  you  as  I  do  with  others  ;  only  perhaps 
you  will  be  married  yourself  soon,'  she  said  simply. 

The  Denhams'  congratulations  took  a  personal 
note.  Mr.  Denham  hoped  Miss  Gunnison  would  be 
as  happy  as  he  and  Marion  were,  and  Marion  hoped 
she  would  be  as  happy  as  herself  and  Percy. 

'  Have  you  finished  your  tea  ?'  said  Geoffrey  to 
Miss  Du  Cane — '  Miss  Gunnison,  please  let  me  give 
you  my  best  congratulations  ;  I  am  sure  Curtice 
is  a  very  lucky  fellow — because,  if  you  have,'  he 
went  on,  when  Miss  Gunnison  had  thanked  him, 
4  we  might  take  a  turn  round  the  exhibitions, 
mightn't  we  ?'  He  was  jealous  of  the  crowds  about 
her,  and  he  wanted  to  walk  with  her  round  the 
enclosure,  and  even  to  visit  the  sheep  and  poultry 
pens,  which  neither  of  them  cared  two  straws  about. 

'  To-night,'  he  said  regretfully,  '  there  will  be 
people  dining  at  Hesketh,  and  we  shan't  have  any 
music,  and  they  will  give  me  the  parson's  wife,  or 
someone  uninteresting  to  take  in  to  dinner,  and  I 
shall  be  very  cross  and  very  discontented — at  least, 
I  should  be  unless  I  had  to-morrow  to  look  for- 
ward to.' 
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Some  country  children  in  unpicturesque,  stiff 
little  ready-made  suits,  to  whom  the  cattle  show 
was  a  yearly  holiday  and  a  treat,  raced  past  them 
intent  upon  some  boyish  pleasure  connected  with  a 
bullock  that  had  broken  loose.  They  shouted  as 
they  ran,  calling  to  each  other  to  run  hard  lest  they 
should  miss  *he  fun.  Some  awkwardly  made  youths 
— farm  hands  in  all  probability — smoking  pipes,  and 
not  very  active  in  their  movements,  followed  in  a 
more  leisurely  fashion,  and  the  rural  sightseers 
swept  away  from  the  piece  of  ground  where  Hetty 
and  Geoffrey  were  standing,  leaving  the  familiar 
and  not  very  interesting  exhibits  to  them  undis- 
turbed by  other  sightseers.  The  small  accident 
which  had  left  them  along,  provided  a  feeling  of 
detachment  which  each  welcomed  after  a  day  spent 
exclusively  in  the  society  of  others.  The  drive  in 
the  shooting-brake,  the  crowded  tea-tent — what  a 
waste  of  time  it  had  all  been  ! 

The  precious  moments  now  in  their  possession 
were  spent  as  most  lovers  spend  them,  in  sheer  waste 
of  opportunities.  The  happiness  of  being  together, 
the  laughter  over  this  thing  and  that,  the  little  jokes 
which  no  one  else  shared  were  good  enough  in  them- 
selves. To-morrow  would  bring  no  parting,  to-day 
was  to  be  enjoyed.  They  found  something  to  laugh 
at  even  in  a  pen  of  sheep,  but  discovered  to  their 
disappointment  that  an  English  rural  population 
is  not  addicted  to  humour,  and  that  the  phrases 
which  may  amuse  us  are  purely  accidental,  and  occur 
seldom.  Hodge  is  not  often  funny  ;  so  that  the 
best  they  overheard  from  him  was  an  injunction  to 
'  mind  them  nasty  beasts,  now,'  or,  as  he  lifted  some 
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tiny  child,  the  encouraging  remark,  '  Look,  now, 
h'Albert — look  at  the  pretty  horses,  dear.' 

'  Charlotte  has  gained  a  first  prize  for  her  hens,' 
exclaimed  Hetty  delightedly,  as  they  stopped  oppo- 
site a  pen  of  fowls.  *  Charlotte,'  she  said,  as  Hugh 
and  Charlotte  appeared,  an  intelligent  interest 
stamped  upon  both  their  faces,  '  come  and  be 
congratulated  :  I  see  you  have  won  a  prize.' 

Charlotte's  protest  against  so  serious  a  thing  as  a 
cattle  show  being  turned  into  a  social  function,  had 
showed  itself  in  her  adoption  of  one  of  her  shortest 
skirts,  and  a  most  robust  walking-stick.  '  Yes,' 
she  said,  surveying  her  hens  complacently,  '  they 
are  a  good  little  lot,  thanks  to  my  having  disobeyed 
most  of  the  directions  which  I  found  in  books  about 
hen-keeping.' 

'  You  should  write  a  book  about  it  yourself, 
Charlotte,'  said  Geoffrey,  quizzing  her. 

*  I  am  doing  so,'  replied  Charlotte,  quite  un- 
moved. 

'  I  hear  Sam  proposed  to  Miss  Gunnison  coming 
over  in  the  gig,'  said  Hugh,  *  and  that  she  has 
accepted  him.  Are  we  supposed  to  congratulate 
her  or  not  ?' 

4  Miss  Gunnison  and  Sam,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  are 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  tea-tent  anxiously 
expecting  congratulations  ;  I  think  they  would  even 
like  to  be  chaffed  a  little.  You  cannot  offer  your 
good  wishes  too  loudly  or  too  conspicuously  to 
please  them.' 

£  Good  old  Oxo !'  exclaimed  Hugh,  *  let  us  hope 
he  will  pay  some  of  his  bills  now.' 

e  I  see  nothing  the  least  comic  about  a  system 
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of  fraud,'  remarked  Charlotte,  4  such  as  Mr.  Curtice 
has  practised  with  unfailing  good-humour  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy.' 

'  Sam  is  a  bit  of  a  sponge,'  said  Latimer  easily, 
'  but  he  is  a  good-tempered  sort  of  cove.  He  has 
rushed  the  heiress  a  bit  though,  hasn't  he  ?' 

'  Miss  Gunnison  seems  very  happy,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane  charitably. 

'  Consequently,'  said  Charlotte,  addressing  the 
air,  '  Hetty  has  found  out  that  Mr.  Curtice  is 
admirable,  and  that  he  is  indeed  doing  rather  a  fine 
thing  in  marrying  an  heiress  after  repeated  attempts 
in  that  direction.  Charity  covers  sins  to  an  extent 
that  is  simply  criminal.' 

1  Oh,  Sam  isn't  a  bad  sort,'  said  Latimer,  '  though 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  bounder  sometimes.' 

The  cattle  show  had  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  his  language  was  not  as  concise 
and  well-chosen  as  usual. 

'  Who  else  has  got  a  prize,  do  you  know,  Char- 
lotte ?'  said  Geoffrey. 

'  Alberta  has  got  a  first  prize  for  the  little  mare 
she  is  riding.  How  long  are  we  supposed  to  stay 
here  ?'  she  asked.  '  Does  anyone  know  when  Aunt 
Agnes'ordered  the  carriages  ?' 

A  request  rose  to  Geoffrey's  lips  that  Miss  Du 
Cane  would  drive  home  with  him,  but  he  let  it  pass 
unsaid.  A  remembrance  of  Sam  Curtice's  push- 
fulness  held  him  back.  Sam's  love-making  was  of 
rather  a  common  order,  and  Geoffrey,  believed  that 
Miss  Du  Cane  was  worthy  of  a  better  sort  of  homage 
than  the  rollicking  self-confident  courtship  which 
Sam  had  paid  to  the  buxom  heiress.  '  I'm  blowed  if 
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I  ask  any  woman  to  marry  me  in  a  dog-cart,  and 
receive  congratulations  in  a  tea-tent,'  he  said  to 
himself. 

'  I'll  ask  her  on  Sunday,'  he  thought.  '  Sunday 
is  a  good  day,  and  we  can  always  get  away  for  a 
walk  on  Sunday  afternoon.' 

He  was  a  home-loving  man,  about  whom  a  certain 
boyishness  clung  long.  Also  his  love  was  making 
him  tender-hearted.  He  thought  of  the  church 
bells  ringing  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  walk 
across  the  river  on  the  way  to  the  little  village 
church  with  Hetty.  Some  recollection  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  stirred  within  him,  and 
with  that  came  also  a  sense  of  respect  and  reverence 
for  all  women.  His  mother  had  been  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  he  wished  that  she  was  alive  now  to 
welcome  her  beautiful  daughter-in-law.  None  of 
Geoffrey's  brothers  were  married,  and  he  thought 
with  a  sort  of  irresponsible  elation  of  the  general 
satisfaction  that  his  engagement  would  give  in  the 
family.  They  were  all  good  fellows,  these  brothers 
of  his  in  the  colonies  and  in  India,  and  he  knew  that 
Hetty  was  a  sister  whom  they  would  all  love  and 
be  proud  of. 

'  It  is  too  much  luck,'  he  said  to  himself  humbly, 
'  and  I  suppose  some  fellows  would  say  that  I  am 
counting  my  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
But  I  think  it  is  all  right.  Hetty  isn't  a  flirt,  thank 
God!' 

Sir  Ferdinand,  in  a  heated  state,  came  to  tell  them 
that  the  horses  were  now  put  to,  and  the  carriages 
ready  for  their  departure.  '  I  have  been  three 
times  round  this  enclosure,'  he  said  irritably,  '  with- 
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out  being  able  to  find  anyone.  I  cannot  think 
where  people  hide  themselves.'  He  drove  them 
all  before  him  down  towards  the  gate  in  the  hedge 
where  the  carriages  were  awaiting  them,  and  packed 
his  party  in  with  a  total  disregard  of  sequence  and 
order. 

'  Mrs.  Anson  not  to  be  found  yet  ?  Well  then, 
Hetty,  you  jump  in  with  Agnes,  and  I  will  go  back 
and  look  for  Mrs.  Anson.  But  please  don't  any  of 
you  stir  from  here,'  he  called  back  excitedly,  '  or 
I  shall  never  get  you  together  again.  You  drive 
on,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  you  look  tired  already. 
Look  after  her,  Hetty.  I  know  you  always  do  look 
after  her,  so  don't  imagine  I  am  blaming  you.  I'm 
not  as  cross  as  I  seem,  but  I  think  Agnes  looks  tired, 
and  that  fidgets  me.' 

Mr.  Curtice  profited  by  his  host's  absence  by 
climbing  into  the  gig  and  driving  off  with  Miss 
Gunnison.  And  by  the  way  he  flourished  his 
whip  and  smiled  it  was  evident  he  thought  he  had 
done  a  very  smart  thing.  The  high-stepping  gig 
horse  that  he  was  driving  soon  passed  the  victoria, 
and  he  called  out  some  good-natured  humorous 
remark  as  he  drove  past  Lady  Clitheroe  and 
her  companion,  and  sent  splashes  of  mud  over 
them. 

'  They  seem  very  happy,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  and 
she  waved  her  hand  to  Miss  Gunnison  as  she  bowled 
past  them  in  the  high  gig.  Miss  Gunnison's  face 
still  wore  the  swollen  appearance  which  was  the  un- 
fortunate effect  that  emotion  always  had  upon  her. 

'  They  will  probably  be  very  happy,'  said  Agnes, 
'and  Sam  will  be  kind  to  her  in  a  masterful  sort 
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of  way.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  happily  mar- 
riages for  money  often  turn  out  ?  Of  course  the 
argument  against  such  happiness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  to  be  happy  because  one  is  rich  is  not  exactly  a 
proof  of  nobleness.' 

'  And  nobleness,'  said  Hetty,  '  is  really  the  only 
thing  that  counts.' 

c  Hetty !'  said  Lady  Clitheroe  impulsively,  '  I 
want  to  speak  the  most  horrible  heterodoxy.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  marry  money.  The  suitable  matches 
are  the  happy  ones !  It  is  really  so,  and  I  who  live 
so  much  in  a  world  of  dreams,  have  no  business 
to  speak  to  you  of  them  as  though  they  were 
realities.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  was  a  woman  not  given  to  much 
caressing,  and  to  her  there  was  always  a  certain 
gravity  in  the  salutation  of  a  kiss.  But  now  it 
seemed  to  her  that  Agnes's  remarks  were  touched 
with  the  pathos  of  those  who  preach  with  passionate 
eloquence  of  the  things  in  which  they  have  no  belief. 
Her  friend's  thin  hand  in  its  slender  glove  lay  outside 
the  carriage  rug  on  her  knee,  and  Hetty  slipped  her 
own  within  its  clasp  for  a  moment  and  said,  with  a 
sort  of  radiance  of  understanding,  '  I  like  dreams 
best.' 

'  See  how  easy  their  lives  are,'  went  on  Lady 
Clitheroe  protestingly ;  'take  even  the  fact  that 
you  hardly  ever  hear  of  a  scandal  in  a  case  where 
the  man  has  married  money  and  the  woman  has 
married  rank.  The  mutual  obligations,  such  as 
they  are,  seem  to  be  very  binding  upon  these  well- 
assorted  couples.' 

'  Only,  it  seems  to  me,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane,  '  that 
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there  are  other  vows  which  may  be  broken  besides 
marriage  vows.' 

Lady  Clitheroe  took  all  questions,  even  on  the 
most  abstract  subjects,  too  hardly,  She  felt  fer- 
vently on  all  points,  and  a  shallow  treatment  of 
any  subject  was  to  her  almost  impossible.  Always 
within  her  there  was  some  depth  which  could  be 
stirred  to  its  very  uttermost,  and  in  her  heart  there 
were  waves  of  feeling  which  broke  grandly  upon 
giant  rocks,  but  which  were  too  apt  to  spend  them- 
selves pitifully  upon  shallows  and  shifting  sands. 
Her  voice  itself  had  an  emotional  quality  in  it  which 
was  arresting  and  touched  with  pathos,  and  it  was 
always  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  great  heart  that  her 
tongue  spoke. 

4  Ah,  Hetty  !'  she  cried,  '  I  know  what  we  both 
mean.  There  is  the  love  which  suffers  horribly, 
and  the  love  which  dies  in  agonies,  and  the  love 
which  is  patient  and  waits,  and  the  love  which 
forgives.  But  at  the  back  of  all  love,  it  seems  to 
me,  there  is  the  possibility  of  pain.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  comfortable  couple  who  have  married 
for  money,  we  find  them  growing  contentedly  inferior 
together — more  pleasure-loving,  more  easeful,  more 
selfish — but  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  calling 
them  anything  but  a  model  pair.  We  leave  our 
cards  upon  them,  and  accept  their  invitations  to 
dinner.  These  are  the  ninety  and  nine  for  whom 
no  repentance  is  possible,  because  they  are  quite 
unable  to  see  that  repentance  is  necessary  for  them.' 

The  colour  had  flamed  up  into  Agnes'  thin  cheeks 
as  she  spoke,  and  Hetty,  warned  by  this  sign  of 
fatigue  in  her,  smiled  as  she  answered  with  purpose- 
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ful  lightness  :  *  So  after  all  the  heterodoxy  that 
has  been  spoken,'  she  said,  '  you  have  stumbled 
into  unworldliness  again,  Agnes.' 

Agnes  Clitheroe  sighed.  She  was  a  woman  who 
disliked  talking  about  money,  and  detested  the 
commercial  side  of  matrimony,  but  Hetty  and 
Geoffrey  Arkwright  had  met  at  her  house.  She 
was  the  girl's  guardian  for  the  time  being.  She 
recognised  the  necessity  for  a  protest,  however  lame 
and  belated,  and  said,  hardly  knowing  how  abruptly 
she  had  spoken  her  thoughts,  nor  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  this  was  an  impersonal  conversation  : 
'  Geoffrey  is  a  poor  man.  He  will  never  make  money 
in  the  City,  and  he  has  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  which  his  uncle 
left  him.  I  know  that  if  this  money  had  not  come 
to  him,  he  had  determined  to  give  up  office  work,  and 
to  go  out  ranching  somewhere.  One  of  his  brothers 
in  California  had  offered  him  a  farm  on  easy  terms. 
But  he  will  never  be  well  off,  and  to  marry  a  poor 
man,  Hetty,  entails  the  sacrifice  of  many  things. 
A  husband  must  be  everything  to  his  wife  when  he 
goes  to  her  with  his  hands  empty.' 

The  carriage  turned  in  at  the  lodge  gates,  and 
bowled  swiftly  up  the  drive.  The  wheels  turned 
on  the  ground  with  a  pleasant  swishing  sound. 
At  a  gap  in  the  trees  could  be  seen  the  flashing 
lamps  of  Mr.  Curtice's  gig  gleaming  in  the  twilight 
at  the  hall-door  ;  and  the  windows  of  the  old  house, 
lighted  up  from  within,  looked  like  squares  of  orange- 
coloured  paper  inserted  in  the  drawing  of  a  house  on 
a  Christmas  card,  such  as  children  hold  up  to  the 
light  with  exclamations  of  admiration.  The  beat 
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of  the  horses'  hoofs  rang  out  sharply  as  they  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  the  brawling  river,  swollen  by 
yesterday's  rain,  rushed  by  underneath  with  a 
swirl  of  water. 

The  difficulty  of  speaking  with  personal  intent 
had  been  great.  Agnes  disliked  the  idea  of 
interference,  and  the  intimacy  which  existed  be- 
tween herself  and  Miss  Du  Cane  had  always  been 
conducted  with  a  sort  of  loving  reserve  which 
each  respected  in  the  other.  The  two  were  not 
egotistical  women,  and  Agnes,  having  spoken, 
turned  almost  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension  to 
know  how  Hetty  had  received  her  remarks.  In 
the  half  light  she  could  see  the  grey  eyes  with  their 
ever-present  look  of  steadfastness  and  truth  in 
them ;  and  on  Miss  Du  Cane's  face  there  was  a 
settled  light  of  such  pure  happiness  that  Agnes, 
with  a  brief  glance,  turned  from  her  contemplation 
of  it  with  a  sense  of  having  unintentionally  surprised 
and  discovered  some  exquisite  and  wonderful  secret. 
So  the  drive  came  to  an  end,  and  as  the  carriage 
slowed  down  before  the  gravel  sweep  in  front  of  the 
door,  Lady  Clitheroe  took  Hetty's  hand  in  hers, 
and  said,  '  God  bless  you,  Hetty.' 


SATURDAY 

MR.  CURTICE  had  denied  himself  several  hours  of 
sleep,  and  had  sat  up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  announce  his  forthcoming  marriage  to  friends 
and  tradesmen.  Seldom  had  a  man  felt  happier  in 
his  engagement.  It  may  not  have  been  a  particu- 
larly fine  soit  of  happiness,  but  it  was  the  sort  that 
suited  Sam  Curtice,  and  he  was  humanly  and  un- 
affectedly delighted  with  it.  He  flourished  a  hand- 
ful of  letters  at  Miss  Gunnison  as  they  met  in  the 
hall  on  their  way  to  breakfast. 

'  I  have  been  shouting  aloud  the  good  news,'  he 
cried,  and  he  gave  her  without  diffidence  a  hearty 
kiss  such  as  a  husband  of  five  years'  standing  might 
have  bestowed  upon  his  wife. 

Maggie  clung  to  his  arm,  as  they  entered  the 
breakfast -room  together,  in  a  sudden  access  of 
shyness,  and  Sam  felt  an  added  sense  of  self- 
satisfaction  as  she  did  so.  He  gave  himself  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  Maggie  Gunnison's  little  caress, 
and  he  felt  large-hearted  and  splendid  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

His  conversation  at  breakfast  was  entirely 
4  Maggie  and  I,5  and  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  possibly  have  had  time  to  consult  his 
fiancee  about  their  future  movements,  Sam  had 
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already  planned  everything.  '  Maggie  and  I  are 
going  to  the  Riviera  after  Christmas,'  and  '  Maggie 
and  I  are  going  to  have  a  motor-car,  and  subse- 
quently a  yacht,  and  a  shooting  in  Scotland.' 
Maggie  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  disposal  of 
her  time  and  her  money,  and  listened  with  shy 
satisfaction  to  all  that  Sam  said. 

After  breakfast  he  suggested  a  game  of  croquet, 
with  her,  and  showed  his  indulgence  and  lover-like 
qualities  by  declaring  her  ball  was  through  some 
hoop  when  it  wras  obviously  not  through,  and  in 
giving  her  a  number  of  bisques,  such  as  indeed 
Miss  Gunnison,  who  was  but  a  poor  player,  required. 
Sam  got  as  much  satisfaction  and  delight  in  giving 
a  bisque  as  in  bestowing  a  well-placed  and  cheap 
present. 

1  Cheating,  cheating,  cheating,'  said  Charlotte 
despairingly  to  herself,  after  having  watched  the 
game  for  a  few  minutes  on  her  way  to  a  wood- 
carving  class  in  the  village.  '  If  they  would  only 
treat  us  like  children  of  honest  intentions  it  would 
be  a  comfort.' 

'  What  are  we  to  do  ?'  said  Geoffrey  to  Miss  Du 
Cane  as  they  strolled  past  the  croquet  lawn  together. 
He  claimed  her  time  with  the  assurance  which 
only  lovers  know,  and  he  counted  with  confidence 
on  Hetty's  assent  to  any  plan  which  he  might 
propose.  There  was  something  too  large  and  fine 
about  the  girl's  nature  to  indulge  in  the  fidgeting 
little  evasions  which  coquetry  suggests.  '  Where 
shall  we  go  ?'  he  said.  '  I  believe  we  should  not 
go  very  far  away  from  home,  for  it  looks  like  rain 
to-day.' 
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There  was  their  favourite  walk  up  to  the  moorland 
with  its  birches  and  heather,  and  its  scented  breezes 
blowing  over  peat  and  bog  myrtle,  and  Hetty 
suggested  that  this  again  should  be  their  way,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  if  it  should  rain. 

Geoffrey  looked  at  her,  and  then  he  took  his 
courage  in  both  hands.  '  No,'  he  said  with  a  smile, 
' 1  want  to  keep  that  walk  up  to  the  moor  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  on  Sunday  evening  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  something ' — he  looked  away  from  her 
now  ;  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  mutual  glance  may  mean  too  much,  and 
where  the  unspoken  word  may  be  too  eloquently 
cried  abroad — '  and  on  Sunday  evening,'  he  repeated, 
looking  fixedly  at  the  croquet  players,  whom  he  did 
not  even  see,  '  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to  wear 
your  white  dress — I  mean  the  one  in  which  Miss 
Ellis  says  you  look  like  a  bride.' 

Some  faltering  shy  words  rose  to  Miss  Du  Cane's 
lips.  '  Is  it  the  one  you  like  best  ?'  she  began,  with 
a  hopeless  attempt,  born  of  maidenly  shyness,  to 
misconstrue  his  meaning. 

'  It  is  the  one  I  want  you  to  wear,'  said  Geoffrey, 
recovering  himself  and  playing  the  man  whose 
chivalry  is  determined  by  a  woman's  distress. 
He  turned  to  her  and  smiled.  '  Will  you  do  this 
for  me  ?'  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  said  Hetty,  c  I  will  wear  it.  .  .  .' 

Then,  because  the  day  was  lowering  and  clouds 
hung  low,  and  there  was  a  cold  breath  as  of  coming 
rain  abroad,  they  strolled  towards  the  woods  for  a 
walk  which  they  had  taken  on  the  first  morning 
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of  their  stay  at  Hesketh.  Sir  Ferdinand  had  lost 
the  key  of  the  little  gate  again,  and  found  it  exactly 
where  he  had  placed  it  the  night  before,  and  even 
this  trivial  incident  helped  to  give  to  the  morning 
stroll  the  suggestion  of  old  times.  The  pathways 
through  the  wood  were  familiar  now,  though  its 
greenery  had  fled  in  a  couple  of  nights  of  frost,  and 
the  paths  were  carpeted  with  rusty  leaves.  *  Do 
you  remember,'  he  said  to  her  once  or  twice.  The 
day  was  full  of  recollections,  and  the  beauty  of  it 
seemed  touched  with  the  beauty  of  old  memories. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  much.  Even  Geoffrey, 
usually  so  enjoying  of  speech,  was  quieter  than 
usual,  and  Hetty,  who  was  a  woman  singularly 
little  versed  in  the  power  of  analyzing  her  feelings, 
could  not  readily  have  put  her  thoughts  into  words 
this  morning.  Knowledge  of  a  fine  sort  which 
she  could  not  understand  but  could  only  accept, 
seemed  to  be  flowing  in  upon  her,  and  she  had  but 
to  stand  still  and  listen.  Life  was  being  interpreted 
to  her  for  the  first  time.  The  rest  of  her  existence 
seemed  dreamy  and  insignificant.- 

Like  most  young  and  beautiful  women  to  whom 
a  considerable  amount  of  homage  had  been  paid, 
Miss  Du  Cane  had  unconsciously  come  to  regard 
love  as  an  offering  which  had  been  now  and  then 
made,  and  would  probably  be  made  again  to  her. 
And  some  day  of  course,  she  would,  like  everyone 
else,  care  enough  for  someone  to  accept  the  homage 
he  brought.  But  the  love  that  had  come  now  was 
of  a  different  sort.  '  Not  my  way  but  his  '  was  an 
ungrudging  if  a  sober  joy.  '  Not  for  me  but  for 
him  '  had  something  of  amazement  in  it.  '  Not 
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mine    but    his '    came    exultantly    and    with    a 
triumphant  sense  of  happiness. 

4  Ah,  it's  going  to  rain,'  said  Geoffrey,  as  some 
heavy  raindrops  pattered  on  the  leaves  overhead, 
'  and  you  have  no  umbrella.  What  shall  we  do. 
It's  going  to  be  a  sharp  storm,  I'm  afraid.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  matters  very  much  if  we  get 
wet,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane.  There  are  times  when  a 
wetting  and  a  storm  of  rain  seem  very  trivial 
circumstances. 

'  You  must  not  get  wet,'  he  said  anxiously. 
*  Isn't  there  a  cottage  if  we  go  through  this  gate,  and 
turn  to  the  left  down  the  road  ?' 

They  quickened  their  steps,  and  as  the  downpour 
of  rain  increased,  they  ran  together  to  the  thatched 
cottage  with  its  patch  of  garden  by  the  roadside. 

A  woman  was  ironing  a  man's  blue  cotton  shirt 
on  the  kitchen  table,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  clean  smell  of  drying  linen  and  the  pungent 
odour  of  soap. 

They  asked  if  they  might  stand  inside  until  the 
heavy  shower  was  over,  and  the  woman  dusted 
two  wooden  chairs  with  a  checked  apron,  and  bade 
them  sit  down.  Then,  with  the  frank  simplicity 
of  the  working  class,  she  went  back  again  to  her 
work  of  ironing  the  shirt  at  the  table. 

Two  children  in  cotton  pinafores  and  with  little 
school  satchels  on  their  shoulders,  came  up  the 
garden  path  under  a  big  cotton  umbrella.  A  baby 
laid  to  sleep  in  a  common  perambulator  in  the  room 
stirred  in  its  waking,  and  held  out  tiny  dimpled 
hands  to  its  mother,  who  took  it  up  in  her  arms, 
and  went  to  see  if  the  rain  had  ceased. 
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'  Could  I  not  take  the  baby  for  you,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane,  *  if  you  want  to  finish  your  ironing  ?' 

The  child  was  a  little  lad  of  perhaps  a  year 
old,  dressed  in  a  Turkey-red  cotton  frock,  and 
with  round  uninteresting  face  and  big,  staring 
brown  eyes.  He  came  to  Hetty  with  as  little 
trouble  as  the  child  who  is  accustomed  to  being  put 
down  at  odd  moments  will  show  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  feeling  some  sort  of  comfort  in  the  arm 
that  was  placed  round  him,  he  raised  his  stolid  little 
face  to  hers  with  a  confident  expression  ;  and  seizing 
hold  of  the  long  chain  of  gold  round  her  neck  he 
held  fast  to  it  with  a  persistent  grip.  The  woman 
thanked  Hetty,  and  told  her  not  to  trouble  about 
the  child,  then  she  turned  to  her  ironing  again, 
glancing  at  the  clock  as  she  did  so.  '  I'll  be  taking 
my  man's  dinner  soon,'  she  said  in  a  strong  north- 
country  accent,  '  and  I  wad  like  fine  to  get  his 
shirt  finished  before  I  go.' 

'  Is  that  your  husband's  shirt  you  are  ironing  ?' 
said  Geoffrey  in  the  pleasant  way  he  had  with  every- 
body, which  made  what  Charlotte  called  his  obvious 
utterances  sound  cordial  and  altogether  likeable. 

'  There's  no  one  else  will  get  leave  to  iron  my 
man's  shirt  for  him  but  myself,'  said  the  woman, 
putting  down  the  iron  with  a  heavy  pressure. 
'  He  has  never  failed  me  with  his  Saturday  wages 
ever  since  we  married,'  she  went  on,  '  and  I'm  not 
going  to  fail  him.'  Her  mouth  puckered  oddly  at  the 
corners  as  she  spoke,  and  in  the  expression  of  her 
homely,  unbeautiful  face,  courage  and  love  shone 
fairly  and  honestly  behind  the  mask  of  the  everyday 
features. 
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The  baby,  with  its  face  already  stamped  with 
something  of  the  bluntness  and  plainness  of  the 
English  labouring  classes,  finding  itself  in  a  com- 
fortable resting  place  dropped  its  head  on  Hetty's 
arm  and  went  fast  asleep. 

1  It's  not  one  in  a  hundred  he  will  do  that  for,' 
said  his  mother  delightedly,  feeling  that  a  compli- 
ment had  been  paid  to  his  nurse.  '  See,  miss,' 
she  continued,  l  he  will  lie  down  nicely  iu  the  pram 
now.' 

Hetty  rose,  for  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  and 
placed  the  queer  little  bundle  of  Turkey-red  cotton 
and  warm  sleeping  babyhood  under  the  hood  of 
the  perambulator,  and  with  the  instinctive  touch 
common  to  all  women  who  care  for  children,  she 
stooped  and  covered  the  child  with  a  shawl. 

Another  gust  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  fiercely 
and  kept  them  prisoners  in  the  cottage,  and  the  blue 
cotton  shirt  was  ironed  and  finished  and  laid  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  the  husband's 
dinner  placed  in  a  can,  before  it  was  fine  enough  to 
venture  from  the  shelter  of  the  cottage  again. 

*  It's  nearly  over  now,  I  think,'  said  Hetty,  and 
thanked  the  woman  for  the  shelter  she  had  given 
them. 

She  walked  thoughtfully  homewards  when  they 
had  stepped  forth  into  the  rain-soaked  world  again. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  that  insight  into  the  ordering 
of  life  which  she  had  apprehended  of  late,  was 
deepened  and  renewed  since  she  had  seen  the 
interior  of  the  thatched  cottage  and  the  woman 
ironing  at  the  kitchen  table.  Some  music  in  her 
responded  to  the  simple  theme,  and  as  figures 
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seem  to  move  to  music,  so  life  marched  with  a  light 
step  before  her  to  the  sound  of  her  inward  singing. 
Her  world  had  become  filled  with  heroic  figures, 
and  nothing  was  mean  or  bare,  nothing  was  tawdry 
or  paltry.  Everything  that  existed  had  only  to  be 
understood,  and  underneath  conventions  and  the 
heaped-up  rubbish  of  the  world,  there  was  the 
spirit  of  beauty  and  the  spirit  of  love  which  animated 
everything. 

'  And  we  fight  against  it  ;  we  actually  fight 
against  it,'  she  thought,  still  with  that  sense  of 
wonder  upon  her.  '  We  talk  of  doing  more  than 
our  fair  share,  and  we  reason  about  what  we  should 
give  and  what  we  should  withhold — just  as  if  all 
life  were  not  loving  and  giving.  Why  should  we 
want  so  much  ?  It  is  rather  greedy,  and  it  is  a 
little  foolish,  I  think,  because  anything  that  is 
really  worth  having  can  be  had  without  money,  and 
all  the  things  that  money  buys  are  so  trivial.' 

Just  once  she  allowed  herself  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
house  in  some  English  village,  built  in  the  clouds, 
it  is  true,  but  very  substantial  to  her,  all  the  same, 
where  he  and  she  might  live  some  day.  With  a 
feminine  love  of  detail  she  saw  quite  clearly  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  place — the  fresh  flowers  in 
the  rooms,  the  spotless  muslin  window-blinds  and 
flowered  chintz  curtains,  and  a  garden  full  of  roses 
and  sweet-scented  stocks  and  mignonette. 

'  I  think  I  am  like  that  poor  woman  in  the 
cottage,'  she  whispered  shyly  within  her  heart. 
'  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  feel  very  jealous 
if  anyone  were  to  do  anything  for  him  but  me.' 

The  woman  who  commands  love  and  admiration 
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and  perhaps  worship  is  in  a  fine  position ;  but 
the  ultimate  expression  of  love  is  service,  and  a 
woman  calls  her  husband  lord,  just  as  the  devout 
lover  names  himself  the  slave  of  his  dear  bride 

Unfortunately  the  unselfishness  of  a  nature  which 
has  never  demanded  much,  is  no  doubt  in  some 
danger  of  receiving  only  that  which  it  demands. 

Within  Miss  Du  Cane's  heart  rose  the  everlasting, 
tireless  great  song  of  human  companionship.  The 
blessed  wholesome  Tightness  of  it  seemed  beautiful 
to  her.  Its  giving  and  taking,  its  completeness, 
and  the  unaffected  humanity  of  it.  And  with 
that  too,  came  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity and  of  decent  poverty.  She  had  heard  it 
called  the  mother  of  arts,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  good  and  the  true,  but  to  her  fancy  it  seemed  that 
only  to-day  she  had  even  remotely  realized  what 
those  words  could  mean,  and  how  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  a  place  so  full  of  simple  pleasures  and  of 
kindly  humour  and  of  plain  living  that  the  rich  man 
cannot  enter  into  it. 

Why,  she  wondered,  do  we  load  ourselves  with 
so  many  different  things,  and  weigh  ourselves  down 
on  the  journey  through  life,  carrying  great  burdens 
upon  our  backs  and  calling  them  treasures  ?  Surely 
it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  travel  more  freely,  more  com- 
fortably, with  greater  ease  to  ourselves.  Oh,  let  us 
travel  light  and  laugh  a  little  on  the  road  ! 

The  woman  in  the  cottage  ironing  her  husband's 
shirt  was  a  very  simple  theme  upon  which  to  play 
the  music  of  love's  first  morning,  but  the  motif  and 
the  melodious  notes  returned  again  and  again  with 
untiring  sweetness.  It  was  like  that  duetto  which 
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Agnes  Clitheroe  loved  to  hear  her  playing  sometimes 
of  an  evening,  in  which  two  voices  answered  one 
another,  and  through  which  the  harmony  runs 
complete.  The  song  of  life  was  a  very  homely  one 
after  all.  The  man  tramping  forth  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  sun  is  up,  to  his  heavy  field  of 
labour,  and  the  woman  sitting  and  working  at 
home.  Yet  the  theme  had  a  sense  of  fineness  and 
courage  in  it.  The  very  endurance  of  heat  and  cold 
which  the  seasons  bring  had  something  wholesome 
in  it.  Who  that  runs  away  from  England  as  soon 
as  bitter  winds  blow,  can  ever  know  the  joy  of  a 
wintry  day  by  the  fireside,  the  pile  of  firewood  in  the 
little  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  simple 
store  of  warm  clothing  in  the  big  chest  of  drawers 
upstairs  ? 

Who  that  returns  to  England  in  April  to  enjoy 
the  primroses  in  full  bloom,  can  love  them  as  the 
man  and  woman  do  who  have  watched  and  waited 
through  cold  February  for  their  blossoming,  or  have 
seen  the  first  snowdrops  under  the  pale  sunshine  of  a 
January  morning  ?  The  apple  orchards  are  surely 
more  to  the  urchin  who  has  to  wait  until  August 
suns  have  kissed  them  red,  than  they  are  to  those 
who  eat  from  them  all  the  year  round  ? 

Xenophon  said  that  kneading  dough  and  shaking 
up  beds  and  arranging  pots  and  pans  were  move- 
ments as  beautiful  as  a  religious  or  cultivated 
dance.  Is  not  cooking  good  also,  and  the  bubbling 
pot  over  the  fire,  is  it  not  full  of  a  kindly  welcome  ? 
A  man's  wholesome  appetite  for  his  supper  is  good 
too.  For  nothing  that  is  common  to  mankind  is 
contemptible.  We  search  for  happiness  far  and 
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wide,  and  all  the  time  the  thing  is  sitting  at  our  own 
hearths  clad  in  a  russet  suit,  and  not  worth  two- 
pence to  look  at. 

'  What  are  you  smiling  at  ?'  asked  Geoffrey. 

*  I  loved  that  woman  in  the  cottage,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane  inconsequently,  and  with  a  happy  laugh. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  one  hears  of 
two  lovers  that  they  laugh  and  smile  often,  it  is 
because  the  whole  world  is  singing  for  them,  and 
the  sun  is  always  shining. 

'  Yes,5  said  Geoffrey,  '  what  a  good  sort  she  was, 
and  isn't  it  wonderful  how  these  people  get  along 
as  they  do  ?  I  don't  suppose  that  couple  have 
more  than  a  pound  a  week.  It  must  be  pretty  un- 
comfortable sometimes,  especially  in  the  winter 
with  coals  at  twenty-two  shillings  a  ton.' 

Miss  Du  Cane  was  tuned  somewhat  above  concert 
pitch  to-day,  and  for  a  moment  her  face  fell. 

*  But  it  is  because  they  will  have  to  fight  some- 
thing together,'  she  said  eagerly,  and  with  youthful 
but  not  very  profound  eloquence,  'that  they  will 
love  each  other  all  the  better.     Love  seems  to  me 
the  only  thing  which  corrects  everybody's  mistakes, 
and  makes  them  see  things  as  they  were  meant  to  be.' 

4  What  awfully  nice  thoughts  you  have,'  he  said 
kindly,  but  without  conviction. 

'  But,'  persisted  Hetty  in  the  same  tone  of  eager 
persistence,  a  tone  too  eager  for  abstract  question- 
ings, '  people  have  been  talking  and  preaching  for 
generations  about  happiness  only  being  found 
through  sacrifice,  and  joy  through  suffering,  and  it 
sounded  such  a  horrible  doctrine  to  preach,  and  so 
difficult  to  believe  in,  because  it  seemed  so  sad. 
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But  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  it  aU  is  that  one 
must  give  before  one  has  even  begun  remotely  to 
understand  what  it  means  to  receive.  Help  me 
to  put  it  better  than  that,'  she  said,  appealing  to 
him  in  a  sort  of  sweet  distress.  '  I  am  such  a  poor 
speaker.' 

'  I  hope  to  goodness,'  said  Geoffrey,  l  that  one 
would  always  remember  any  poor  chap  who  was 
hard  up,  after  being  so  horribly  hard  up  one's  self. 
One  would  be  a  brute  if  one  didn't.  But  I  don't 
think  giving  is  always  a  good  thing.  All  those 
political  economy  fellows  say  that  it  promotes 
pauperism.' 

He  had  not  quite  understood.  But  it  wasn't 
his  fault.  Hetty  never  thought  herself  very  con- 
vincing in  argument. 

They  turned  off  the  high  road  again,  and  struck 
into  the  woods,  dripping  and  wet  after  the  shower, 
and  walked  homewards. 

*  I  wish  I  could  make  it  plainer,'  said  Miss  Du 
Cane. 

'  I  believe  it  is  I  who  am  such  a  wooden-headed 
sort  of  fellow  that  I  don't  see  what  you  mean,'  said 
Geoffrey  with  compunction. 

A  movement  amongst  the  dense  shrubbery 
attracted  their  attention,  and  Geoffrey  exclaimed, 
with  the  keenness  of  a  boy,  and  with  almost  a  sense 
of  relief  in  his  voice,  '  Hullo,  what's  that  ?' 

They  peered  through  the  tangle  of  rhododendron 
bushes,  and  descried  Lord  Vesey  on  all  fours  crouch- 
ing down  low  upon  the  earth. 

«  Another  good  man  gone  mad,'  said  Geoffrey. 
<  What  on  earth  is  Vesey  crawling  about  like  that 
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for  ?  Too  many  beetles  have  gone  to  that  young 
anm's  head.  Vesey,  ahoy !  Hands  up,  or  I 
fire!' 

Lord  Vesey  came  out  into  the  middle  of  the  path- 
way, blinking  like  an  owl,  and  somewhat  scratched 
and  dishevelled  looking.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he 
said  in  the  curious  clipping  way  in  which  he  always 
spoke,  and  with  that  peculiar  diplomatist's  manner 
which  young  men  in  the  foreign  embassies  often 
seem  to  acquire.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  indeed,  but 
hearing  voices  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
our  excellent  friend  Miss  Ellis.  Miss  Ellis  is  a  most 
interesting  woman,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
her,  and  my  failure  to  do  so  seems  to  occasion  her  a 
good  deal  of  pain.' 

Geoffrey  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

*  I  consider  Miss  Ellis  very  enigmatic,  very 
enigmatic,'  said  Lord  Vesey,  blinking. 

'  We  saw  her  waiting  for  you  at  the  front  door,' 
said  Geoffrey.  '  How  did  you  manage  to  effect 
your  escape  ?' 

'  A  kindly  butler,'  said  Lord  Vesey,  '  conducted 
me  through  the  lower  regions  and  out  at  the  back 
premises,  where  I  found  I  was  able  to  make  my  way 
through  the  stable  yard  to  this  place.  Pray  do 
not  think  me  wanting  in  respect  to  Miss  Ellis  in 
thus  avoiding  a  walk  with  her.  I  gathered  from 
her  remarks  to  me  that  she  contemplated  drowning 
herself  shortly.5 

'  But  that  is  quite  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  for 
Miss  Ellis  to  be  in,'  said  Hetty  laughing,  '  or  at 
least  it  is  only  the  first  stage  in  her  winters  of 
discontent.' 

13 
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Geoffrey  laughed  too ;  his  good  spirits  were  re- 
turning. Pre-eminently  he  was  a  man  who  hated 
anything  approaching  melancholy,  and  he  resented 
a  difference  of  opinion  which  he  was  unable  to 
combat ;  an  inward  look  into  some  profounder 
depth  than  he  himself  was  able  to  touch  made  him 
restless.  He  believed  that  most  women  were  just  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  be  morbid,  without  much 
reason  for  it,  and  he  enjoyed  Hetty's  gay  touch 
about  Miss  Ellis  and  her  melancholy.  Why  should 
a  woman  ever  fret  ?  She  hadn't  to  work  as  men 
had  to  do,  and  of  course  Hetty  could  only  have  been 
in  fun  a  few  minutes  back,  when  she  pretended  to  see 
a  good  side  to  poverty.  If  she  had  ever  known 
all  he  knew  about  it,  which  God  forbid,  she  would 
realize  how  ugly  it  was. 

'  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  Paris,'  said  Lord  Vesey, 
'  before  Miss  Ellis  carries  out  her  intention  of 
self-destruction.' 

*  By  the  way,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  I  heard  Curtice  say 
at  breakfast  that  he  was  going  to  look  you  up  in 
Paris  on  his  honeymoon.  Make  Sam  give  you  a 
good  dinner,  Vesey,  he  has  had  quite  enough  out  of 
his  friends  up  till  now.' 

4  Mr.  Curtice  contributes  a  good  deal  of  humour 
to  a  party,'  said  Lord  Vesey  in  his  precise  way, 
'  but  his  purse  perhaps  is  not  very  ready.' 

'  Sam  has  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,'  said  Geoffrey. 

They  emerged  on  to  the  lawn,  and  found  Mr. 
Curtice  lying  full  length  in  front  of  a  croquet  hoop, 
his  rubicund  face  beaming  through  the  wire  frame, 
while  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  screwed  up 
he  was  trying  to  direct  Miss  Gunnison's  aim. 
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1  That  ought  to  do  it,'  said  Sam  encouragingly, 
4  a  little  bit  more  to  the  right  now,  that's  it.' 

Miss  Gunnison,  believing  this  to  be  a  signal  to 
strike  the  ball,  did  so,  and  Mr.  Curtice,  not  having 
time  to  raise  himself  from  his  recumbent  position, 
received  the  double  charge  of  two  balls  straight 
upon  him.  For  his  fiancee's  sake  Mr.  Curtice 
endeavoured  not  to  say  the  word  that  seemed  to  him 
most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  the  effort 
was  so  great  that  he  required  to  relieve  his  feelings 
by  hopping  rapidly  from  one  leg  to  another,  and 
exclaiming  that  he  would  be  all  right  presently. 
Miss  Gunnison,  her  face  suffused  with  colour,  could 
only  repeat  in  piteous  accents,  '  Oh,  Sam !  oh, 
Sam!' 

'  I  didn't  know  you'd  go  on  lying  there,'  said 
Miss  Gunnison. 

'  I'm  not  so  very  small,  my  dear  girl,  that  you 
couldn't  see  me,'  said  Sam,  holding  his  jaw.  '  What 
did  you  think  would  happen  ?  You  can't  send 
two  balls  through  a  chap.  Well,  there,  don't 
bother  about  it.  Only  do  try  and  think  another 
time.' 

Miss  Gunnison  looked  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

'  I  believe,  Curtice,'  said  Lord  Vesey,  '  that  you 
would  be  justified  in  relieving  your  overburdened 
feelings  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
more  to  the  comfort  of  your  friends  than  seeing 
you  hop  about  like  that.' 

*  I  am  pretty  badly  hurt,  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Sam, 
recovering  his  temper. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Du  Cane,'  said  Miss  Gunnison,  '  I  am 
so  dreadfully  afraid  his  jaw  is  broken.' 

13—2 
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'  See,  I  am  smiling  now,'  said  Sam  to  comfort  her, 
and  as  the  poor  man's  face  was  a  good  deal  swollen 
at  one  side,  his  smile  of  reassurance  and  comfort 
was  very  droll. 

Sentiment  sat  very  oddly  on  Mr.  Curtice,  and  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  felt  that  it  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  imitating  the  lisping  accent  of  a  child. 
It  was  quite  common  to  hear  the  big  florid  man 
say  to  his  fiancee,  '  Did  'oo,'  or  c  Was  it  tired, 
then  ?'  or  '  Won't  you  have  nuffin'  ?'  and  he  sat 
down  beside  Miss  Gunnison  now,  and  to  complete 
the  assurance  of  his  own  safety  he  informed  her  that 
it  was  a  naughty  bad  ball,  it  was,  and  mummy 
wouldn't  let  it  play  with  nice  children  any  more. 

His  words  seemed  entirely  to  Miss  Gunnison's 
liking,  and  she  dried  the  tears  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  overflow  her  cheeks. 

'  We  might  have  a  game  until  lunch-time, 
mightn't  we  ?'  said  Lord  Vesey,  '  unless  the  grass 
is  too  wet.' 

'  Sam  has  dried  a  good  bit  of  it,'  said  Geoffrey. 

They  made  a  set  of  four  and  found  that  Lord 
Vesey  was  a  champion  player  and  that  he  beat 
them  all ;  and  Sam  resented  the  fact  that  he  should 
dare  to  beat  his  Maggums,  and  having  called  for  a 
bisque  for  her  at  every  crisis  and  helped  her  by 
many  fibs,  they  were  both  left  far  behind,  and 
Hetty  and  Lord  Vesey  were  declared  easy  winners. 

The  Denhams  left  by  the  two  o'clock  train,  a 
forgotten  sponge-bag  tied  on  to  the  outside  of 
a  dressing-case,  and  the  motor-car  full  of  little 
comforts  for  Marion.  His  wife,  Mr  Denham  told 
everyone,  was  a  bad  traveller,  and  Marion  at 
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luncheon  asked  plaintively  of  each  of  her  friends 
in  turn  whether  they  thought  she  would  feel  sick 
in  the  train.  With  his  tendency  to  consider  his 
smallest  doings  in  a  measure  epoch-making  events, 
Mr.  Denham  enjoyed  the  act  of  leaving  a  house 
with  almost  as  keen  a  zest  as  he  enjoyed  arriving. 
He  loved  the  good-byes  and  farewell  speeches,  and 
even  the  sight  of  the  luggage  stamped  with  his  own 
name  in  the  hall.  He  fussed  over  tips  and  wrote 
labels  with  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  and  he  felt 
complimented  by  the  fact  that  the  luncheon  hour 
had  been  altered  to  suit  himself  and  Marion.  His 
thanks  for  a  visit  were  beautifully  expressed.  He 
waved  his  hand  energetically  to  the  group  of  friends 
on  the  doorstep  until  they  were  lost  to  sight  at  a 
turn  of  the  drive,  and  then  he  patted  his  wife's 
hand  and  said  affectionately  that  he  did  think 
that  they  had  both  been  appreciated  at  Hesketh, 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Ferdinand  drove  with 
violence  the  rest  of  the  party  to  see  some  unde- 
sirable object  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  twilight  fell,  and  Miss  Du  Cane  brought  a 
long  grey  stocking  that  she  was  knitting  and  curled 
herself  up  in  the  great  armchair  in  front  of  Lady 
Clitheroe's  fire  and  said,  after  a  long  pause  : 

'  Do  you  know,  Agnes,  I  don't  think  anything  is 
very  commonplace.' 

'  I  believe  that  is  a  good  conclusion  to  have 
arrived  at,'  said  Agnes. 

'  Of  course,  you  arrived  at  it  long  ago,'  said  Miss 
Du  Cane,  'consequently  we  all  feel  that  in  your 
eyes  none  of  us  are  ever  commonplace,  or  even,  I 
think,  very  dull.' 
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'  Lady  Biddy  will  find  us  all  very  dull,  I  am 
afraid,'  said  Agnes.  '  I  never  realize  what  a  quiet 
house  this  is  until  she  comes  to  stay  with  us.  Only 
artists  should  live  in  the  country,  Hetty.  I  mean 
those  who  can  make  pictures  out  of  little  wayside 
scenes,  or  find  beauty  in  common  or  simple  things.' 

'  We  took  shelter  in  a  cottage  during  the  rain 
to-day,'  said  Hetty.  '  There  was  a  woman  ironing 
a  blue  cotton  shirt  at  a  kitchen-table,  and  some 
children  clung  about  her  skirts.  I  suppose  that 
seems  prosaic  enough,  but  it  looked  like  a  picture, 
and  there  was  a  song  in  it,  too.' 

In  the  dim  twilight  Agnes  was  smiling  a  little. 

4 1  remember  once,'  she  said,  '  that  winter  I  was 
at  Bournemouth  for  my  health,  I  had  lodgings  in 
a  street  where,  one  night,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  some  people  were  giving  a  dance.  It  was 
a  wide  street  where  I  lived,  and  I  could  see  the 
dancers,  but  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  the  music. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  foolish  as 
that  dance,  the  eternal  bobbing  and  twisting,  the 
aimless  turning  round  and  round,  the  frenzied 
rushing.  Presently  my  nurse  came  into  the  room, 
and  suggested  opening  the  window  as  the  night 
was  close.  She  always  had  her  own  way  with  me, 
so  I  submitted  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
She  threw  open  the  heavy  plate  glass  window,  and 
such  a  perfect  revel  of  music  reached  me  as  I  had 
seldom  heard  before.  Men  and  girls  danced  hither 
and  thither  to  the  rhythm  of  it,  and  swayed  and 
turned  in  time  to  its  delightful  cadences.  Some 
urchins  on  the  pavement  began  to  dance  too,  and 
the  very  trees  in  the  road  seemed  to  be  waving 
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their  branches  in  strictest  and  most  ordered  measure. 

Everything  moved  rightly  and  all  was  in  tune 

The  little  parable  does  not  require  much  explana- 
tion, Hetty.' 

'  So  then  it  isn't  only  understanding  ?'  said 
Hetty. 

~'  No,'  said  Lady  Clitheroe,  '  I  don't  think  it  is 
only  understanding  ;  it  is  hearing  the  music  too.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us,'  she  finished  gaily, 
4  that  I  hear  the  Hague's  carriage  bringing  them 
from  the  railway  station.  We  both  require  Biddy 
to  teach  us  to  be  sensible  people.' 

4  Agnes,  I've  arrived,'  said  Lady  Bridget's  voice 
at  the  door.  '  Tell  me  that  you  are  enchanted  to 
see  me.' 


SUNDAY 

*  I  SHALL  not  go  to  church,'  Mr.  Curtice  announced. 
4  It  is  bound  to  be  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Sunday. 
About  this  time  of  year  1  follow  harvest  thanks- 
givings throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England,  and  plough  the  fields  and  scatter  in  every 
parish  in  the  land.' 

'  Oh,  Sam,'  murmured  Miss  Gunnison  timidly,  '  it 
is  our  first  Sunday.' 

*  So  it  is,  then,'  said  Sam  affectionately,  '  and 
it  shall  go  to  church  if  it  likes.'  And  Sam  conducted 
his  future  bride  across  the  fields,  walking  with  the 
short  steps  of  a  stout  man,  and  beaming  with  a  sort 
of  paternal  kindness.  Moreover,  he  lent  his  Maggie 
a  shilling  to  put  in  the  plate,  which  convinced  him 
that  he  would  always  have  been  a  generous  fellow 
about  money  if  he  had  had  the  means. 

The  Ansons  and  Mr.  Hague  walked  on  with  Sir 
Ferdinand,  and  Miss  Ellis,  by  some  base  form  of 
strategy,  claimed  Lord  Vesey  as  her  escort.  She 
was  even  now  putting  him  through  an  examination 
as  to  religious  difficulties,  and  was  very  naturally 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  had  none.  Not  to 
have  religious  difficulties  seemed  to  Miss  Ellis  to 
bespeak  a  superficial  mind. 

Geoffrey  and  Miss  Du  Cane  were  the  last  to  start 
200 
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for  church.  It  may  have  been  that  the  girl,  usually 
so  tranquilly  punctual,  had  lingered  for  a  moment 
at  her  toilet,  knowing  that  there  was  someone  who 
would  not  start  without  her. 

The  confidence  that  the  thought  engendered 
was  like  something  warm  and  beautiful  in  her 
life.  Protection  was  a  need  of  which  Hetty 
Du  Cane  was  supremely  conscious.  Indepen- 
dence had  no  attraction  for  her.  A  journey  alone 
was  a  thing  to  be  contemplated  with  some  inward 
shrinkings.  She  had  often  tried  to  think  of 
Charlotte  on  the  occasions  when  she  had  been  jostled 
by  the  crowd  at  a  railway  station,  and  she  had  told 
herself  that  the  working  man  was  a  gentleman  and  her 
friend.  But  the  working  man,  for  all  that,  could 
shove  very  hard  at  a  turnstile,  and  could  elbow  her 
very  roughly  with  his  fustian  arm  at  the  ticket - 
office.  Doubtless  he  might  be  a  gentleman  at  heart, 
but  his  manners  were  uncouth. 

Geoffrey  glanced  at  her  as  she  appeared  in  her 
walking-dress — he  liked  a  woman  to  go  to  church 
on  Sundays  as  a  matter  of  course — and  held  out  his 
hand  without  speaking  for  her  Prayer-Book. 

'  Are  you  going  to  carry  it  for  me  ?'  said  Hetty,  in 
a  certain  pretty  way  she  had  of  accepting  small 
courtesies. 

'  Of  course  I  am  !' 

He  wanted  to  carry  something  more  for  her  : 
would  she  have  a  wrap  from  one  of  those  lying 
in  the  hall  ?  Someone  had  said  the  church  was 
cold. 

'  No,  really,  her  dress  was  quite  warm.'  It  was 
made  of  some  pretty  soft  brown  stuff  that  suggested 
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the  later  tints  of  autumn,  and  her  hat  was  wreathed 
with  crimson  berries.  There  are  some  women  who 
can  put  an  air  of  holiday  into  their  dresses,  and 
again  a  note  suggestive  of  Sunday  morning.  There 
was  a  demure  touch  about  the  soft  brown  dress 
that  Hetty  wore,  and  Geoffrey  found  himself  liking 
that  also. 

A  man  of  fastidious  tastes  and  small  means,  he 
had  long  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two,  with- 
out success.  Now,  after  years  of  hardness  and 
poor  fortune,  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  but  good 
luck.  He  wondered  humbly  why  Hetty  was  so 
good  to  him.  Apart  altogether  from  his  love  for 
her,  he  admired  her  more  than  anyone  else  he  had 
ever  met.  She  made  other  women  look  almost 
vulgar,  he  thought.  He  was  a  man  who  was  easily 
irritated  by  small  mannerisms  :  a  bad  walk,  or  even 
a  clumsy  way  of  eating,  were  obnoxious  in  his  eyes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  a  sincere  dislike 
to  Miss  Ellis  because  of  the  suggestion  of  slovenli- 
ness about  her.  He  never  could  understand  the 
mania  some  men  had  for  roughing  it.  Had  Geoffrey 
been  obliged  to  drink  out  of  a  foggy  wine-glass,  for 
instance,  he  would  not  have  drunk  at  all.  It 
was  his  own  business  whether  he  went  thirsty  or 
not,  but  no  one  should  make  him  put  his  lips  to  a 
glass  that  had  not  been  washed.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  City  ;  other  men 
might  enjoy  their  boiled  mutton  on  an  oil-cloth 
table  that  had  been  wiped  over  with  a  cloth,  or 
could  appreciate  their  tea  in  a  flaring  tea-shop 
smelling  horribly  of  gas,  with  the  fog  pouring  in  at 
the  swinging  doors,  and  a  diet  of  sweet  coffee  and 
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scones  with  doubtful  butter.  To  him  it  was  a  sort 
of  insult,  and  as  a  boy  he  had  been  sensitive  about 
being  seen  in  such  places. 

He  used  to  wonder  in  those  days,  like  the  soldier 
sleeping  on  a  wet  blanket  on  the  battle  -  field,  how 
it  was  possible  for  people  ever  to  be  unhappy  in 
refined  and  beautiful  homes.  As  no  misery  seemed 
to  count  beside  the  hardness  of  war,  so  a  longing 
for  comfortable  means  and  all  that  comfortable 
means  meant,  used  to  come  over  him  sometimes 
with  a  sense  of  sickening  revolt.  In  his  exile  in 
the  hateful  City,  and  at  his  plain  wooden  desk,  ink- 
stained  and  battered,  with  the  foggy,  dim  light  of 
London  flaring  through  the  opaque  glass  window 
in  front  of  him,  he  had  often  longed  with  a  longing 
not  quite  usual  in  so  young  a  man,  '  for  a  spacious 
and  quiet  home,  for  the  silver  smiling  on  the  table- 
cloth and  on  the  darkly  gleaming  sideboards,  for 
the  soft  stir  of  women  in  the  room,  and  the  faint 
scent  of  their  hair  and  dress,  for  the  talking  and 
quick  laughter,  for  the  clean  sheets  and  wholesome 
beds,  and  the  glad  calling  of  the  rooks  when  morning 
came  above  the  elms.'  And  in  the  morning  after 
such  dreaming,  he  would  awake  to  his  dingy  lodgings 
in  Mecklenburg  Square,  in  his  room  with  its  almost 
patternless  carpet,  and  would  wonder  what  chance 
there  was  of  getting  his  bath  if  he  began  ringing 
for  it  at  once,  or  whether  his  bacon  would  be  cold 
as  usual  when  he  went  downstairs,  and  his  table- 
cloth as  dirty  as  it  ever  was. 

As  an  older  man  he  would,  perhaps,  become  over- 
fastidious,  but  at  present,  with  the  wholesome  life 
of  a  sportsman  as  a  check  to  effeminacy,  he  was 
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simply  that  product  of  modern  civilization — a 
young  man  with  excellent  manners  and  fastidious 
tastes. 

1  Going  to  church,  you  two  ?'  called  out  Hugh 
Latimer,  as  they  passed  the  wide-open  door  of  the 
smoking-room,  where  Hugh  was  writing  letters. 
Geoffrey  and  Miss  Du  Cane  were  '  you  two '  in  the 
minds  of  every  member  of  the  house-party,  and 
Hugh  Latimer,  being  an  excellent  fellow  and  en- 
dowed with  a  kind  heart,  was  impatient  to  be 
wishing  these  friends  of  his  the  happiness  which 
they  so  well  deserved.  Hugh  had  driven  Char- 
lotte over  to  a  distant  village  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
service  early  that  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
he  had  promised  to  take  her  to  hear  a  Salvation 
Army  Captain  preach  on  the  village  green.  A 
variety  of  religious  experiences  was  Charlotte's 
protest  against  narrow-mindedness,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  could  only  gauge  the  ethical  value 
of  any  sect  by  personally  attending  their  services. 

'  You  have  plenty  of  time,'  called  out  Hugh 
after  them.  '  Sir  Ferdinand's  idea  of  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven  generally  borders  pretty  closely 
on  half -past  ten.  Your  shortest  way  will  be  to  go 
across  the  river  and  over  the  hill  by  the  field  path, 
if  you  don't  mind  a  little  bit  of  a  climb.  It's  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  if  you  go  that 
way.' 

The  chiming  of  the  bells  was  borne  softly  to  them 
as  they  went  down  the  path  through  the  fir-woods, 
and  the  clanging  sound  brought  with  it  something 
that  suggested  old  memories  and  peaceful  Sunday 
thoughts.  The  two  lingered  on  the  bridge  over 
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the  river.  Underneath  the  iron  lattice-work  of  its 
floor  was  a  quiet  pool,  where  trout  darted  noise- 
lessly in  the  clear  water,  or  lay  lazily  underneath 
the  bank,  their  tails  just  stirring  as  they  headed  up 
the  stream,  and  their  restless,  protruding  eyes 
quick  to  see  danger.  Overhead,  the  beech-boughs 
were  scarlet  in  autumn  bravery,  and  every  leaf  and 
twig,  and  every  fern  on  the  bank  showe'd  a  clear-cut 
reflection  in  the  deep  cold  water.  The  sun  shone 
out  strongly  and  the  air  was  crisp  and  cool.  In 
the  shadow  of  some  great  trees  on  the  bank,  the 
early  morning  frost  still  lingered,  and  there  was  a 
delicious  bite  in  the  air,  which  made  one  draw  the 
breath  quickly.  The  beauty  of  the  autumn  morn- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  nearness  with  Nature  had 
something  perspicuous  and  arresting  in  it.  It  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  crossed  the 
bridge  hurriedly,  or  to  have  failed  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  breathe  the  crisp,  still  air,  and  to  look 
at  the  darting  fish  in  the  pool  below  the  bridge,  and 
the  beech-trees  with  their  drooping  glory  of  autumn 
branches  hanging  above  the  water.  They  stood 
still  without  speaking,  and  side  by  side  leaned 
lightly  on  the  painted  iron  rail  of  the  bridge.  Some 
little  black  water-fowl  with  orange  bills,  swam 
across  the  stream,  bobbing  their  heads  like  toy  ducks 
that  have  been  wound  up  by  a  child's  hand,  and  a 
robin  lifted  suddenly  its  solitary  note  and  sang  out 
clearly  on  a  branch  near  by. 

The  mellow  sound  of  the  church  bells,  the  glowing 
autumn  glory  of  the  trees,  the  sunshine  and  the 
crisp  radiance  of  the  day  all  spoke  together  for  the 
actual  thrilling  joy  of  mere  living.  The  falling 
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leaves  themselves  seemed  to  make  preparation  for 
springtime.  The  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  world 
had  something  splendid  in  it.  Life  was  an  ecstasy  ! 
The  heart  seemed  filled,  and  in  its  fulness  and  its 
joy  cried  out  to  hold,  to  retain  !  Some  secret  of 
Nature's  workings  seemed  almost  revealed,  and 
there  was  a  breathless  sense  of  discovery  abroad. 

1 1  think,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  suddenly,  and  she 
took  her  elbows  off  the  rail  of  the  bridge  and  placed 
her  hands  upon  it,  and  leaned  away  from  it  shyly  with 
straining  arms — c  I  think  I  know  now  what  people 
mean  by  the  triumph  of  death.'  She  turned  to  him 
with  an  air  of  questioning  and  bewilderment  in  her 
eyes.  '  Life  is  somehow  through  it  all,  and  death  is 
its  fulfilment  or  its  promise.  .  .  .'  She  broke  off 
suddenly,  and  shook  her  head  in  obvious  per- 
plexity. '  I  think  if  one  were  a  poet  one  might 
write  something  very  fine  on  a  day  like  this.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  charming  expression  in 
his  grey  eyes.  '  It  certainly  is  a  glorious  day,' 
he  said,  with  an  Englishman's  simplicity  of  speech, 
and  that  reserve  which,  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  is  so  flat  and  uninteresting. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Hetty,  '  if  too  much  of  one's 
happiness  and  of  one's  understanding  depends  upon 
whether  the  sun  is  shining  or  not.  I  hope  it  does 
not.' 

Something  appealing  in  her  looks  stirred  his 
utmost  heart.  The  almost  childlike  questioning  in 
the  eyes  which  were  turned  to  his,  asking  for  help, 
awoke  in  him  something  protective  and  chivalrous 
that  nearly  touched  greatness.  He  felt  then  for 
this  girl  beside  him,  a  great  tenderness  and  a  sense 
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almost  of  compassion  for  her  too  ardent  faith  and 
too  sensitive  nature.  For  a  moment  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  with  an  impulse  that  was  half 
reverent  and  altogether  loving.  '  Ah,  my  dear,  my 
dear,'  he  said.  .  .  . 

The  church  bell  changed  to  a  single  peal,  and  they 
walked  on  through  the  orchard  which  leads  to  the 
field-path,  and  so  to  the  fir-crowned  hill  and  on  to 
the  village.  In  the  orchard  the  apple-boughs  hung 
low,  heavy  with  autumn  fruit,  and  Miss  Du  Cane 
stooped  beneath  them  to  escape  their  weighted 
boughs.  Once  a  twig  caught  in  her  hat  and  held 
her  fast.  '  Let  me  help  you,'  said  Geoffrey,  giving 
her  her  Prayer-Book  to  hold,  as  he  disengaged  the 
artificial  berries  in  her  hat  from  the  living  twig  of 
apple-bough.  Something  in  the  fine,  simple  quality 
of  her  nature  acted  like  a  controlling  and  cour- 
ageous influence  upon  him,  keeping  him  from 
blundering,  impulsive,  unconsidered  speech,  and 
preventing  his  saying  to  her  then  that  was  in 
his  heart.  Up  on  the  moor  this  afternoon,  just 
where  he  had  planned  it,  he  would  tell  all  his  love 
to  her,  and  to-night  she  would  wear  her  white  dress. 
Had  she  not  promised  it  ? 

'  That  does  it !'  he  said,  as  the  bough  sprang 
upwards.  '  It  hasn't  damaged  the  hat,  I  hope.' 

They  walked  on  through  the  orchard  and  up  the 
grassy  knoll  with  its  crown  of  firs. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  ought  to  hurry,'  he  said  ;  '  the 
bells  have  stopped  ringing.' 

The  church  of  Hesketh  is  so  poor  a  place  and  so 
barren  of  ornament  that  only  Sir  Ferdinand  ever 
found  it  an  object  of  interest.  Its  walls  are  bare 
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and  common,  and  not  even  the  monuments  of 
knights  and  ladies  in  the  chancel  with  the  kneeling 
figures  of  their  many  children  are  considered 
interesting  by  antiquaries.  The  Hesketh  family 
pews  occupy  both  sides  of  the  chancel  as  they  have 
done  for  generations,  and  the  monuments  on 
the  walls  are  all  to  the  memory  of  departed 
Clitheroes.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
God,  and  the  old  inscriptions  to  their  memory, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false  or  merely  some 
loving  expression  of  grief  at  separation,  make 
pleasant  reading.  On  the  north  side,  opposite  the 
pew  where  Agnes  Clitheroe  used  to  sit,  is  the  only 
painted  window  in  the  church.  The  subject  of 
the  painting  is  a  child  gazing  with  frank  eyes  from 
the  picture.  He  holds  a  bunch  of  daisies  in  his 
hand,  and  his  fair  smooth  hair  is  parted  as  a  child's 
might  be  to-day.  There  is  nothing  of  the  infant 
Samuel  about  the  figure,  and  the  simple  white  dress 
which  he  wears  is  not  unlike  a  garden  overall. 

The  village  choir  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  far  end 
of  the  church,  where  the  tiny  organ  is,  and  the 
village  schoolmistress,  whose  voice  is  powerful, 
keeps  together  the  lagging  voices  of  the  village 
children. 

The  service  had  just  begun  as  Miss  Du  Cane  and 
Geoffrey  entered.  They  came  in  quietly  by  the 
little  north  door  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and 
slipped  into  the  great  pew  with  its  high  reading- 
desk  and  big  calf-bound  Prayer-Books,  while  the 
rest '  of  the  party  occupied  a  similar  pew  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chancel.  Some  servants  in  livery 
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and  maids  in  neat  bonnets  sat  in  two  lower  pews 
just  in  front  of  them,  but  here  in  this  long  roomy 
seat  with  its  red  cushions  and  oak  back  they  two 
were  quite  alone.  All  around,  in  a  confused  murmur 
of  sound  from  villagers  and  horny-handed  labourers, 
and  manservants  and  maidservants,  and  clergyman 
and  guests  came  the  low  murmur  of  sins  confessed — 
a  general  confession  of  failure  and  despondency. 
But  Hetty  was  still  out  in  the  sunshine  and  under 
the  blue  sky  on  the  little  iron  bridge  above  the 
river,  hearing  the  words  '  My  dear,  my  dear,'  and 
seeing  again  the  branches  of  the  beech-trees  reflected 
in  the  river,  and  hearing  the  robin  sing. 

The  village  choir  punctuated  the  clauses  of  the 
confession  with  a  good  deal  of  sharpness  and  sud- 
denness, and  taking  breath  together  at  every  comma 
they  bewailed  their  sins  with  a  sort  of  brisk  decision, 
finishing  up  with  an  '  Amen  '  in  which  the  principal 
object  seemed  to  be  that  it  should  be  said  energeti- 
cally and  together.  The  boys  laid  their  heads 
upon  the  book-board  and  looked  at  each  other 
sideways,  while  they  said  the  solemn  words,  and  the 
men  gave  their  attention  to  an  effort  at  intoning. 
Some  little  girls  in  neat  straw  hats  looked  superior, 
and  seldom  broke  down  or  forgot  what  they  were 
about.  The  clergyman  who,  in  spite  of  many  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  and  many  reminders  from  his  wife, 
could  never  be  got  to  cease  to  pray  for  '  Victoria, 
our  gracious  Queen  and  Governor  '  at  every  service, 
pronounced  the  Absolution  and  counted  heads 
meanwhile,  and  then  knelt  down  again  for  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

The  words  that  are  repeated  tens  of  millions  of 
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times  with  each  day  that  dawns  are  surely  power- 
ful as  no  other  prayer  can  be.  Even  the  village 
boys  stopped  their  pranks  with  each  other  for  a 
moment.  But  Hetty  Du  Cane  still  knelt  on  in 
a  dream.  Some  words  of  a  song  were  ringing 
in  her  head  above  even  the  sound  of  prayer 
about  her,  and  she  recognised  their  appropriate- 
ness only  after  a  while.  '  The  birthday  of  my  life 
has  come,'  cried  the  singing  voice,  as  she  knelt  beside 
Geoffrey  in  the  big  square  pew,  and  something  in 
her  heart  echoed  it,  while  all  the  time  it  seemed  to 
her  that  nothing  but  this  could  have  happened  ;  it 
had  all  been  ordered  and  settled  long  ago.  Her 
thoughts  sprang  onwards,  past  the  time  when  she 
and  Geoffrey  should  be  married,  '  and  when/  she 
said  to  herself,  '  we  are  old,  and  come  to  church 
together  like  this.5 

Before  her  seemed  to  stretch  the  beautiful  and 
honourable  years.  She  saw  herself  as  a  matron, 
grey-haired  perhaps  and  old ;  and  dimly  in  the  far 
away  she  pictured  even  the  tablet  of  stone  on  the 
church  walls  which  should  bear  her  name  and 
Geoffrey's,  when  their  day's  work  being  done,  some 
loving  hand  would  write  of  them  that  they  had 
been'pleasant  in  their  lives. 

For  the  first  time  she  apprehended  the  loyalty 
of  love  and  the  courage  that  comes  when  hands  are 
locked  together,  and  she  saw  as  in  a  heavenly  vision 
what  the  altar  of  sacrifice  means,  and  how  people 
love  to  bring  their  best  there,  and  how  there  also 
they  find  their  best.  She  knew,  too,  something 
about  the  great  comradeship  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  loyal  brotherhood  of  lovers.  '  Through 
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youth  and  middle  and  old  age,  how  unfaltering, 
how  friendly  they  were.' 

Obedience  was  the  offering  that  slaves  bring,  and 
honour  might  require  much  invoking.  But  even 
if  love  itself  were  to  go,  loyalty  might  remain 
amongst  difficulties,  in  disappointment,  after  death 
itself. 

•  '  And  thereto,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  to  herself,  '  I 
shall  plight  him  my  troth.' 

'  Hetty  Du  Cane,'  said  Charlotte  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
as  she  drove  home  in  a  high  dogcart  from  the 
distant  village  where  she  had  been  superintending 
the  Roman  Catholic  service — '  Hetty  Du  Cane  is 
probably  at  this  moment  in  a  stuffy  village  church, 
"  down  on  her  knees  and  thanking  Heaven  for  a 
good  man's  love."  The  action  is  inappropriate  ;  it 
is  worse — it  is  unwise.' 

4  The  action  and  the  attitude,'  said  Hugh,  his 
beardless  lips  parted  in  one  of  his  boyish  and 
delightful  smiles,  *  are  eminently  becoming  to  an 
engaged  young  lady.' 

Charlotte  considered  the  ears  of  the  horse  she 
was  driving,  in  a  contemplative  manner.  '  The 
survival  of  Orientalism  in  the  Western  world,'  she 
said,  *  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  am  forced  to 
recognise  every  day  of  my  life  without  being  even 
remotely  able  to  understand  it.' 

Lady  Biddy  Hague  met  the  church-goers  on  their 
return,  in  front  of  the  house.  She  looked  well 
dressed  and  bored,  and  had  a  little  disagreeable 
barking  dog  with  her. 

'  You  dear  people,'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  ages 
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you  have  been,  and  what  on  earth  have  you  been  to 
church  for  ?  I  thought  no  one  went  to  church 
now.  You  are  all  dreadfully  unfashionable,  and 
I  am  dreadfully  hungry.  I  am  also  bored.  I 
invented  a  lot  of  woes  in  order  to  make  Agnes  cry, 
and  then  I  couldn't  find  her.  I  always  save  up  all 
my  woes  till  I  come  here,  and  then  let  them  off  to 
Agnes,  and  when  I  have  made  her  thoroughly 
miserable  then  I  begin  to  perk  up,  and  go  away 
again.  Hetty,  you  dear  child,  how  adorable  you 
look.  And  what  a  pretty  frock.  We'll  give  you 
thirty  shillings  for  it  in  Houndsditch  if  you  like 
to  send  it  to  us  when  you  are  finished  with  it.  I 
am  beginning  to  dress  myself  from  the  Emporium 
because  Lewis  is  getting  too  stingy  for  words,  and 
says  I  spend  too  much  on  dress.  Do  come  in,  all 
of  you,  and  let's  begin  lunch.' 

It  was  Lady  Biddy  Hague's  perpetual  boast  that 
she  never  stopped  to  think  before  she  spoke.  She 
had  taken  away  more  characters  than  almost 
anyone  else  in  England,  and  she  was  very  amusing 
and  bright,  and  always  made  everybody  laugh. 
She  talked  the  whole  of  lunch-time,  and  then  sat 
out  on  the  terrace  with  a  rug  over  her  knees,  and 
smoked  cigarettes  and  drank  coffee,  and  made 
everyone  fetch  and  carry  for  her.  Had  she  been  a 
pretty  woman  she  would  probably  have  been  a 
dangerous  one.  As  it  was,  the  mischief  she  did  was 
purely  accidental,  and  as  she  herself  often  said, 
'  I  never  mind  one  bit  what  people  say  about  me, 
so  why  should  they  mind  what  I  say  about  them  ?' 
Mr.  Curtice  was  her  closest  friend  and  ally.  They 
had  known  each  other  for  years,  and  they  exchanged 
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exactly  the  same  sort  of  gossip  every  time  they  met, 
and  always  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  There  was  no 
story,  however  unlikely,  that  they  did  not  allude 
to  as  *  a  fact,  you  know.'  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  had  a  lower  opinion  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  a  pleasanter  way  of  talking  to  them,  than 
any  other  two  persons  in  society.  Sam  was  always 
delightful  to  everyone,  from  a  wistful  belief  that  in 
the  long  run  that  was  far  the  best  way  of  picking 
up  any  loaves  and  fishes  that  might  be  about. 
And  Lady  Biddy  owed  her  plausible  tongue  to  an 
Irish  descent  and  a  high  sense  of  her  own  charms. 

The  two  sat  on  the  terrace  together  after  lunch, 
and,  beginning  with  their  own  favoured  country, 
they  began  to  deprive  the  Irish  people  severally 
and  collectively  of  any  scrap  of  good  character  that 
they  may  once  have  possessed.  The  private  history 
of  Dublin  was  laid  bare  before  them,  King's  County 
was  ransacked  for  news,  Louth  furnished  a  few 
striking  instances  of  the  perfidy  of  men  and  the 
waywardness  of  women,  but  as  they  journeyed 
southwards  they  grew,  as  children  say  when  they  are 
playing  at  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  '  hotter  and 
hotter.'  County  Cork  finished  in  flames,  and  each 
by  this  time  had  assumed  a  slight  brogue  in  talking 
which  by  no  means  detracted  from  the  piquancy 
of  their  remarks. 

Then  Lady  Biddy  turned  to  matters  nearer  home. 
'  Tell  me  whom  you  have  staying  here,'  she  said, 
without  much  hopefulness  in  her  tone.  '  There 
was  always  something  ghastly  respectable  about 
Hesketh,'  she  was  wont  to  say,  '  and  a  suffocating 
sense  of  domestic  peace.'  '  I  thought  the  party 
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looked  dull  as  you  came  home  to-day,  but  per- 
haps that  was  the  result  of  church.  By  the  way, 
Sam,  I'm  most  awfully  glad  you've  got  your  heiress. 
What  a  good  time  you  will  have — only  you  are 
almost  certain  to  turn  stingy,  especially  if  she 
settles  a  lot  of  money  on  you.  Are  you  going  to 
pay  your  bills  or  let  them  slide  ?  Ah,  there's 
Geoffrey  Arkwright !  Mr.  Arkwright,  come  here 
and  tell  me  who  everyone  is.  Sam  is  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  ought  to  talk  to 
him  any  more.  Good-bye,  Sam.  .  .  .  You  are 
going  for  a  walk,  Mr.  Arkwright,  at  four  o'clock  ? 
Well,  I'm  not  going  with  you.  I  never  went  for 
a  walk  in  my  life  if  I  could  help  it,  so  you  may  as 
well  stay  here  and  amuse  me  till  it  is  time  to  start. 

*  Who  are  the  Ansons  ?'  she  went  on.  '  They 
rather  amused  me  by  the  way  they  snapped  at  each 
other  at  lunch — that  sort  of  thing  is  so  piquant ! 
Agnes  is  looking  better  ;  still,  she  will  never  be  the 
same  woman  she  once  was !  Her  first  marriage 
did  for  her.  What  a  brute  that  man  was  !' 

Lady  Biddy  seldom  paused  in  her  conversation, 
except  to  take  a  long  breath  and  begin  again,  or  to 
light  a  fresh  cigarette.  She  settled  herself  more 
comfortably  in  the  wicker-chair,  with  its  crimson 
silk  cushions,  and  continued :  '  Agnes  Clitheroe 
always  makes  me  feel  a  little  bit  as  though  I  were 
in  church,  and  naturally  one  resents  that  a  good  deal. 
You  can't  talk  scandal  in  church,  or  at  least  only 
in  a  whisper,  and  you  always  feel  that,  although 
the  building  says  nothing,  the  fact  of  its  being 
beautiful  and  much  bigger  than  yourself,  and  silent 
and  vast  and  tiresome,  makes  you  feel  a  perfect 
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worm.  I  come  to  Agnes  Clitheroe  when  I  am  in 
trouble,  just  as  I  go  to  church  when  I  am  in  the 
blues.  Only  it  is  rather  like  going  to  church  on  a 
week-day  to  come  to  Hesketh,  except  to  have  a 
good  grumble.' 

She  began  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette  from  the 
stump  of  an  old  one,  and  Geoffrey  took  advantage 
of  the  unusual  pause  to  say  that  he  thought  Lady 
Clitheroe  was  the  kindest  woman  he  knew. 

'  That's  perfectly  true,'  assented  Lady  Biddy, 
shrilly,  '  and  I  always  look  upon  her  as  a  most 
useful  object-lesson  to  prove  the  foolishness  of 
kindness.  If  one  were  really  kind,  one's  house 
would  become  a  sort  of  home  for  decayed  cats  and 
lost  Ellises.  Cats  don't  decay,  though,  by  the 
way  ;  it's  only  gentlewomen  who  do. 

'  Lewis !'  She  haile'd  her  husband  and  Lord 
Vesey  as  they  were  crossing  the  lawn.  '  If  people 
were  to  take  to  wearing  old  clothes  instead  of 
selling  them,  would  you  be  ruined,  and  should  I  be 
a  decayed  gentlewoman  ?' 

Mr.  Hague  was  in  the  throes  of  a  difficult  transi- 
tion period.  All  his  life  he  had  been  at  immense 
pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  colossal  fortune 
had  been  founded  and  established  in  an  emporium 
for  second-hand  clothes  in  Hounsditch.  Now  he 
was  learning  that  it  was  smart  to  be  in  trade — so 
long  as  the  trade  was  sufficiently  money-making — 
but  his  old  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  still  sur- 
vived, and  his  wife's  constant  allusions  to  old 
clothes  always  made  him  wince,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  be  callous  and  fashionable.  The  result 
of  these  contradictory  emotions  caused  a  curious 
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blend  of  expressions  on  Mr.  Hague's  face,  and  he 
smiled  rather  weakly  at  Lady  Biddy's  little 
allusion. 

'  Vesey,  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?'  Lady 
Biddy  chatted  on  ;  '  but  it  is  no  use  asking  you.  I 
believe  everyone  in  this  house  has  been  here  since 
the  flood.  It  is  too  tiresome  of  you  all !  And  it 
makes  me  feel  like  a  country  neighbour  who  has 
come  in  to  dine  !  No  doubt  you  have  all  got  your 
idiotic  little  country-house  jokes,  which  I  shan't 
the  least  understand.  Where  I  have  been  staying 
it  was  the  fashion  to  howl  with  laughter  if  anyone 
said  "  teapot."  I  don't  remember  now  what  the 
point  of  the  joke  was,  but  I  know  we  all  used  to 
scream !  And  you  all  seem  so  pleased  with  each 
other,  too,  which  is  very  dull  of  you.  There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  quite  so  much  as  a  row,  when  every- 
one comes  and  tells  you  how  badly  everyone  else 
has  behaved.  My  idea  of  a  Christian  household  is 
a  house  where  impossible  people  are  asked  to  meet 
each  other,  and  relations  come  to  dine.  I  suppose 
the  Ansons  really  dislike  each  other,  don't  they  ? 
They  bicker  delightfully,  and  that  is  very  natural 
and  unpretentious  of  them.  Oh,  I  quite  approve 
of  people  liking  each  other  when  first  they  marry. 
I  was  quite  fond  of  Lewis  at  one  time.' 

Mr.  Hague  once  more  tried  to  adopt  the  right  and 
fashionable  view  of  things,  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  up-to-date  feelings  in  his  face.  But  the  early 
traditions  of  his  life,  and  the  almost  patriarchal 
observances  of  the  humble  Jewish  family  to  which 
he  belonged  were  still  strong  within  him.  Mr. 
Hague  failed  to  express  modernity  of  thought, 
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breadth  of  mind,  and  his  innate  love  of  family  life, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  he  once  more  smiled 
rather  weakly,  and  showed  a  row  of  dazzling  white 
teeth  under  his  black  moustache. 

'  Why  does  Agnes  have  that  amazing  Miss  Ellis 
to  stay  ?' 

1  Perhaps  she  won't  go,'  said  Geoffrey. 

1  The  unpardonable  thing  was  to  ask  her  here  at 
all,'  said  Lady  Biddy.  '  The  law  of  kindness  is 
an  exploded  fallacy.  People  whom  you  require  to 
be  kind  to,  shouldn't  exist.' 

'  Miss  Ellis,'  said  Lord  Vesey  hopefully,  '  con- 
templates suicide,  I  believe.' 

'  How  sensible  of  her  !'  exclaimed  Lady  Biddy. 
'  I  do  hope  no  misguided  person  will  think  of  trying 
to  prevent  Miss  Ellis  doing  anything  so  suitable.' 

'  Miss  Ellis  is  wandering  by  the  river  now,'  said 
Lord  Vesey. 

'  Miss  Ellis  wouldn't  wash  her  hands  in  the  morn- 
ing if  the  water  happened  to  be  chilly,'  said  Lady 
Biddy  sharply.  '  That's  the  sort  of  pe'rson  who 
always  talks  of  committing  suicide  in  an  ice-cold 
river.' 

'  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  time  it  is,  Vesey  ?' 
said  Geoffrey. 

'  How  you  do  fidget,  Mr.  Arkwright !'  said  Lady 
Biddy  petulantly.  *  Going  for  a  walk  isn't  like 
catching  a  train.  Besides,  it  only  struck  thiee  a 
little  while  ago.' 

'  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  going  over  the  stables 
with  Sir  Ferdinand,'  said  Lord  Vesey,  '  but  I  think 
Miss  Du  Cane  went  with  him.  We  always  seem 
to  leave  her  to  do  all  the  polite  things.' 
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Lady  Biddy  sat  up  in  her  chair.  '  How  awfully 
pretty  Hetty  Du  Cane  has  grown  !'  she  said  with 
interest.  '  What  have  you  all  been  doing  to  her  ?  I 
believe  I'll  take  Hetty  out  next  year.  She  ought 
to  be  exploited,  you  know,  instead  of  living  the 
life  of  a  nun  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  visiting  in  a  few  country-houses.' 

c  Does  Miss  Du  Cane  live  the  life  of  a  nun  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  ?'  asked  Lord  Vesey. 

'  She  wouldn't  go  out  at  all  if  it  were  not  for 
Agnes  Clitheroe,'  said  Lady  Biddy  in  her  shrill 
voice.  '  Like  most  good  people,  Agnes  can  be 
pretty  insistent  when  she  likes,  and  she  forced  the 
girl's  odious  parents  to  give  her  three  months' 
holiday  every  year.' 

'  Miss  Du  Cane  dresses  too  well,'  said  Lewis 
Hague  through  his  nose.  '  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  that  sort  of  thing.'  Mr.  Hague  considered 
himself  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  society,  because 
he  knew  a  good  many  bad  stories  about  his  wife's 
friends.  '  Girls  dress  beyond  their  means  in  order 
to  attract  a  husband,  and  then  the  husband  has 
to  pay  for  all  the  pretty  clothes  after  they  are 
married.' 

c  I  don't  think,'  said  Geoffrey,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, '  that  that  remark  quite  applies  to  Miss 
Du  Cane.' 

'  Still,  you  know,'  said  Lady  Biddy  confidentially, 
*  Miss  Du  Cane,  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  hardly 
a  penny  of  her  own,  and  she  won't  get  any  money 
when  her  mother  dies,  either.  I  have  known  Hetty 
since  she  was  a  plain  little  girl  in  short  frocks  (one 
never  guessed  she  would  turn  out  so  pretty).  And 
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I  am  very  fond  of  her,  but  her  stepfather  is  too 
awful.  They  live  somewhere  at  the  back  of  beyond, 
and  go  nowhere.' 

'  Miss  Du  Cane  is  a  nice  girl  and  a  good  girl,' 
said  that  elderly  young  man,  Lord  Vesey,  blink- 
ing his  light  eyelashes. 

'  My  good  Vesey,  I  didn't  say  she  wasn't,'  said 
Lady  Biddy  impertinently.  '  She.  is  altogether 
good  and  womanly,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
she  goes  to  church  and  says  her  prayers,  and  is 
fond  of  children  in  the  dear  good  orthodox  way. 
But  her  best  friend  can't  call  her  amusing.  It's 
a  good  thing  she  is  so  pretty !  I  remember  her 
father  quite  well,  though  one  hates  to  have  to 
admit  knowledge  of  such  ancient  history.  He  was 
the  best  fellow,  and  perfectly  devoted  to  Hetty. 
Then  he  died,  don't  you  know,  and  the  mother 
married  Colonel  Rawnsley — yes,  the  Colonel  Rawns- 
ley.  Hetty  knows  the  whole  story,  of  course,  and 
is  quite  painfully  sensitive  about  it.' 

' 1  can't  believe,'  said  Geoffrey  quickly,  and  with 
a  dry  feeling  about  his  throat,  '  that  Miss  Du  Cane 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  that  brute.  She  never 
mentions  him.' 

'  She  couldn't  very  well  do  so,  he  being  what  he 
is  !'  said  Lady  Biddy  ;  '  and  he  is  no  blood  relation 
of  hers,  of  course.  Fortunately,  the  man  hasn't 
handed  down  his  name  to  anyone,  and  Hetty  might 
cut  the  whole  thing  to-morrow,  only  her  mother 
is  a  hopeless  invalid,  and  she  looks  after  her  in  some 
horrible  little  house  where  they  live.  No,  I  haven't 
been  there,  but  I  hear  it  is  quite  appalling.' 

c  Colonel   Rawnsley,'  said  Mr.  Hague,  '  tried  to 
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borrow  five  pounds  of  me  the  only  time  I  ever  met 
him.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Lord  Vesey  quietly,  4  that 
our  friend  Miss  Du  Cane  plays  a  difficult  game 
rather  well.' 

4  Just  think  of  it,'  said  Lady  Biddy,  waving  her 
cigarette  about,  '  she  used  to  be  shut  up  with  those 
amazing  people  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  until 
Agnes  Clitheroe  interfered.  The  Rawnsleys  are  not 
badly  off  at  all,  only  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
taste  for  pigging  it.  And  Colonel  Rawnsley,  with 
his  usual  sublime  selfishness,  sunk  the  whole  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  money  in  an  annuity,  which 
makes  them  perfectly  comfortable,  but  deprives 
Hetty  of  any  prospects.' 

'  Miss  Du  Cane  has  got  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  I  know  that  for  a  fact,'  said 
Mr.  Hague,  who  never  could  help  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  most  people's  incomes 
were  inferior  to  his  own. 

'  Good  little  Ferdie  went  to  his  lawyers  about  it 
himself,'  continued  Lady  Biddy  instructively,  '  and 
saw  to  it  that  Hetty  should  have  the  spending  of  her 
own  little  bit  of  money.  I  was  with  them  at  the 
time  when  it  was  all  arranged.  They  determined 
that  Hetty  should  have  three  months'  holiday  in 
the  year,  so  the  poor  child  gets  all  those  pretty 
frocks,  and  there  is  a  maid  who  used  to  be  with  her 
when  Colonel  Du  Cane  was  alive  who,  I  think,  is 
a  dressmaker  somewhere.  At  any  rate  she  comes 
away  with  Hetty  for  her  holiday,  and  she  seems  to 
have  a  genius  for  making  pretty  clothes,  and  when 
the  holidays  are  over  Miss  Du  Cane  goes  back  to  the 
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reprobate  Rawnsley  and  the  invalid  mother,  and 
has  a  very  poor  time  of  it,  and  sees  no  one.' 

It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed  for  a  pause  to 
occur  in  any  conversation  in  which  Lady  Biddy 
Hague  took  part,  but  either  she  was  tired  of  speak- 
ing, or  she  was  tired  of  the  subject  of  Miss  Du  Cane. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  relapsed  into  a  rare  quiet, 
and  for  a  few  moments  no  one  said  anything.  It 
was  a  very  still  day  in  early  October,  and  even  the 
lawns  and  trees  in  front  of  the  group  on  the  terrace 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  partake  in  the  unnatural 
silence.  Lady  Biddy  was  looking  abstracted  and 
bored,  and  Mr.  Hague  puffed  solemnly  at  a  huge 
cigar.  Lord  Vesey  sat  forward  on  the  garden  seat 
at  an  uncomfortable  angle,  his  long  thin  body  bent 
a  little,  and  his  bony  hands  clasped  round  one  of 
his  knees,  which  by  an  acrobatic  effort  he  had 
brought  almost  to  the  level  of  his  chin.  Geoffrey 
was  staring  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  some  over- 
mastering nervous  influence  made  him  feel  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  one  to  break  the  silence,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  say  something.  His 
world  seemed  to  be  standing  still  for  a  minute,  and 
its  stationariness  was  as  alarming  as  a  sudden 
shock.  He  did  not  se'e  anything  very  clearly  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  spite  of  an  effort  at  clearing  his 
throat  his  voice  was  thick  when  he  spoke. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  inflections  and  varia- 
tions in  the  tone  of  the  human  voice.  Possibly  it 
may  be  difficult  at  a  crisis  to  have  absolute  control 
over  it,  or  to  hit  upon  precisely  the  right  note. 

1  How  awfully  sad  for  her,'  he  said  at  last,  and 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  putting  into  his 
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voice  a  touch  of  something  impersonal — a  suggestion, 
ever  so  slight,  of  aloofness  from  the  subject.  Few 
people  consciously  plan  to  repudiate  a  friend,  but  a 
man  who  is  hard  pressed  may  take  cover  in  a  way 
that  surprises  himself,  and  unexpected  situations 
occur  sometimes  when  the  instinct  of  the  weak 
person  is  to  '  know  not  the  man.'  The  tone  in 
which  Geoffrey  Arkwright  spoke  was  distinctly 
noncommittal  and  impersonal.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  a  quick  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  he  was  giving  himself  time  to 
think  consecutively.  But  that  which  he  conveyed 
to  his  hearers  suggested  eve'r  so  subtle  a  touch  of 
disinterestedness  in  Miss  Du  Cane. 

A  moment  after  he  had  spoken  he  could  have 
cursed  himself  for  a  coward.  He  wished  Lord 
Vesey  would  not  blink  his  light  eyelashes  at  him, 
and  he  kicked  away  a  dog  that  came  sniffing  about 
his  feet.  He  resented  the  silence  of  the  little  com- 
pany amongst  which  he  sat,  and  to  his  imagination 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  their  unspoken  thoughts  had 
something  in  them  palpable  and  disapproving  of 
himself.  He  disliked  such  a  situation,  and  was 
impatient  of  it,  and  in  a  sort  of  boyish  huff  he  told 
himself  that  his  affairs  were  his  own.  After  all  he 
was  only  giving  himself  a  moment  to  think,  and 
that  seemed  to  him  just  then  to  be  the  one  thing  he 
must  have.  He  must  positively  have  time  to  review 
matters,  to  think  squarely  and  consecutively,  and  to 
consider  the  outlook  sanely.  He  longed  impatiently 
to  get  outside  himself  and  to  see  things  with  other 
eyes  than  his  own.  His  thoughts  raced  through  his 
brain  and  were  hardly  intelligible  to  himself  at  first. 
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Hetty  was  poor.  As  a  married  couple  they  would 
be  practically  paupers.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  If 
it  were  not  that  he  loved  her  so  much  nothing  would 
be  so  difficult.  Things  were  happening  too  quickly. 
But  in  the  stir  and  jumble  of  his  thoughts  he  clung 
to  one  idea  firmly.  He  loved  Hetty  as  well  as  ever, 
when  he  saw  her  against  that  squalid  background  of 
a  poor  home  and  a  disreputable  stepfather.  Nothing 
could  alter  that.  But  even  so,  there  was  something 
just  wanting  in  that  which  had  made  her  so  perfect 
and  complete1.  Her  refinement  and  beauty  and 
exquisite  taste  should  have  been  inherited  tastes 
without  any  break  in  them.  She  should  always 
have  been  sheltered  and  protected.  The  nine 
months'  attendance  in  the  year  on  a  peevish  invalid 
in  a  little  house  in  West  Kensington,  suggested  to 
him  rather  the  idea  of  soiled  hands  than  an  ennobled 
soul.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  her  connec- 
tion with  Colonel  Rawnsley,  and  he  chafed  irritably 
at  the  incongruity  of  the  situation.  If  it  were  possible 
he  would  like  this  moment  to  carry  her  out  of 
the  reach  of  poverty  and  shady  connections  and  a 
second-rate  home.  But  what  had  he  to  offer  her 
in  exchange  for  her  present  life — merely  another 
poor  home,  and  straitened  means  and  horrible 
economies.  What  was  to  happen  ?  .  .  . 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  took  off  his  cap  for  a 
moment  with  a  sense  of  physical  weight  and  oppres- 
sion. Why  should  all  these  talkative  people  have 
ceased  talking  just  at  this  special  moment  ?  He  was 
provoked  by  the  silence,  and  he  resented  the  utter 
want  of  expression  of  any  kind  on  Lord  Vesey's  face. 

4  Well,  I'm  going  indoors,'  said  Lady  Biddy.     '  It 
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is  getting  very  cold,  and  none  of  you  amuse  me  in  the 
very  least.  I  believe  that  must  have  been  four 
o'clock  that  struck  just  now ;  I  know  we  lunched 
sometime  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Arkwright, 
you  will  have  to  hurry  and  go  for  your  walk.' 

Geoffrey's  words  followed  just  a  little  too  quickly 
on  Lady  Biddy's  suggestion,  and  the  expressionless 
Lord  Vesey  with  his  near-sighted  eyes  and  blinking 
light  eyelashes,  may  or  may  not  have  noticed  it. 
At  any  rate  he  said  nothing. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  for  a  walk,'  said 
Geoffrey  eagerly,  '  at  least,  you  ladies  will  be  going 
in  to  have  tea  directly.' 

Here  was  a  chance  of  getting  that  moment's 
pause  before  action  for  which  in  his  bewilder- 
ment he  longed.  There  were  so  many  things  to 
consider,  and  with  this  chattering  woman  beside 
him  there  was  not  a  chance  of  pulling  one's  self 
together  and  thinking.  And  good  heavens  !  What 
a  lot  there  was  to  think  about.  Nothing  for  the 
moment  seemed  very  clear,  except  the  one  fact  that 
Hetty  was  poor  and  not  rich,  and  that  he,  Geoffrey, 
had  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year  to  offer  her. 

8  I'll  take  a  tramp  by  myself,  I  think,'  he  said, 
stumbling  over  the  words  as  though  he  were  telling 
a  lie,  and  he  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes  and 
strode  away  across  the  gardens  and  into  the  depths 
of  the  woods  beyond. 

1  Mr.  Arkwright  seems  to  take  his  Sunday  after- 
noon exercise  very  seriously,'  said  Lady  Biddy. 

Geoffrey  never  looked  back.  He  had  a  horrible 
thought  that  Hetty  might  be  waiting  for  him  in 
the  hall.  He  seemed  to  see  her  in  one  of  those 
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deep  armchairs  in  which  she  loved  to  sit  by  the 
fire  of  smouldering  logs,  in  her  short  heather- 
coloured  dress  and  the  pretty  cap  with  the  black- 
cock's wing  in  it.  He  strode  away  from  the 
house  like  one  pursued,  yet  after  all  he  was  only 
giving  himself  time  to  think  ;  he  hadn't  decided 
to  do  anything,  or  to  act  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Only  he  had  to  re-order  his  forces  and 
consider  the  situation,  and  it  was  no  use  doing  any- 
thing rashly.  .  .  .  Between  them,  if  he  and  Hetty 
married,  they  would  have  something  under  six 
hundred  a  year.  That,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter. 
He  supposed  Lady  Biddy  was  perfectly  accurate  in 
what  she  had  said.  She  knew  Miss  Du  Cane  well. 
Besides — and  then  a  dozen  things  which  Hetty  had 
said  about  poverty  came  crowding  in  upon  him. 
He  laughed  aloud  harshly.  She  had  probably  not 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  he  had  ever  imagined 
that  she  had  money.  Her  whole  talk,  now  that  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  was  that  of  a  poor  girl — a  poor 
girl,  moreover,  who  was  trying  in  the  gentlest, 
kindest  manner  to  tell  a  hesitating  lover  who  feared 
to  offer  too  little,  that  money  was  not  altogether 
valuable  in  her  eyes.  The  wisdom  of  society  and 
the  prevailing  commercial  instinct  which  character- 
izes it,  seemed  to  have  passed  Hetty  by.  She 
had  never  been  very  practical  about  money  con- 
siderations, he  thought,  but  her  reputed  wealth 
had  seemed  to  make  that  attitude  of  indifference 
very  pardonable,  if  not  actually  admirable. 

And  then  there  came  another  thought — that  in 
cases  such  as  this  in  which  they  found  themselves, 

15 
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a  man  had  to  be  wise  for  both.  Geoffrey's  face 
flushed  and  his  mouth  felt  hot  and  dry  as  he  reached 
a  lower  and  meaner  plane  of  thought,  and  as  he 
told  himself,  with  an  insincerity  that  his  own  heart 
saw  plainly,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  or  just  to  any  girl 
to  ask  her  to  share  poverty  with  him.  Still,  even 
with  a  certain  self-loathing  which  the  thought 
brought  with  it,  Geoffrey  clung  to  it  as  a  drowning 
man  will  cling  to  a  straw.  He  must  forget  Hetty's 
unworldliness,  and  believe  that  he  was  thinking 
only  of  her. 

Many  men  he  knew  would  have  counselled  him  to 
take  up  work  again.  But  he  had  proved  himself  a 
failure  in  City  life,  and  the  meagre  salary  of  a  clerk 
would  hardly  pay  the  rent  of  lodgings  in  the  West 
End  of  London.  And  oh,  how  he  hated  the  life 
of  the  City.  He  thought  now  of  the  long  weary 
years  of  it,  the  cramped  airless  life  of  London,  and 
the  horrible  routine  of  penmanship  and  accounts 
in  an  office.  He  thought  of  the  miserable  headaches 
he  used  to  get,  and  of  his  fortnight's  holiday  in  the 
year,  which  only  served  to  make  him  love  the 
country  more  passionately.  And  then  the  return  to 
Mecklenburg  Square  in  September,  with  a  cage  of 
birds  for  companionship  ;  and  the  dreary  rooms  and 
the  horrible  food.  He  had  tasted  only  for  a  few 
short  months  everything  that  made  life  enjoyable 
to  him.  He  had  his  two  hunters,  his  guns  and  his 
dog,  and  his  cheery  visits  to  country  houses  in  the 
cultivated  society  of  well-educated  men  and  women. 

Whatever  it  cost  him  he  must  look  at  the  matter 
from  a  commonsense  point  of  view.  Whatever  he 
decided  to  do,  he  must  do  it  deliberately  and  not 
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hurriedly.  On  five  or  six  hundred  a  year  one  need 
not  starve.  Some  clergymen's  families,  for  instance, 
lived  on  less,  and  their  sons  went  to  a  grammar 
school,  and  their  daughters  were  Educated  to  be 
governesses  or  companions.  And  they  walked  to  a 
Meet  if  there  happened  to  be  one  near,  and  looked 
on  while  others  rode  to  hounds  or  shot  the  coverts 
on  the  short,  cold,  winter  days.  The  life  of  people 
with  small  means  was,  indeed,  simply  a  life  of 
looking  on  at  others  enjoying  themselves.  He  saw 
Hetty  becoming  careworn  and  anxious,  and  wonder- 
ing if  she  could  meet  this  bill  or  that.  He  tried  to 
imagine  her  in  common  dresses,  looking  harassed  and 
worried,  instead  of  cool  and  dignified  and  beauti- 
ful, as  he  had  always  known  her.  Life  in  the 
country  on,  say,  five  or  six  hundred  a  year 
meant  joyless  economy,  with  a  garden  to  look  after 
by  way  of  recreation,  and  as  a  means  of  *  keeping 
down '  the  greengrocer's  book.  In  London  he 
might  add  to  his  income  a  little.  But  in  London 
there  were  the  considerations  of  higher  rent,  and 
a  necessity  for  better  dressing.  There  would  be 
social  solitude,  of  course,  and  an  occasional  evening 
in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  by  way  of  recreation.  Some 
people  went  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre  with  a  sort  of  light- 
hearted  jollity  which  made  the  poorness  of  their 
accommodation  rather  add  to  their  enjoyment. 
But  Geoffrey  was  not  one  of  these.  He  knew  him- 
self too  well  for  that.  He  loathed  cheap  places  just 
as  he  loathed  second-rate  lodgings  and  a  hideous 
dinner-table  and  common  food. 

He  must  wait  a  little — that  was  quite  evident— 
and  perhaps  Hetty  would  wait.     He  would  have  a 
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little  explanation  with  her,  and  then  they  would 
both  think  it  over  and  wait. 

A  turn  in  the  woods  brought  to  view  Mr.  Curtice 
and  his  fiancee  walking  in  lover-like  attitude  along 
the  carpet  of  brown  leaves  in  one  of  the  paths  of 
the  wood.  Miss  Gunnison  was  clinging  to  Sam's 
arm,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  Sam  was 
regarding  her  with  the  paternal  expression  he  had 
adopted  since  his  engagement.  In  their  absorption 
they  had  not  seen  Geoffrey,  and  he  turned  hastily 
down  a  side  path  and  plunged  into  ^  thicket  of 
rhododendrons  until  the  two  lovers  had  passed 
beyond  him.  Were  he  ten  times  a  pauper  he  could 
never  marry  a  girl  like  Maggie  Gunnison.  He  did 
not  want  to  marry  for  money ;  he  had  fallen  in  love  ; 
and  Hetty's  supposed  fortune  had  not  made  her 
one  whit  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  only  it  had  made 
marriage  with  her  possible,  whereas  now 

He  walked  on  more  quickly,  feeling  the  need  of 
rapid  motion.  He  could  not  give  her  up  yet.  They 
must  both  have  time.  Hetty  was  so  sensible,  she 
would  see  for  herself  that,  just  for  the  present,  there 
could  be  no  actual  engagement  between  them.  He 
thought  of  his  scheme  of  going  to  the  colonies,  where, 
on  some  Californian  ranch,  he  would  probably  have 
to  kill  his  own  cattle,  and  be  away  from  home  all  day, 
leaving  his  wife  in  solitude.  What  a  life  to  offer  a 
woman  !  Hetty  would  be  doing  rough  housework 
in  some  little  tin-roofed  farm-house,  or  counting 
the  coals  in  London  lodgings,  while  Sam  Curtice, 
for  instance,  and  his  bride*  would  be  yachting  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  visiting  this  charming  port  or 
that,  seeing  to  the  furnishing  of  a  luxurious  house 
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in  some  hunting  shire,  or  buying  horses  for  Maggie's 
carriage  in  London. 

He  remembered  trying  to  read  Emerson  and 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  works  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  thinking  what  rot  these  excellent  men  and 
those  like  them  talked.  They  might  have  souls 
above  the  sordid  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  but  how  could  they  or  anyone  else  try  to 
prove  for  an  instant  that  it  was  possible  to  be  as 
happy  without  money  as  with  it  ? 

Geoffrey  Arkwright  felt  enormous  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment within  himself  which  had  been  restrained  all 
his  life.  He  loved  his  horses,  his  shooting,  and  the 
pleasantly-filled,  easy  life  at  his  father's  place. 
He  was  almost  like  an  eldest  son  at  Tully,  while  his 
brother  was  abroad  with  his  regiment ;  and  he  and 
his  father  were  doing  a  good  deal  to  the  place,  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  garden  and  putting  the  stables 
in  order.  His  life  there  was  full  of  interest  and 
pleasures.  He  had  his  own  den  where  he  wrote  and 
smoked  and  chatted  with  his  friends,  and  he  visited 
a  good  deal  in  the  quiet  time  of  the  year  when  there 
was  no  hunting.  He  even  enjoyed  the  simple 
pleasure  of  travelling  first  class  in  the  train,  and  of 
being  able  to  tip  servants  properly.  He  had  no 
expenses  at  home,  and  he  had  joined  a  good  club  in 
London,  and  was  thinking  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
there  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  All  these  pleasures 
were  new  to  him  ;  he  had  hardly  even  begun  to 
taste  them  yet,  and  the  crowning  pleasure  of  all 
would  have  been  to  continue  this  happy  easy  life 
with  a  beautiful  wife  beside  him  whom  he  loved. 
He  wanted  Hetty  to  share  in  every  single  one  of  his 
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enjoyments,  and  he  had  not  meant  to  be  selfish. 
Everything  that  he  could  do  he  would  have  done 
to  make  her  happy.  But  what  chance  was  there  of 
being  able  to  give  a  girl  a  good  time,  or  even  every- 
day things  that  she  wanted,  on  the  miserable  income 
that  they  would  have  between  them  ?  Marrying 
for  love  was  a  luxury,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
luxury  that  not  everyone  could  afford. 

His  father  could  not  do  anything  for  him.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  even  to  make  the 
request  to  him,  seeing  that  he,  Geoffrey,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  brothers  who  had  a  small  independent 
fortune  of  his  own.  And  Hetty  herself  would  never 
have  any  more  than  the  poor  little  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year  which  she  now  possessed.  It 
dressed  her  beautifully  now,  with  the  help  of  an 
excellent  maid,  for  the  three  months  of  the  year 
in  which  the  poor  child  came  out  of  her  seclusion, 
and  got  a  glimpse  of  pleasure  and  happiness  such 
as  other  girls  enjoyed  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
It  paid  also,  perhaps,  her  railway  fares  for  her  short 
holiday,  but  as  a  means  of  helping  to  support  two 
married  people,  Hetty's  little  fortune  was  miserably 
small. 

He  looked  down  the  long  grey  vista  of  petty 
economies  and  struggles,  such  as  a  vision  of  poverty 
opens  up  to  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  and  he 
shrank  from  it. 

It  was  a  miserable  walk  that  he  took,  and  a  most 
miserable  Sunday  afternoon  that  he  spent.  The 
stable  clock  was  striking  six  as  he  returned  to  the 
house.  It  was  just  about  this  time,  had  circum- 
stances been  other  than  they  were,  that  he  had 
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pictured  himself  and  Hetty  returning  from  their 
walk  as  betrothed  lovers.  No  one  in  the  house 
would  have  been  surprised  at  the  engagement.  He 
imagined  that  he  had  even  caught  a  sympathetic 
look  upon  some  of  the  servants'  faces  as  he  and 
Miss  Du  Cane  had  returned  from  their  rides  or  their 
golf  together.  There  was  a  pleasant  flutter  of 
expectation  in  the  air  of  the  house,  and  he  knew  that 
to  Agnes  at  least,  he  would  not  have  had  to  tell  his 
good  news  when  he  returned  from  the  moorland 
walk.  It  was  not  that  Hetty  had  allowed  him  to 
see  her  love  for  him,  but,  with  that  certain  noble 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  hers,  she  had  accepted 
the  worship  he  had  offered  her,  without  pretence 
and  with  the  same  loyal  belief  with  which  she 
would  have  accepted  his  word. 

.  .  .  This  cursed  money !  Why  wasn't  there 
more  of  it  in  the  world  ?  He  thought  weakly  how 
a  millionaire  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  might  make 
them  both  perfectly  happy,  and  he  recalled  the  many 
ways  in  which  he  had  heard  of  men  coming  into 
large  fortunes  with  no  trouble  to  themselves.  Their 
fathers  found  coal  on  the  estate,  or  they  had 
influential  relations  who  gave  them  excellent 
appointments  with  very  little  to  do,  or  the  women 
they  loved  were  great  heiresses,  instead  of  poor 
girls  out  for  a  holiday  with  a  few  pounds  to  spend, 
like  Hetty  Du  Cane.  Poor  Hetty!  It  was  as 
hard  on  her  as  it  was  on  him,  but  they  must  both  be 
brave  and  do  nothing  rash. 

He  supposed  she  would  be  sitting  with  Agnes 
now,  and  with  a  mean  feeling  at  his  heart  Geoffrey 
decided  that  he  would  go  to  the  smoking-room  as 
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soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  remain  there  until 
dinner-time,  when  he  would  meet  Miss  Du  Cane 
amongst  a  crowd  of  other  people  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  stood  Charlotte  Balfour 
enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the  evening.  Charlotte  was 
under  the  impression  that  her  aunt  and  uncle  made 
their  rooms  very  much  too  warm,  and  she  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  open  air  and  draughts.  Charlotte, 
with  Hugh,  had  been  to  the  Salvation  Army  meeting 
upon  the  village  green,  and  she  had  been  very  favour- 
ably impressed  by  it. 

Charlotte  had  her  hat  off,  and  her  fair  hair,  looped 
low  over  her  keen  colourless  face,  was  pushed  back 
from  time  to  time  as  she  enjoyed  the  cool  evening 
air. 

1  Well,  Geoffrey,'  she  said,  as  Geoffrey  came 
round  the  western  corner  of  the  house  and  ap- 
proached the  front  door,  '  where  have  you  been, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  I  believe  Hetty 
was  waiting  for  you.' 

'  Was  she  ?'  said  Geoffrey,  stammering  a  little. 
1  Where  was  she  waiting,  Charlotte  ?  I  am  very 
sorry,'  he  said  in  his  good-mannered  way.  '  I  did 
not  know  Miss  Du  Cane  was  waiting  for  me.' 

Charlotte  looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  second. 
Geoffrey  looked  worried  and  out  of  spirits,  and  it 
just  crossed  her  mind  for  one  brief  moment  of  time 
that  he  had  proposed  and  had  been  rejected.  She 
put  the  thought  aside,  however,  before  it  had  become 
a  tangible  idea  in  her  brain.  She  knew  Hetty  Du 
Cane  thoroughly,  and  with  all  her  reserve  it  was 
pretty  clear,  Charlotte  thought,  that  the  love  affair 
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was  a  mutual  one.  Geoffrey  had  shown  his  hand 
clearly  enough,  and  unless  Hetty  had  positively 
intended  to  reject  him,  she  had  every  right  to  accept 
his  admiration  as  she  had  done.  Perhaps  there 
had  been  some  misunderstanding  or  a  quarrel, 
such  as  foolish  lovers  indulge  in.  If  so,  probably 
Geoffrey,  being  a  man,  was  in  the  wrong,  and  Hetty, 
being  a  woman,  was  in  the  right.  Consequently 
Charlotte  Balfour's  voice  assumed  a  certain  tartness 
as  she  said  :  '  I  don't  know  that  she  was  waiting  for 
you,  I  am  sure  ;  I  merely  saw  her  sitting  in  the  hall 
about  four  o'clock,  and  I  thought  I  heard  you  say 
something  about  a  walk.  No  doubt  she  found 
someone  else  to  go  with,'  finished  Charlotte  sharply. 

'  I  hope  she  did,'  said  Geoffrey  with  his  usual 
courtesy.  '  I  hope  Miss  Du  Cane  did  not  wait 
for  me.'  And  he  left  Charlotte  and  went  into  the 
smoking-room. 

That  was  a  horrible  hour  before  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  when  he  sat  alone  in  the  smoking- 
room,  growing  every  moment  more  gloomy  as  he 
sat  by  the  fire.  Without  admitting  it  to  himself, 
even,  there  was  a  lurking  suggestion  in  his  mind 
that  although  he  was  only  waiting  and  giving 
himself  time  to  think,  he  was  at  this  moment 
avoiding  Hetty  Du  Cane — hiding  from  her.  It  was 
a  sickening  and  offensive  idea — offensive  to  him- 
self and  offensive  to  the  very  thought  of  Hetty. 
She  might  almost  be  another  Miss  Ellis,  offering 
her  unbidden  company  everywhere,  for  him  to 
think  of  her  in  this  way.  The  thought  was  an 
insult  to  the  girl  with  her  sedate  manners  and  her 
kindliness  and  dear  humility. 
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Once  he  rose  from  his  place  to  go  to  her  and 
tell  her  everything — all  his  thoughts  and  all  his 
troubles — and  lay  the  case  plainly  before  her,  and 
ask  her  what  he  was  to  do.     But  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  say  restrained  him.     He  would 
still  think  the  matter  over  and  then  speak  to  her. 
So  much  in  his  life  depended  upon  just  what  he 
should  say  or  do  at  this  crisis  !     And  it  wasn't 
the  smallest  manner  of  use,  for  instance,  to  dream 
of  marrying  yet.      Also,  her  people  might  object 
to  a  long  engagement  for  her,  or  might  object  to 
himself  as  a  husband.      There  were  all  these  things 
to  be  thought  of.     He  sat  and  smoked  until  the 
dressing-gong  sounded,  and  then  went  up  to  his 
room.     Even  there  a  certain  cowardliness  kept  him 
from  descending  just  when  the  dinner-gong  sounded. 
Everyone  was  always  late  at  Hesketh,  and  for  the 
moment  he  could  not  think  what  to  say  about  his 
broken  engagement  of  walking  on  the  moor,  if  he  and 
Hetty  should  happen  to  come  to  the  drawing-room 
first,  as  they  generally  did.  It  would  have  been  much 
better,  really,  he  said  to  himself,  if  after  all,  he  had 
seen  Hetty  alone  and  gone  into  the  matter  with  her 
this  afternoon.  It  was  no  use  putting  off  these  things, 
he  concluded,  with  that  sort  of  posthumous  wisdom 
which  makes  weak  people  continue  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  indecision  and  petty  repentance.     He  waited 
for  nearly  ten  minutes  before  he  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  found  that  everyone  was 
assembled  there  except  Miss  Du  Cane. 

In  a  moment  his  heart  bounded  with  the  old 
keen  sense  of  admiration  for  her.  There  was 
something  unlike  all  other  women  in  the  fact  that, 
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whereas  she  was  usually  so  punctual,  Hetty  had 
seemed  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  him 
alone,  or  even  suggesting  that  he  had  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  walking  with  her.  There  was  some- 
thing so  eminently  fine  about  her  ! — something  that 
lifted  her  entirely  above  those  intriguante  women, 
who  were  clever  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  twist 
men  round  their  little  fingers,  but  who  could  never 
win  for  themselves  such  worship  as  could  be  given 
to  Miss  Du  Cane. 

Sir  Ferdinand  was  snapping  his  watch-case  with 
his  usual  impatience,  and  Hugh  and  Charlotte  were 
chatting  in  front  of  the  fire.  Almost  in  a  dream 
he  heard  Lady  Biddy  Hague's  shrill  voice  beside 
him  telling  Lady  Clitheroe  how  too  sorry  she  was, 
but  she  would  positively  have  to  leave  on  Tues- 
day. He  thought  how  dull  she  was  finding  them 
all,  and  with  what  impertinence  she  was  cutting 
short  her  visit  to  Hesketh. 

And  then  there  was  a  step,  and  a  soft  rustle  of 
a  long  gown  trailing  over  the  carpet  in  the  ante- 
room, and  through  the  great  folding-doors  came  Miss 
Du  Cane,  and  her  dress  was  all  of  pure  white  satin. 
Hetty's  movements  were  always  simple  and  un- 
affected— to  come  into  a  room  had  never  suggested 
itself  to  her  as  a  difficult  performance.  Yet  for  all 
the  simplicity  of  her  entrance,  there  was  a  feeling 
of  expectancy  in  the  room  full  of  people,  which 
gave  to  it  a  touch  of  something  dramatic,  of  which 
she  herself  was  unconscious.  The  ante-room  of 
Hesketh  is  panelled  in  oak,  and  there  is  a  great 
archway  with  folding-doors,  which  are  flung  back 
at  dinner-time  between  it  and  the  drawing-room, 
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and  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  Hetty  stood,  tall 
and  beautiful,  and  paused  for  half  a  moment,  and 
met  the  gaze  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes.  There  was 
an  element  of  disturbance  to-night  in  the  pleasant 
country-house  party — something  magnetic  and  not 
quite  translatable.  Perhaps  those  in  the  room  were 
wondering  whether  Hetty  was  engaged  to  be  married 
or  not,  or  wiiether  Geoffrey's  unusual  solitary  walk 
could  possibly  mean  that  he  had  been  refused. 
Those  who  looked  first  at  Hetty  transferred  their 
glance  somewhat  suddenly  immediately  afterwards 
to  Geoffrey.  Conversation  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  only  Lady  Biddy's  shrill  voice  continued 
heaping  up  excuses  for  her  intended  departure. 

Geoffrey  felt  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  saw 
everything  quite  clearly,  and  felt  himself,  as  people 
do  in  dreams,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  scene  before  him.  And  there  was  something 
that  he  wanted  with  all  his  might  that  was  as 
beautiful  as  dreams  can  make  it.  And  yet  he  was 
tied  and  held  with  the  painfulness  of  a  nightmare 
from  getting  any  nearer  someone  that  he  wished  to 
reach,  and  prevented  from  uttering  a  sound.  Prob- 
ably Miss  Du  Cane  only  paused  at  the  entrance  to 
the  room  with  the  oak  panelling  and  the  palms 
behind  her,  for  a  mere  fraction  of  time,  but  Geoffrey 
had  leisure  to  know  there  was  something  in  his 
throat  that  felt  almost  as  though  it  would  choke  him. 

And  Hetty  was  dressed  in  white.  That  was 
what  he  realized  supremely  and  above  everything 
else.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten that  he  had  asked  her  to  wear  this  gown. 
Miss  Ellis  had  once  said  sentimentally,  that  she 
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looked  like  a  bride  in  the  long  trailing  satin,  with  its 
soft,  transparent  sleeves.  And  in  his  dream  she 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  his  bride,  who  had  come  to 
him  all  dressed  in  white,  as  she  had  promised, 
holding  poverty  and  love  in  her  hands.  And  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  That  was  the  worst  of 
it.  His  forces  were  still  disorganized.  Nothing  was 
settled  in  his  own  mind.  Before  God,  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  about  it  all.  Suddenly  he  awoke 
to  himself,  and  in  a  flash  he  seemed  to  know  that  his 
choice  had  already  been  made.  The  thing  seemed 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  All  this  afternoon 
it  had  appeared  as  if  there  must  be  some  third  way, 
which  he  had  not  discovered,  but  which  would  pre- 
sent itself  clearly  by-and-by.  This  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Hetty  in  her  gown  of  bridal  white  was  like 
some  direct  and  defiant  protest  against  there  being 
any  third  way.  There  were  only  two  alternatives — 
and  Hetty  was  dressed  in  white.  With  the  obsti- 
nacy which  is  born  of  weakness  he  resented  a 
decision  made,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  before  he  had  time  to  think.  In  a  panic 
he  turned  to  Agnes  Clitheroe,  and,  stumbling  like  a 
drunken  man  in  his  talk,  he  broke  in  upon  Lady 
Biddy's  protestations  and  excuses  and  said,  more 
loudly  than  he  knew  he  was  speaking  :  ' 1  also 
must  leave  on  Tuesday,  I  am  afraid.' 


MONDAY 

THERE  are  some  natures  that  find  it  very  difficult 
to  detect  anything  like  dishonour  in  another,  or 
to  harbour  suspicions  of  any  kind.  It  has  been 
said,  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  perhaps,  that  the 
highest  nature  of  all  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity ;  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that,  as 
to  the  perfectly  pure  eyes  of  a  child  all  things  are 
pure,  so  to  the  mind  of  the  Most  High,  there  being 
nothing  in  His  nature  to  corre'spond  with  our  baser 
qualities,  our  sins  are  not  even  within  His  ken  at 
all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  must  admit  that  the 
finest  natures  that  we  know  are  the  least  suspicious. 
Doubtless  this  negative  quality  may  be  of  great 
service  to  its  owner,  and  in  the  case  of  men  and 
women  it  must  do  much  to  preserve  them  from 
feelings  of  distrustful  apprehension  or  of  doubts, 
and  if  they  suspect  little,  they  will  probably  fear 
little.  In  the  case  of  Hetty  Du  Cane,  a  lover's 
neglect  had  a  less  serious  effect  upon. her  peace  or 
happin  »ss  than  to  a  jealous  or  mean-minded  woman 
would  have  been  possible.  The  Sunday  evening  at 
Hesketh  had  been  a  very  short  one,  after  a  late 
evening  service,  and  was  rendered  even  shorter 
by  the  evident  anxiety  that  most  people  seemed  to 
evince  to  make  the  day  as  brief  as  possible  by  going 
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early  to  bed.  It  was  accidental,  of  course,  that 
Geoffrey  had  found  himself  sitting  next  Mrs.  Anson 
after  dinner,  and  his  failure  to  walk  with  Hetty  in 
the  afternoon  was  no  doubt  owing  to  some  trifle, 
for  which  Geoffrey  would  excuse  himself  with  his 
usual  courtesy  before  long. 

If  for  a  moment  she  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  forgotten  walk  in  the  afternoon,  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  Lady  Biddy 
was  a  very  amusing  little  person  ;  and  being  the 
least  exacting  of  women,  it  never  entered  Hetty's 
mind  to  claim  each  moment  of  her  lover's  time. 

Miss  Du  Cane  slept  peacefully  all  night,  and  de- 
scended to  breakfast  on  Monday  morning  with  that 
characteristic  air  of  serenity  about  her  which 
always  had  something  reposeful  in  it.  Her  women 
friends  accounted  for  her  enviable  complexion  by 
saying  that  she  had  nothing  to  worry  her.  But 
Charlotte  was  inclined  to  believe  that  an  avoidance 
of  worry  might  betoken  a  non-fighting  instinct. 
There  was  something  nervously  affectionate  about 
Charlotte  this  moining.  Probably  she  was  the 
only  person  in  the  house  whose  keen  eye  for  weak- 
ness in  anyone  had  made  her  prone  to  distrust 
her  handsome  cousin.  Geoffrey,  it  was  under- 
stood, had  breakfasted  early  and  gone  after  snipe 
with  his  gun.  Charlotte  became  domineering  by 
reason  of  some  quick  sense  of  apprehension  which 
she  felt.  She  had  no  sympathy  at  all  for  a  love 
affair  unless  it  was  established  on  a  sound  intel- 
lectual basis,  but  she  meant  to  protect  Hetty  if, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  there  was  any  hitch^in 
this  course  of  true  love  which  had  run  so  smoothly 
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and  pleasantly  up  till  now.  Charlotte  ordered  her 
pony-cart  early,  and  insisted  on  Hetty's  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  village.  She  believed  that  Miss  Du 
Cane's  mind  ought  to  be  distracted,  and  she  talked 
with  more  than  her  customary  rapidity,  and  laid 
down  the  law  on  every  subject  with  more  than 
usual  force,  and  even  cut  at  her  pony  with  the 
whip  once  or  twice,  until  its  increased  pace  rocked 
them  both  violently  in  the  little  cart. 

'  I  detest  slowness,'  she  said  emphatically,  in 
excuse  for  her  unusual  behaviour  towards  her 
favourite  pony.  '  I  dislike  it  in  man,  and  I  dislike 
it  in  beast.  People  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  pace 
at  which  we  live  nowadays.  I  wish  we  lived  twice 
as  quickly,  and  I  wish  everybody  who  was  slow, 
or  dilatory,  or  useless,  or  undecided  was  put  out 
of  the  world  at  once.' 

On  their  return  to  luncheon  she  established  Hetty 
next  to  herself  at  the  table,  while  Geoffrey  sat  on  the 
other  side.  Geoffrey  was  in  a  talkative  mood,  and 
Lady  Biddy  almost  decided  that  he  was  not  so  un- 
interesting as  she  had  at  first  imagined  him  to  be. 
She  chatted  to  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice  the  whole 
of  lunch-time,  and  told  him  some  of  her  raciest 
bits  of  gossip.  But  as  they  crossed  the  hall  to- 
gether on  their  way  to  the  ante-room  for  afternoon 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  some  trifle  seized  her  atten- 
tion ;  she  turned  back  to  speak  to  Sir  Ferdinand, 
who  followed  last,  and  Geoffrey  found  himself 
crossing  the  wide  floor  of  the  hall  with  Hetty  Du 
Cane.  For  twenty-four  hours  they  had  had  hardly 
a  word  with  one  another,  and  Geoffrey  was  making 
passionate  efforts  to  believe  there  was  nothing 
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unusual  in  this,  while  to  Hetty  it  was  the  supreme 
fact  of  her  life.  Both  were  vividly  conscious 
of  themselves  and  of  each  other,  and  Geoffrey 
began  to  assume  a  manner  which  was  natural  to  the 
point  of  artificiality. 

'  Well,'  he  said  to  her  with  jaunty  friendliness, 
as  they  crossed  the  hall  together,  '  what  have  you 
been  doing  this  morning  ?'  The  tone  was  kindly 
enough,  but  the  striving  after  a  natural  manner 
was  forced,  and  the  friendliness  a  trifle  overdone. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  shades  of  manner 
which  distinguish  the  lover  from  the  friend  are 
subtly  and  finely  drawn.  They  are  generally 
broad  and  pre-eminently  obvious.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  caress.  Hetty  winced.  The  words 
hurt  her,  not,  indeed,  as  a  blow  might  have  done, 
but  they  had  the  effect  of  a  buffet  in  the  face. 
She  answered  civilly  that  she  had  been  driving  with 
Charlotte  to  the  village  in  the  pony-cart,  and  then, 
without  saying  more,  she  detached  herself  easily 
and  naturally  from  his  company  and  strolled  across 
the  room  to  a  distant  seat. 

Her  quick  repudiation  of  his  almost  bouncing 
friendliness,  acted  on  Geoffrey  like  a  spur,  stirring 
him  and  making  his  blood  tingle  for  a  moment. 
His  metaphorical  slap  on  the  back  had  had  ever  so 
faint  a  trace  of  vulgarity  in  it,  of  which  he  was 
heartily  ashamed.  Hetty's  suggestion  of  aloof- 
ness touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  followed  her 
with  a  sense  of  compunction  and  miserable  self- 
dissatisfaction. 

He  possessed,  it  is  true,  a  limited  vision.  He 
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had  planned  out  a  course  of  action  for  himself,  just 
as  an  inferior  general  may  plan  out  a  battle  without 
allowing  for  the  possible  movements  of  the  other 
side.  Since  his  final  decision  to  go  away,  which  he 
had  announced  to  his  hostess  on  the  previous 
evening,  it  had  seemed  to  Geoffrey  that  he  saw  very 
clearly  what  he  must  do.  The  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions had  been  crudely  expressed  in  his  friendly 
greeting  to  Miss  Du  Cane  in  the  hall.  The  fact 
that  Hetty  should  in  a  moment  detect  the  change 
in  him,  which  he  had  intended  to  be  so  gradual, 
and  should  instantly  acquiesce  in  it,  was  a  com- 
plication of  the  situation  which  he  had  not  foreseen 
for  a  moment.  He  f  oil  owed  her  to  a  distant  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  placed  his 
coffee-cup  beside  hers  on  a  little  table.  But  even 
as  he  did  so,  he  had  a  horrible  self-conscious  feeling 
that  more  than  one  person  in  the  room  had  noted 
his  action  with  interest,  and  he  cursed  himself  for 
his  want  of  decision.  The  situation  was  intolerable 
to  him,  and  his  very  sensitiveness  added  to  his 
misery.  Still,  it  was  only  till  to-morrow,  and  not 
for  all  that  the  world  contained  could  he  part  from 
Hetty  in  anything  but  a  friendly  manner.  This 
was  the  one  side  of  the  question  that  presented 
itself  definitely  and  obtrusively  to  him.  They 
must  part  friends,  whatever  happened.  He  meant 
to  ask  her  to  write  to  him  constantly.  He  had 
even  decided  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  it 
might  be  better  that  the  letters  should  cease.  The 
wisdom  which  he  was  evincing  was  surprising, 
even  to  himself.  He  recognised,  with  a  feeling  of 
discomfort  which  he  could  not  explain,  his  own 
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admirable  common-sense.  He  was  taking  the  whole 
onus  of  the  thing  upon  himself,  and  saving  the  girl 
he  loved  from  a  miserable,  moneyless  match. 
Geoffrey  had  been  trying  to  feel  heroic  ever  since 
dinner-time  last  night,  when  he  had  announced  his 
departure  to  Agnes  Clitheroe.  His  action  in  going 
out  shooting  this  morning  had  shown,  he  believed, 
a  good  deal  of  honest  intention.  This  afternoon 
he  would  do  what  everybody  else  was  doing,  and  be 
as  friendly  as  always  to  Miss  Du  Cane.  He  believed 
he  had  planned  almost  every  hour,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  departure,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  sufficiently  honourable. 

And  now  Hetty,  with  characteristic  straightfor- 
wardness, without  even  a  look  which  demanded  an 
explanation,  had  left  him  in  the  hall  after  his  silly 
question  about  her  doings  had  been  answered,  and 
had  simply  gone  and  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace.  Had  there  been  anything  aggressive  in 
her  action  he  would  certainly  not  have  followed  her, 
or  had  she  given  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  say 
that  she  was  offended  or  even  surprised  it  would  have 
been  different.  But  Hetty  had  merely  crossed  the 
room  and  left  him  behind. 

He  took  the  empty  chair  beside  her,  and  threw  a 
tone  of  protest,  almost  of  beseeching,  into  his  voice 
as  he  said  :  '  Why  won't  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  this  morning  ?' 

'  I  drove  with  Charlotte  in  the  pony  cart,'  said 
Hetty.  Her  eyes  were  not  lowered  when  she 
spoke,  but  looked  with  their  usual  grave  frankness 
into  his. 

'  I  started  early,'  said  Geoffrey,  speaking  rapidly 
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and  stumbling  a  little  in  his  talk.  '  I  had  a  beastly 
disappointing  sort  of  morning,  and  I  didn't  see  a 
single  bird.' 

His  tone  was  querulous  and  there  was  something 
boyish  and  self-accusing  about  it — a  suggestion  of 
distress  and  an  appeal  for  sympathy  such  as  is 
seldom  lost  upon  a  woman.  Almost  for  a  moment 
Hetty  told  herself  that  she  had  been  unkind,  and 
that  Geoffrey  was  longing  to  tell  her  something, 
and  that  it  was  she  who  was  putting  a  wall  between 
them. 

' 1  am  going  away  to-morrow,'  he  began  desper- 
ately. 

'  Yes,'  said  Hetty,  looking  away  through  the 
window  to  the  trees  in  the  park  in  their  brave 
dresses  of  autumn  reds  and  yellows.  '  I  heard  you 
say  last  night  that  you  were  going  away.' 

He  must  ask  her  if  she  was  sorry  that  he  was 
leaving.  Many  men  said  that  sort  of  thing  even 
when  they  were  only  flirting.  ...  It  meant  nothing. 
...  Or  should  he  ask  her  to  come  out  into  the 
garden  with  him  this  minute,  and  there  have  the 
explanation  which  now  and  again  it  struck  him  that 
they  ought  to  have  ?  .  .  .  He  wished  he  had  not 
followed  her  to  the  dim  corner  underneath  the 
giant  palm.  The  whole  of  yesterday's  decision  and 
firmness  were  being  upset  by  this  almost  public 
action  of  coming  here  to  sit  beside  her  in  the  corner. 
How  much  better  to  have  left  the  whole  thing  alone, 
and  to  have  parted  in  the  friendly  manner  that  he 
had  intended,  and  to  ask  her  just  at  the  end  to 
write  to  him.  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  what 
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they  must  ultimately  do.  That  had  been  proved  to 
him  quite  clearly  in  the  watches  of  a  disturbed 
night.  He  was  horribly  conscious  of  her  presence 
beside  him  now,  and  of  her  well-bred  composure 
and  beauty.  Even  in  little  things  it  always 
seemed  to  him  that  she  did  right,  and  he  was 
glad  that  she  had  not  lunched  with  her  hat 
on  as  many  of  the  other  women  had  done.  He 
thought  that  a  woman  looks  more  at  home  and  more 
friendly  without  her  hat  on  in  a  house,  and  he 
always  admired  her  abundant  and  beautifully- 
dressed  hair.  Yet  this  was  a  girl  who  at  home  per- 
formed almost  the  work  of  a  drudge,  and  in  such 
a  horrible  home  too,  and  one  whose  very  address 
and  street  number  had  been  notorious  at  one  time 
on  account  of  the  singularly  unpleasant  scandal 
connected  with  it.  It  was  all  wrong  somehow. 
'  The  lover  cannot  paint  his  maiden  to  his  fancy 
poor  and  solitary.'  Pity  is  not  akin  to  a  lover's  love, 
and  Geoffrey  felt  almost  a  sense  of  resentment  at 
his  shattered  hopes  and  dreams.  Never  had  he  felt 
more  poignantly  the  desperate  hard  luck  of  his 
own  case.  But,  indeed,  luck  had  always  been 
against  him.  Things  did  not  go  right  for  a  poor 
man.  He  had  met  a  girl  whom  he  loved  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  he  hadn't  the  cheek  to  offer  her  his 
miserable  small  income.  That  was  the  way  Geoffrey 
put  it  to  himself  now.  And  once  more  what 
seemed  to  him  the  heroic  side  of  him  triumphed. 
He  had  heard  this  fine  feeling  called  renunciation, 
but  he  himself  had  not  dignified  it  by  so  magnificent 
a  name.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing  in  going  away  and  giving  up  this  girl  without 
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putting  her  to  the  pain  of  saying  '  No '  to  him,  or 
even  giving  her  the  distress  of  a  difficult  explana- 
tion. 

'  I'll  have  to  leave  about  eleven,'  he  said  clumsily, 
while  Hetty  still  sat  with  folded  hands,  her  grey 
eyes  looking  away  from  him  out  of  the  window. 

He  would  ask  her  if  she  was  sorry  he  was  going 
.  .  .  that  would  give  him  an  opening. 

'  Oh,  by  the  way,  Arkwright,'  said  Captain  Anson, 
coming  over  and  standing  on  the  hearthrug  near 
them  with  his  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand,  '  if  you 
are  really  going  away  to-morrow,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  give  me  a  lift  as  far  as  my  place  when  you 
drive  in  to  the  station  in  the  morning  ?  I  must 
go  back  and  see  about  something,  but  Lady 
Clitheroe  says  I  may  return  in  the  evening.  Can 
you  pick  me  up  if  you  are  returning  the  same  day  ? 
But  perhaps  you  are  not  coming  back  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  I  am  not  coming  back.' 

The  thing  was  done  now.  It  was  no  use  torturing 
himself  or  her  any  longer.  These  last  hours  of 
indecision  had  been  a  real  trouble  to  Geoffrey 
Arkwright.  He  had  slept  but  little  all  night,  and 
everything  that  he  thought  of  doing  had  had  some 
drawback  to  it,  until  he  had  felt  positively  dazed 
with  thinking.  He  had  even  once  contemplated 
writing  a  note  to  her,  for  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  man  who  sees  only  one  side  of  a  question,  it 
seemed  to  him  very  much  easier  to  do  everything 
by  letter.  In  a  letter  one  states  one's  own  position 
plainly,  while  in  a  conversation  unexpected  replies 
may  be  made.  But  he  had  put  the  idea  on  one  side, 
being  a  man  of  gentlemanly  instincts,  to  whom  the 
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exchange  of  notes  with  someone  staying  in  the 
same  house  had  always  seemed  rather  an  underbred 
sort  of  thing  to  do.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
thing  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  opening 
Captain  Anson  had  given  him.  Geoffrey  was  feeling 
utterly  miserable.  He  did  not  glance  at  Miss 
Du  Cane,  but  he  was  supremely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  stirred  since  he  had  spoken, 
and  that  she  was  still  looking  out  of  the  window.  .  .  . 

Sir  Ferdinand  came  up  with  his  inevitable  note- 
book to  make  plans  for  the  afternoon.  Ferdie 
would  have  been  quite  incapable  of  driving  into  the 
nearest  town  to  order  cartridges  or  to  buy  a  pair 
of  bootlaces  without  a  list  of  the  purchase  she  was 
to  make.  He  gloried  in  lists,  and  enjoyed  making 
them  almost  as  much  as  he  enjoyed  drawing  a 
small  diagram  of  his  dining-table  with  the  name? 
of  his  guests  written  round  it.  But  the  lists  and 
the  diagrams,  alas  !  were  always  mislaid  just  when 
they  were  required,  and  his  habitual  practice  of 
losing  them  was  doubtless  beginning  to  whiten 
Sir  Ferdinand's  hair. 

4 1  am  arranging  a  programme  for  this  afternoon,' 
he  began  in  his  usual  distracted  manner,  '  and  I 
cannot  get  a  single  soul  to  say  definitely  what  they 
are  going  to  do.' 

Lady  Biddy  stopped  smoking  her  cigarette,  and 
said  impertinently  :  '  What  are  we  to  be  taken  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  see  to-day,  Ferdie  ?' 

'  I  like  to  do  St.  Martin's  Abbey  as  a  rule  on 
Mondays,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  but  I  am  afraid 
most  people  think  it  too  far  for  this  afternoon ; 
however,  there  is  always  the  church,  if  youjiaven't 
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seen  that,  or  the  Roman  camp.  I  wish  there  was 
time  to  show  you  more,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  hear 
you  are  leaving  to-morrow.' 

*  I  am  quite  desolated,  Ferdie,'  said  Lady  Biddy, 
without  even  the  presence  of  sincerity  in  her  tone. 
4  But  I  am  suffering  agonies  from  toothache,  and 
I  must  have  a  day  or  two  in  London  to  see  the  dentist 
before  going  to  Devonshire  on  the  eighth.  Do  take 
us  to  see  the  Roman  camp  this  afternoon  ;  one  hasn't 
to  walk,  has  one  ?' 

'  You  really  would  like  to  go  ?'  said  Sir  Ferdinand, 
putting  down  Lady  Biddy's  name  in  his  pocket- 
book.  '  And,  Hetty,  you  always  like  these  little 
expeditions  ?  You  will  go  with  us,  I  hope  ?' 

1 1  will  go  with  pleasure,'  said  Hetty. 

'  And  Geoffrey,  of  course,'  went  on  Sir  Ferdinand. 

Their  two  names  had  always  been  coupled  together 
since  they  had  come  to  the  house,  and  Geoffrey's 
name  went  down  in  the  pocket-book  after  that 
of  Miss  Du  Cane  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1  You  three  might  go  in  the  landau,  and  I  will 
drive  the  Ansons  over  myself,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand. 
'  They  saw  the  Roman  camp  last  week,  but  it  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  quite  worth  seeing  twice.' 

'  I  must  have  Mr.  Curtice  with  me,'  said  Lady 
Biddy ;  '  I  am  not  going  to  drive  in  a  landau  in  the 
afternoon  without  Sam  to  talk  scandal  to  me.' 

'  Oh,  but  Sam's  engaged,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand. 

'  All  the  more  reason  why  he  should  have  a  little 
holiday  now  and  again,'  said  Lady  Biddy. 

'  Then  I  must  make  another  list,'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand  with  resignation,  tearing  up  his  old  one. 

Miss  Ellis  crossed  the  room  with  her  heavy  tread 
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and  joined  the  group  on  the  hearthrug.  She  never 
seemed  to  be  contented  with  the  society  of  the  person 
to  whom  she  was  talking,  but  always  allowed  her 
eyes  to  rove  restlessly  in  search  of  other  company. 
Even  in  shaking  hands  she  looked  beyond  the 
person  she  thus  saluted  to  see  who  might  be  coming, 
and  she  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  any  group  of 
people  chatting  together,  inserting  a  remark  when 
she  could  do  so,  and  questioning  aimlessly  almost 
every  proposition  that  was  advanced.  '  I  believe 
I  will  go  with  you,'  she  repeated  in  her  undecided 
and  yet  eager  way.  '  We  might  easily  squeeze  five 
into  the  landau  if  we  don't  take  a  footman,  and  then 
one  of  the  gentlemen  can  sit  on  the  box.' 

'  I  have  been  telling  Miss  Ellis,'  said  Lord  Vesey, 
speaking  in  an  apologetic  manner,  *  that  I  fear  I 
really  haven't  time  to  go  to  the  Roman  camp 
this  afternoon.  I  have  a  multitude  of  letters  to 
write.' 

'  I  have  begun  to  look  upon  answering  letters  as 
a  positive  luxury,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand,  '  which  I  can 
hardly  hope  ever  to  enjoy.  There  is  a  pile  to  be 
answered  now  which  I  don't  allow  myself  to  look 
at,  for  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  have  time  to  touch 
them.  Roger,  you  will  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
Agnes,  won't  you  ?  By  the  way,  Anson  ' — Sir 
Ferdinand  sank  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper 
as  he  buttonholed  the  big  man  and  drew  him  aside — 
c  could  you  possibly  give  me  a  day  off,  and  drive 
with  your  wife  and  Miss  Gunnison  this  afternoon  ? 
It  would  really  be  a  good  deed,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
ought  to  see  my  bailiff,  and  I  ought  also  to  be  doing 
some  vestry  work.  Or,  stop  a  bit,  you  can  have 
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the  victoria,  the  little  seat  is  realty  quite  comfort- 
able— I  often  sit  upon  it  myself.' 

Lady  Biddy  started  upon  her  drive  with  her  nose 
held  at  an  angle  even  more  acute  than  usual.  She 
had  a  mysterious  parcel  in  her  arms  as  she  stepped 
into  the  landau,  and  she  gave  instructions  to  the 
coachman  who  drove  the  victoria  that  he  was  to 
remain  near  them,  and  not  to  drive  on  ahead. 
She  waved  good-byes  to  Sir  Ferdinand  standing  on 
the  doorstep,  and  then  glanced  with  an  air  of 
triumph  at  the  other  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

'  Do  you  think,'  she  said,  '  that  eight  sane  people 
were  ever  sent  off  like  this  before,  to^look  at  an 
object  of  local  interest  ?' 

1  The  camp  is  a  fetish  of  Ferdie's,'  said  Sam 
Curtice  ;  '  some  day  we  shall  all  have  to  bring 
censers  or  prayer-carpets  to  it,  and  go  through  some 
act  of  worship  when  we  are  there.  Personally,  I 
detest  all  sight-seeing,  especially  this  Roman  camp, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  even  when 
I  have  gone  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  find  it.' 

1  To  my  credit,  be  it  said,'  said  Lady  Biddy, 
*  that  I  have  never  even  tried  to  discover  it.  But, 
Hetty,'  she  went  on  with  her  eyes  dancing,  '  you 
have  seen  it,  have  you  not  ?' 

'  She  has  seen  it  hundreds  of  times,'  interrupted 
Sam.  '  Miss  Du  Cane  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
people  with  a  character  for  politeness  which  makes 
her  always  have  to  do  the  dirty  work  for  everybody 
else.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  often  come,'  said 
Lady  Biddy.  '  I  call  that  sheer  fanaticism  !  Well, 
this  afternoon  I  am  going  to  let  you  all  off  visiting 
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the  Roman  camp.  Do  we  not  drive  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  far  out  of  sight  of  the  windows  of  Hesketh? 
And  is  there  not  a  short  and  shady  lane  which  leads 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  and  roomy  summer-house  ?  And  are  there 
not  tables  there,  and  wicker  chairs  with  red  cushions 
upon  them  ?  Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  little  tea- 
room, to  which  by  a  strategy  I  have  arranged  that 
tea  is  to  be  sent  ?  And  are  not  these,'  she  added 
triumphantly  holding  her  parcel  up  aloft,  *  four 
packs  of  cards  and  the  same  number  of  bridge 
markers  ?' 

c  Splendid  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Curtice,  while  Miss 
Gunnison  said  timidly :  *  Oh,  Sam,  dare  we  ?' 

*  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Arkwright  ?'  said  Ladjr 
Biddy  in  her  shrill  voice  to  Geoffrey  on  the  box  seat. 
'  All  right ;  Mr.  Arkwright  will  be  quite  pleased  to 
do  whatever  we  like.  This  I  consider  an  attitude 
of  mind  perfectly  incomprehensible,  still  I  accept 
him  as  a  partisan.  Mr.  Arkwright  is  gloomy,'  she 
remarked  to  the  occupants  of  the  inside  of  the 
landau.  Lady  Biddy  never  for  a  moment  lowered 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  nor  did  she  care  whether  her 
remarks  were  overheard  or  not.  '  He  is  quite 
good-looking  enough  to  be  gloomy,  and,  artistically 
speaking,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  suit  him  to 
be  so,  but  as  an  amusing  companion  I  consider  him  a 
failure  this  afternoon.' 

'  Mr.  Arkwright,'  said  Miss  Ellis,  *  is  going  away 
to-morrow.'  She  looked  coyly  at  Miss  Du  Cane, 
and  said,  smiling  fatuously  :  '  These  partings  are 
so  sad.' 

Lady  Biddy  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.     She  had 
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joined  the  house-party  too  late  to  see  anything  that 
was  going  on,  and,  as  she  herself  said,  she  had  not 
had  time  to  pick  up  its  little  jokes,  or  to  trouble 
herself  to  understand  its  intrigues.  But  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  and  Hetty  Du  Cane.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be 
altogether  a  bad  match  for  the  girl,  for  Hetty  had 
no  money  of  her  own  to  speak  of,  and  hadn't  Mr. 
Arkwright  come  into  a  considerable  fortune  when 
Ronald  Innes  died  ?  There  had  been  a  general 
opinion  that  Hetty  would  marry  well  some  day, 
and  report  said  that  she  had  had  one  or  two  good 
offers  already,  which  of  course  she  ought  to  have 
accepted  if  she  had  had  any  sense.  Still  Mr.  Ark- 
wright could  hardly  be  called  a  good  match,  and  the 
only  thing  was  that  Hetty  might  like  to  marry 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the 
Rawnsley  connection.  Biddy  herself  would  have 
cut  the  thing  long  ago,  but  many  girls  she  knew  had 
quaint  old-fashioned  ideas  about  doing  their  duty. 
It  was  never  a  success,  but  no  doubt  it  gave  them 
some  sort  of  gratification. 

1  Hi,'  she  said  to  Geoffrey  on  the  box,  '  tell  him 
to  stop  here.' 

The  victoria,  with  Mrs.  Anson  and  Miss  Gunnison 
in  it,  and  Captain  Anson  half  in  and  half  out  of  it, 
his  long  legs  stretched  outwards,  and  his  feet  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  drew  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
Lady  Biddy  disclosed  her  plans,  and  laughing, 
bore  her  party  away  to  the  woods.  Any  qualms  of 
conscience  that  any  of  them  might  have  had  were 
silenced  by  the  action  of  her  ladyship  in  sending 
the  two  coachmen  back  to  the  stables  to  call  for 
them  again  at  six  o'clock,  and  the  thing  once  done 
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the  plot  was  amusing  enough.  A  fire  had  been 
lighted  in  the  summer-house,  and  some  teacups 
put  on  a  rustic  table  in  the  window,  and  now  two 
bridge  rubbers  were  formed,  and  Lady  Biddy  with 
scrupulous  care  placed  those  who  could  not  play 
the  game  at  a  table  by  themselves,  and  kept  for 
her  own  game  Geoffrey  and  Hetty  and  Mr.  Curtice. 
She  played  excellently,  and  if  her  conversation  was 
disturbing  to  others,  at  least  it  prevented  anything 
like  a  feeling  of  restraint  round  the  little  green 
baize  table  where  the  four  sat  playing,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  silent  wood,  with  its  birds  and  shy  wild 
things,  and  its  manifold  untold  secrets.  The  kettle 
sang  busily  upon  the  hob  in  the  summer-house,  and 
some  birds  fluttered  down  to  the  threshold  of  the 
rustic  doorway,  and  then  flew  up  again,  startled  by 
the  movement  of  someone  at  the  card-tables. 
Miss  Ellis,  finding  a  player  whose  skill  in  the  game 
was  even  less  than  her  own,  began  to  be  didactic,  and 
to  lay  down  the  law  to  Miss  Gunnison,  and  Sam 
protested  from  his  table,  and  cried  out  in  his 
burly  fashion  that  he  wouldn't  have  Maggie  sat 
upon. 

And  all  the  time  there  was  settling  down  in  the 
heart  of  Hetty  Du  Cane  an  odd  feeling  that  had 
something  numbing  in  it.  Once  when  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  Geoffrey  they  had  a  look  of  bewilderment  in 
them  which  was  almost  akin  to  fear.  At  teatime 
as  they  sat  round  the  rustic  table  with  its  white 
cloth,  or  made  toast  at  the  fire,  an  old  joke  which 
had  formerly  amused  the  pleasant  party  of  friends 
was  referred  to  by  Sam  Curtice,  who  told  it  with 
a  great  many  additions  of  his  own  to  Lady  Biddy 
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Hague.  Geoffrey  burst  out  laughing  quite  natu- 
rally, and  then  stopped  suddenly  and  glanced  at 
Miss  Du  Cane,  meeting  her  eyes  with  their  look  of 
bewilderment  in  them ;  and  as  he  did  so  his  own 
were  not  altogether  steady. 

He  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat  and  went  to  the 
doorway  of  the  summer-house,  and  looked  out  into 
the  heart  of  the  quiet  autumn  woods.  He  had  had 
many  a  good  day's  shooting  here,  and  with  his 
almost  wistful  habit  of  turning  like  a  child  towards 
pleasanter  thoughts  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
he  found  himself  hoping  that  Ferdie  would  ask  him 
back  for  the  pheasant-shooting  later  on,  and  then 
he  wondered  regretfully  if  he  would  ever  be  invited 
to  Hesketh  again.  Behind  him  he  could  hear 
Hetty  laughing  over  some  trifling  incident  in 
connection  with  the  pouring  out  of  tea,  and  he 
wondered  if  they  could  not  go  on  being  friends 
always,  and  whether  she  would  not  see  one  day 
how  wisely  he  had  behaved. 

Probably  Agnes  was  the  person  to  whom  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  explain  things. 

When  the  carriages  arrived  to  take  them  home, 
he  heard  Lady  Biddy  say  :  '  You  must  come  with 
me,  Hetty,  and  say  how  much  we  enjoyed  the 
Roman  camp.  You  know  all  about  it,  and  we  can 
rely  on  you  to  give  Ferdie  an  exact  account  of  our 
emotions  when  we  visited  it.' 

4  But  Hetty  is  no  good  at  telling  fibs,'  protested 
Miss  Ellis.  And  then  it  all  came  over  him  again,  the 
wave  of  strong  feeling  for  this  beautiful  girl  with  her 
fine  character,  and  her  truth  and  simple-heartedness. 
He  cut  at  some  twigs  savagely  with  a  stick  he 
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carried,  and  announced  his  intention  of  walking 
home  instead  of  driving. 

Lady  Biddy  opened  her  eyes  again  to  their  utmost 
round  wide-openness.  She  thought  she  had  de- 
tected a  lover's  quarrel,  and  she  saw  in  a  moment 
how  she,  as  a  girl,  could  have  won  the  man  back  to 
her  side  again  by  one  daring  impertinent  little 
speech  such  as  Hetty  Du  Cane  would  never  make. 
She  had  always  whistled  to  men  in  much  the  same 
way  as  men  whistle  to  a  dog,  and  they  had  always 
come  to  heel  at  her  bidding.  She  could  make  it 
pretty  uncomfortable  for  them  if  they  did  not. 
Some  day,  she  thought  to  herself,  she  would  have  a 
flirtation  with  Geoffrey  Arkwright,  and  lead  him  on 
pretty  far  too,  and  then  say  something  odious  to 
him.  For  she  liked  pretty  Hetty  Du  Cane,  and  she 
had  primitive  notions  as  to  the  manner  of  vindicating 
a  cause.  '  Not  that  I  shall  altogether  blame 
Geoffrey  if  there  has  been  a  row,'  said  Lady  Biddy 
to  herself  philosophically.  c  Hetty  has  been  trying 
him  too  high,  depend  upon  it,  and  it's  all  Agnes 
Clitheroe's  fault.  No  man  is  going  to  stand  all  that 
nonsense  about  ideals  and  bad  food  and  the  simple 
life.  I  wouldn't  stand  it  myself  at  any  price.' 

But  there  was  something  about  Geoffrey's  ex- 
pression to-day  which  convinced  this  astute  little 
woman  that  he  was  not  altogether  playing  a  noble 
part ;  and,  although  she  had  a  contempt  for  nobility 
run  riot,  she  believed  that  in  dealing  with  anybody 
so  transparently  honest  as  Hetty,  a  certain  amount 
of  fair  play  should  be  shown. 

'  Geoffrey  Arkwright,'  she  remarked  to  the 
public  in  general,  as  she  got  into  the  carriage,  '  is 
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quite  the  best-looking  man  I  know.  Does  he  by 
any  chance  think  a  good  deal  of  himself  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Sam  Curtice  warmly. 
'  Geoffrey  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.' 

'  Charlotte  says  he  is  stupid,'  said  Miss  Ellis 
vaguely,'  but  I  don't  think  so.'  She  looked  sympa- 
thetically at  Hetty. 

'  When  a  man  is  stupid,'  said  Lady  Biddy,  '  he 
ought  to  be  utterly  stupid.  I  don't  know  anything 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  a  rather  stupid  man.' 

Arrived  at  the  door,  Lady  Biddy  acted  her  part  to 
perfection,  and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties 
of  the  Roman  camp.  But  Agnes,  who  had  guessed 
the  secret,  shook  her  head  at  her  when  the  voluble 
little  lady  began  to  make  her  protestations  of 
enjoyment. 

' 1  am  coming  to  your  room  to  talk  bitterly  about 
the  world,  Agnes,'  said  Lady  Biddy,  '  because  I 
have  had  two  frocks  sent  to  me  that  don't  fit ; 
besides,  I  haven't  seen  anything  of  you  yet.  But, 
then,  who  does  one  see  anything  of  nowadays  ?  I 
sometimes  meet  Lewis  on  the  stairs,  but  I  never  have 
time  to  speak  to  him.  .  .  .  Hetty  must  give  up  her 
place  to  me  ;  she  is  looking  tired,  and  had  better 
rest  before  dinner.' 

Lady  Biddy  had  decided  that,  as  she  was  leaving 
on  the  morrow  and  had  an  hour  to  spare  before 
dressing  for  dinner  this  evening,  she  might  per- 
haps just  as  well  be  civil  to  her  hostess  for  a  little 
while.  She  often  filled  in  an  empty  hour  or  so  in 
this  way,  and  quite  enjoyed  being  charitable  when 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do.  And,  dear  me, 
what  a  dull  party  this  at  Hesketh  was !  In  her 
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own  mind  Lady  Biddy  hit  off  each  member  of  it 
with  some  happy  phrase,  and  meant  to  amuse 
people  by  her  account  of  it  when  she  should  return 
to  London.  Even  Agnes  did  not  escape  her  general 
condemnation.  Agnes,  she  told  herself,  was  that 
horrible  product  of  Christianity,  an  unworldly 
woman.  '  I  don't  believe  even  the  food  would  be 
as  good  as  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  Ferdie,'  said  the 
astute  little  woman.  *  Fortunately,  a  man's  good- 
ness hardly  ever  takes  the  form  of  asceticism.  I 
do  hate  people  whose  dinners  suggest  that  they  are 
aware  that  other  people  are  starving,' 

Lady  Biddy  collected  a  number  of  sofa-cushions 
and  placed  them  conveniently  behind  her  back 
in  Hetty's  big  armchair,  and  began  to  talk  in  her 
usual  rapid  manner. 

'  1  am  so  glad  I  don't  live  at  Hesketh,'  she  began, 
6  for  I  know  if  I  did  so  I  should  become  good,  and 
then  I  should  have  no  fun.  It  is  a  constant  fear 
at  the  back  of  my  mind  that  I  shall  become  good 
some  day  ;  and  then,  dear  me,  how  dull  I  shall  be  ! 
I  haven't  got  beauty  or  brains  or  anything  to  make 
up  for  it  either  !  I  shall  be  like  someone  who  has 
been  fat  and  pretty  and  then  gets  thin.  There  will 
be  nothing  but  ugliness  and  wrinkles.  If  one  is  going 
to  be  good  or  going  to  be  thin,  one  had  better  never 
be  bad,  and  never  be  fat— the  collapse  is  horrible !' 

4  Agnes,'  she  went  on,  '  don't  you  ever  send  your 
guests  away  ?  Or  do  they  all  stay  here  for  months 
at  a  time  ?' 

'  Yorkshire  is  a  good  way  from  London,  you 
know,'  replied  Agnes  apologetically  ;  '  one  doesn't 
ask  people  down  from  Saturday  to  Monday.' 
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'  I  can't  stand  anyone  for  long,'  said  Lady  Biddy. 
1  When  people  come  to  stop  with  me  I  always  say 
I  must  go  up  to  London  for  a  few  days,  and  so  they 
have  to  quit  ;  but  here  your  guests  all  seem  to 
have  their  own  particular  bedrooms,  and  to  come 
back  year  after  year  like  the  swallows.  How  thank- 
ful many  people  should  be  that  there  are  good 
women  in  the  world — or  would  bores  become 
extinct  if  there  were  no  good  women  to  encourage 
them  ?' 

'  You  are  thinking  of  poor  Miss  Ellis,'  said 
Agnes.  '  Do  you  know,  I  am  rather  sorry  for  poor 
Florrie.' 

*  Consequently  Florries  live  and  flourish,'  said 
Lady  Biddy  tersely,  '  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
ruthlessly  exterminated.  By  the  way,  do  tell  me, 
is  Geoffrey  Arkwright  in  love  with  Hetty  ?  Please 
don't  be  discreet,  Agnes.  There  is  nothing  really 
which  annoys  me  so  much.  Besides,  I  always  find 
out  everything  which  I  want  to  know,  so  it  is  no 
use  being  reserved  with  me.'  She  gave  a  bright 
little  nod,  and  went  on  talking  about  her  dresses 
which  had  proved  a  misfit,  but  she  determined  to 
keep  her  eyes  open,  and  to  be  the  first  with  the  news 
of  Hetty's  love  affair,  if  there  was  anything  to  tell 
about  it.  She  watched  the  two  pretty  narrowly 
that  evening  after  dinne^;  but  Geoffrey  was  playing 
cards,  and  Hetty,  by  Agnes's  request,  went  to  the 
piano. 

Someone  lighted  the  candles,  and  their  flames, 
burning  steadily  in  the  still  air  of  the  room,  were 
reflected  in  Hetty's  eyes  like  lamps  in  deep  water. 
Sam  Curtice  fussed  genially  over  the  opening  of  the 
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piano,  talking  all  the  time,  and  performing  the 
small  courtesy  in  the  serio-comic  manner  with 
which  he  always  rendered  such  assistance,  and  then 
went  back  to  chat  with  Maggie  on  the  sofa.  She 
never  bored  him,  and  the  happy  prospect  of '  making 
plans  '  for  a  whole  evening  entirely  absorbed  him. 

Hetty  began  by  playing  some  of  Schumann's 
pieces,  drawing  from  them  pathos  and  tenderness, 
and  making  thoughts  flow  pleasantly,  and  voices 
speak  more  tunefully.  And  following  these  she 
played  an  intricate  rhapsody  of  Liszt,  and  took  the 
time  a  little  bit  more  quickly  than  is  usual  in  the 
rendering  of  the  number.  It  was  a  close  autumn 
evening,  and  the  fire  and  the  many  lamps  in  the 
ante-room  were  making  it  hot  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. Hetty's  fingers  clashed  loudly  on  the 
chords,  and  took  the  intricate  passages  with  a 
brilliance  full  of  nervous  force.  Her  eyes  were  large 
and  bright,  and  looked  almost  as  though  the  candle- 
light burned  behind  them.  Her  colour  rose  with  the 
exertion  of  playing,  and  in  the  breathless  air  of  the 
room  the  sound  of  voices  seemed  magnified,  and  the 
high  roof  of  the  ante-room  echoed  it  back,  and  filled 
the  air  with  harmony.  Someone  rose  and  opened  a 
window  softly,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  became 
silent,  their  minds  caught,  as  it  were,  and  held  by 
the  tempestuous  stormy  music.  It  may  have  been 
intentional  on  Lady  Biddy's  part  (for  she  was  a 
heartless  little  woman  when  all  was  said  and  done) 
to  ask  Miss  Du  Cane,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  her 
pieces  of  music,  to  play  the  love  -  song  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  The  piece  is  one  which,  perhaps,  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  piano-playing,  but  as  Hetty 
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rendered  it  the  notes  seemed  to  have  the  sustained 
beauty  almost  of  a  violin  or  of  a  human  voice.  And 
the  voices  themselves — the  two  voices  that  speak 
in  the  music,  were  full  of  passionate  appeal  and  pro- 
test. Through  it  all  there  was  pain,  and  the  heart's 
appeal  against  pain.  Why  suffer,  why  suffer  ? 
The  words  beat  themselves  out  under  Hetty's 
fingers,  and  rose  and  wailed  in  the  beautiful  strains 
of  the  music.  The  world  was  cruel,  and  two  per- 
sons were  clinging  to  each  other,  and  crying  out 
against  parting  and  suffering,  against  separation 
and  despair.  There  was  something  hypnotic  about 
Hetty's  music  this  evening.  Mentally,  Agnes 
Clitheroe,  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  was  wringing 
her  hands  in  distress.  '  She  is  crying  aloud,'  she 
said  to  herself — '  my  poor  Hetty  !  And  she  thinks 
no  one  hears  her !'  With  a  quick  instinct  of 
sheltering  her  friend,  she  glanced  at  the  clock  to  see 
if  it  was  a  reasonable  time  to  suggest  going  to  bed, 
but  it  was  barely  ten  o'clock,  and  one  or  two  musical 
people  in  the  party  were  clamouring  for  more 
Wagner.  Hetty  answered  them  lightly  enough,  but 
the  scarlet  colour  burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
hands  which  had  drawn  forth  such  wonderful  sounds 
from  the  piano  were  knotted  in  her  lap.  Of  a  sudden 
she  laid  them  on  the  keys  again,  and  a  look  of  sur- 
prise broke  over  her  listeners'  faces,  for  Schumann, 
Mozart,  and  Wagner  were  left  behind,  and  the 
first  chords  which  she  struck  were  those  of  the 
4  Marseillaise.' 

It  is  a  piece  of  music  of  tears  and  blood,  but 
there  is  a  sound  of  triumph  in  it  under  all  its  tumult 
of  suffering.  The  keys  crashed  out  underneath 
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Hetty's  hands,  and  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened, 
it  seemed  as  though  troops  of  a  protesting  multi- 
tude were  marching  to  a  very  chorus  of  triumphant 
pain.  It  was  primitive  and  it  was  barbarous,  but 
the  native  elements  of  greatness  were  there,  and 
still  the  rioters  marched  and  sang  aloud  of  liberty, 
even  at  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  a  wild  chorus. 
Here  was  no  protest  against  pain  and  suffering,  but 
torn  flags  and  bullet-riven  banners,  and  the  cries 
of  dying  men  and  women,  and  the  confused  noise  of 
battle,  and  garments  drenched  in  blood.  And 
throughout  it  all  was  the  barbarous  splendour  of  a 
vindicated  right,  and  the  pain  that  is  long  past 
moaning. 

Of  the  girl  herself — slender,  conventional,  a 
woman  of  a  restrained  and  sophisticated  age — who 
can  tell  what  she  meant  by  the  chords  that  awoke 
under  her  hands  ?  At  its  conclusion  Hetty  turned 
and  said  to  Agnes,  '  I  think  I  am  tired.  May  I  go 
to  bed  ?' 

c  Do  you  think  Geoffrey  heard  her  ?'  said  Lady 
Biddy,  with  a  queer  look  at  Agnes  Clitheroe. 

4 1  think  not,'  said  Agnes.  '  You  know  Geoffrey 
is  not  musical.' 

Lady  Biddy  nodded  her  head  sagely.  4 1  always 
knew,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  that  I  could  find  out  all 
I  wanted  to  know.' 


TUESDAY 

Miss  Du  CANE  came  down  late  for  breakfast.  When 
she  left  the  dining-room  one  or  two  people  were 
already  assembled  in  the  hall  to  wish  Geoffrey  and 
the  Hagues  good-bye.  Sir  Ferdinand,  who  was 
going  to  drive  the  motor-car  himself,  had  taken 
precautions  against  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  autumn 
morning  by  encasing  himself  in  the  very  largest 
and  thickest  of  fur  driving-coats,  in  which  he 
looked  exactly  like  a  very  droll  little  bear  standing 
on  its  hind  legs.  Lady  Biddy,  swrathed  in  white 
gossamer  veils  about  her  head,  took  some  satis- 
faction to  herself  from  the  fact  that  by  being  in 
time  for  once  in  her  life,  she  was  conveying  the 
suggestion  to  her  hosts,  such  as  she  thought  they 
deserved,  that  she  had  had  a  very  dull  visit.  Lady 
Biddy  never  allowed  herself  to  be  bored  for  very 
long  at  a  time.  '  If  things  don't  amuse  me,'  she 
was  wont  to  say,  '  I  pass  on.'  Sir  Ferdinand,  with 
-his  quick,  bird-like  movements,  worried  her  when 
she  did  not  want  him  to  do  anything  for  her,  though 
anyone  kinder  about  seeing  lawyers  or  house  agents, 
or  anything  disagreeable  of  that  sort,  did  not,  Lady 
Biddy  admitted,  exist.  Agnes  had  received  upon 
her  kindly  bosom  every  genuine  tear  that  Biddy 
had  ever  shed.  Doubtless,  in  the  mind  of  this 
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eminently  practical  person,  each  of  her  friends 
had  his  or  her  own  particular  use ;  but  taken 
generally,  the  world,  she  believed,  was  intended  for 
her  entertainment,  and  this  little  world  of  Hesketh 
had  not  entertained  her  at  all.  To  Miss  Ellis 
Biddy  had  been  frankly  rude.  She  was  afraid 
of  Charlotte  Balfour,  and  perhaps  Charlotte  was 
the  only  woman  whom  she  treated  with  real  and 
genuine  respect.  Lord  Vesey  was  tolerable  enough 
as  a  sort  of  contrast  to  certain  boisterous,  hilarious 
spirits  at  some  jolly  house  or  other,  but  he  was 
only  useful  as  a  make-weight,  and  as  something 
dear  and  respectable  and  kind  when  things  got  a 
bit  too  fast,  for  instance.  Colonel  Carr  was  as 
much  in  love  with  Agnes  as  he  had  been  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  dear,  dreamy  Agnes 
Clitheroe  with  her  ideals  and  high-flown  ideas  was 
quite  ridiculously  unconscious  of  the  fact.  That 
was  so  silly  of  her,  Biddy  thought.  She  might 
really  have  got  some  amusement  out  of  the  situation, 
if  only  she  had  been  aware  of  Colonel  Carr's  devo- 
tion. Hugh  Latimer,  Biddy  voted  a  prig,  who 
would  probably  end  by  being  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Ansons  were  only  interesting  when  they  were 
quarrelling  and  saying  rude  things  to  each  other, 
and  even  that  palled  after  a  time.  Sam  Curtice 
had  fallen  off  horribly  since  his  engagement,  and 
that  dear  fat  piggy-wiggy  whom  he  was  going  to 
marry  was  manifestly  impossible,  except  as  a  writer 
of  cheques.  Then  there  were  Geoffrey  and  Miss 
Du  Cane,  between  whom  it  was  evident  there  was 
some  sort  of  interesting  tragedy.  Lady  Biddy  put 
her  cute  little  head  on  one  side,  and  with  pene- 
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trating  blue  eyes  tried  very  hard  to  see  through  the 
mystery,  without  discovering  exactly  what  the 
mystery  was.  Failing  any  other  explanation  Biddy 
adopted  the  hackneyed  one  of  '  the  other  woman/ 
and  thought  that  Hetty  would  be  perfectly  right 
if  she  demanded  some  explanation ;  or,  better 
still,  she  should  do  the  obvious  and  really  artistic 
thing — encourage  Lord  Vesey  and  leave  Geoffrey  in 
the  lurch.  Vesey  was  more  than  half  in  love  already, 
and  he  was  a  chivalrous  man — a  sort  of  crusader, 
who  had  got  into  a  precise  modern  young  man's 
skin  by  mistake — nothing  would  appeal  to  him 
more  than  a  maiden  in  distress. 

What  a  fool  Hetty  was,  after  all !  Vesey  might, 
for  a  look,  have  proposed  last  night.  Biddy  could 
have  managed  the  thing  herself  in  ten  minutes  out 
in  the  garden  !  And  everyone  was  so  proper  at 
Hesketh  that  you  might  roam  the  grounds  till  mid- 
night if  you  felt  inclined  !  And  then,  this  morning, 
the  little  awkwardly  arranged  story  might  have 
ended  beautifully,  with  Hetty  and  Vesey  standing 
together  on  the  doorstep  and  waving  gay  farewells 
to  the  departing  Geoffrey. 

A  looker-on  proverbially  sees  most  of  the  game, 
but  the  players  bungle  on  and  never  take  advice. 

Lady  Biddy,  in  her  many  wraps  and  veils,  perched 
herself  on  the  edge  of  an  oak  chest  in  the  hall,  and 
swung  her  legs  backwards  and  forwards,  contem- 
plating with  some  amusement  the  little  scene  with 
its  limited  possibilities  and  hackneyed  stage  pro- 
perties in  front  of  her.  The  scene  was  staged  rather 
well,  she  admitted,  in  spite  of  the  final  tableau  being 
altogether  inartistic  and  disappointing  to  Biddy's 
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common  little  mind.  The  fine  old  hall,  with  its 
antlers  and  heads  of  big  game  and  cheerful  fire  of 
logs,  looked  pleasant  enough,  even  though  it  sug- 
gested, quite  absurdly  typically,  the  conventional 
baronial  hall  of  the  theatre  and  the  footlights. 
The  background  of  rain-smeared  landscape  seen 
through  the  windows  of  the  room,  gave  to  it  that 
touch  of  dramatic  disaster  which  was  required  as 
a  prelude  to  a  farewell.  There  was  an  air  of  move- 
ment among  the  minor  actors  in  the  piece  which 
was  really  very  well  done.  Sir  Ferdinand  was,  as 
usual,  clicking  his  watch-case,  and  suggesting  that 
it  was  time  to  start  long  before  the  moment  of  de- 
parture had  arrived.  A  footman  was  looking  for 
a  lost  railway-rug  of  Mr.  Arkwright's,  and  one  or 
two  men  in  shooting-clothes,  hung  about  after  a 
late  breakfast,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  lingering  in 
the  hall  to  bid  the  departing  guests  good-bye  before 
settling  to  any  occupation. 

Mrs.  Anson  meanwhile  was  keeping  up  a  running 
argument  with  her  husband  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  new  croquet  lawn  should  be  laid  out,  and 
where. 

'  When  I  get  my  own  way,'  Mrs.  Anson  used  to 
say,  4 1  admit  that  I  have  got  what  I  like,  and  I 
enjoy  it  ;  but  when  Jim  gets  his  way  he  always 
points  out  that  he  has  done  the  right  thing,  and 
tries  to  make  me  see  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.' 

' 1  merely  tell  you,'  she  was  saying  to  him,  as 
they  stood  in  the  doorway  just  now,  'that  if  the 
croquet-lawn  is  put  out  in  the  meadow,  in  full 
view  of  the  whole  village,  and  with  that  ^horrid 
little  right-of-way  path  running  almost  through  it 
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— well,  I  mean  quite  close  to  it — I  shall  simply 
not  use  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
croquet-lawn  of  my  own  out  of  my  dress  allowance.' 

This  was  Mrs.  Anson's  last  and  most  awful 
threat.  When  she  flourished  her  dress  allowance 
in  her  husband's  face  the  big  man  trembled. 

'  Does  anyone  know  where  Geoffrey  is  ?'  said  Sir 
Ferdinand.  *  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  be  getting 
off,  in  case  of  a  breakdown.' 

Charlotte  and  Hugh  came  into  the  hall  to  say 
good-bye  to  their  uncle's  guests,  and  then  Hetty 
entered,  and  Sam  Curtice  hailed  her  joyfully  in 
his  loud,  bluff  voice  ;  and  believing  honestly  that  a 
farewell  love  scene  had  this  instant  taken  place,  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  elephantine  playfulness, '  What 
have  you  done  with  Geoffrey,  Miss  Du  Cane  ?' 

1  Ah,  yes,  Hetty,'  said  Sir  Ferdinand  ;  '  where  is 
Geoffrey  ?' 

'  Ye  gods !'  said  Charlotte  Balfour  to  herself, 
'  why  are  we  all  collected  here  to  see  Hetty  Du 
Cane  mount  the  scaffold  ?' 

Hetty  said  good-morning  with  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  salutation  is  supposed  to  require.  Char- 
lotte used  to  say  of  her  that  she  was  the  sort  of 
woman  who  always  remembered  to  make  inquiries 
about  headaches  and  colds  of  the  previous  evening  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  traits  of  character  which 
Charlotte  regretted  in  Miss  Du  Cane,  because  it 
encouraged  people  to  have  imaginary  maladies.  It 
served,  however,  in  the  present  instance  to  provide 
safe  and  easy  conversation,  and  Hetty's  spirits 
were  never  of  the  boisterous  kind. 

'  There  is  something  in  race  after  all,'  thought 
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Charlotte,  as  she  listened  to  the  pleasant  greetings 
to  this  friend  and  to  that ;  and  she  recalled  to  her- 
self with  a  queer  thrill  of  feeling,  the  story  of  Hetty 
Du  Cane's  great-grandmother,  the  girl  who  had 
died  on  the  scaffold  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
had  said  to  her  executioner,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  the  block,  '  Is  this  right,  monsieur  ?'  And  then 
Charlotte,  a  woman  never  much  given  to  humour, 
after  one  quick  look  at  Hetty,  leaning  lightly  against 
an  oak  pillar  and  smiling  slightly,  began  suddenly 
and  deliberately  to  talk  nonsense. 

'  Why  are  we  all  standing  about  in  a  draught  ?' 
she  remarked,  '  because  my  cousin,  Geoffrey  Ark- 
wright,  is  leaving  ?  His  departure  need  not  be 
like  a  funeral,  at  which  we  all  get  colds  in  our 
heads.' 

'  That's  the  best  of  cremation,'  said  Hugh,  with 
his  usual  eager  delight  in  lugubrious  discussion. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  the  health  of  the  community 
will  never  be  assured  until  cremation  is  universally 
adopted  as  the  proper  sanitary  disposal  of  the 

human  body.' 

1 1  always  mix  up  cremation  and  reincarnation,' 

said  Miss  Ellis  ;  '  it  is  so  funny  how  I  confuse  the 

words.' 

Charlotte  Balfour  believed  that  her  civility  to 

this  lady  depended  upon  her  keeping  well  in  mind 

the  fact  that  Miss  Ellis  was  mentally  unsound. 
'  I  rather  went  in  for  Buddhism  at  one  time,' 

said  Miss  Ellis,  *  and  I  do  believe,  you  know,  in  our 

having  been  something  else  before  we  were  men 

and  women.     It  does  seem  so  funny  to  think  what 

we  may  have  been.' 
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'  I  was  a  migratory  bird,'  said  Lady  Biddy.  '  I 
cannot  bear  being  in  one  place  for  very  long.' 

4  A  carrier  pigeon  !'  said  Colonel  Carr  grimly.  '  You 
are  famous  for  carrying  news,  you  know,  my  lady.' 

'  Whom  have  I  been  traducing  now  ?'  said  Lady 
Biddy,  laughing.  '  I  am  sure  I  have  been  most 
amiable  since  I  came  here.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
I  shall  be  something  much  nicer  than  a  carrier 
pigeon  in  the  next  incarnation.  Ferdie,'  she  said, 
as  the  little  baronet  went  out  into  the  rain  to  adjust 
something  in  the  motor-car,  letting  in  as  he  did  so 
a  great  gust  of  wind  which  shook  the  doors  of  the 
house  and  sent  some  heavy  curtains  in  the  hall 
flying  upwards — '  Ferdie  is  in  a  transition  stage 
between  a  hawk  and  a  maid-of-all-work.' 

1 A  maid-of-all-work  is  born,  not  made,'  said 
Hugh.  *  The  name  is  not  associated  in  one's  mind 
with  the  most  primary  ideas  of  development.' 

'  I  like  to  think  of  what  we  shall  all  be,'  said 
Lady  Biddy.  And  finding  herself  the  centre  of  the 
group  in  the  hall,  she  began  to  put  on  the  air  of 
innocence  which  she  generally  assumed  when 
taking  away  character,  or  when  she  intended  to  be 
impertinent. 

'  Sam,'  she  said,  '  if  he  tries  very  hard,  and 
really  promises  to  amend  his  ways,  may  in  the  next 
stage  be  a  good,  kind  doggie.' 

1  111  bark  after  you,  Maggie,'  said  Sam,  in  no  wise 
offended. 

'  And  drive  her  to  market,'  said  Lady  Biddy. 
'  You  know  the  old  game,  Sam — "  this  little  pig 
went  to  market."  ' 

Fortunately  no  one  in  the  least  realizes  that  he 
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or  she  may  even  remotely  resemble  a  pig  in  appear- 
ance. Charlotte  gave  a  gasp,  but  Maggie  Gunni- 
son  smiled  on  quite  unmoved,  and  Sam  uttered 
one  of  his  roars  of  laughter,  and  shouted  out  that 
at  least  he  would  not  submit  to  having  only  one 
meal  a  day,  he  didn't  care  whose  dog  he  was. 

'  I  believe  Mr.  Arkwright  in  the  next  incarnation 
may  be  born  a  very  nice  woman,'  said  Lady  Biddy. 

'  Must  we  all  necessarily  be  on  higher  planes  in 
the  next  incarnation  ?'  snapped  out  Charlotte. 

She  glanced  again  at  the  tall  slender  figure,  with 
its  background  of  carved  oak.  Hetty's  serene 
air  had  not  altered,  nor  had  the  colour  in  her  face 
changed.  She  had  not  joined  in  the  talk  and  chaff, 
it  is  true,  but  then  in  public  she  was  always  a  better 
listener  than  a  talker.  But  there  was  just  a 
touch  of  solitude  and  remoteness  about  her  which 
for  a  moment  made  Charlotte  feel  savagely  that 
something  had  got  into  her  eyes.  '  I  hope  that  little 
fool  will  let  her  alone  !'  thought  Charlotte. 

'  What  will  Miss  Du  Cane  be  ?'  said  Lady  Biddy, 
and  Charlotte  almost  took  her  by  the  arm  to  ad- 
minister a  shaking.  '  What  will  Miss  Du  Cane  be  ?' 
repeated  her  ladyship.  '  Won't  someone  hit  her 
off  with  a  happy  phrase  ?' 

A  general  invitation  to  be  brilliant  always  seemed 
to  Miss  Ellis  a  direct  appeal  to  herself.  '  I  think/ 
she  began  in  her  indistinct  voice,  *  that  she  will  be 

a  bird  too ' 

— Something  with  beautiful  feathers,  and  rather 
rare  and  expensive,'  said  Sam. 

'  And  whom,'  finished  Charlotte  quietly,  '  it 
always  seems  rather  a  shame  to  shoot.' 
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Colonel  Carr  was  standing  with  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  shabby  pockets,  and  his  keen  blue  eyes 
under  their  bushy  eyebrows  glanced  first  at  one 
speaker  then  at  another.  Perhaps  a  grizzled  old 
warrior  who  has  buried  his  troubles  in  bridge  may 
see  as  much  as  anyone  else  of  the  game.  '  I  think,' 
he  said,  his  gruff  voice  muffled  under  his  over- 
hanging moustache — '  I  think  she  will  be  something 
charitable ' 

'  A  white  marble  figure  of  Charity  in  a  hall,  beside 
the  umbrella  stand,'  screamed  Lady  Biddy,  '  with 
a  lot  of  children ' 

*  — Whom  she  is  always  forgiving,'  said  Colonel 
Carr. 

*  That's  the  first  pretty  speech  Colonel  Carr  has 
ever  made,'  said  Biddy.     '  I  rather  disapprove  of 
pretty  speeches  flying  over  my  head  ;  they  make  an 
unpleasant  draught.' 

The  door  opened  again,  showing  the  wind-swept 
landscape  outside,  and  a  grey  mist  of  rain  over 
everything.  The  scattered  leaves  of  the  trees  raced 
across  the  gravel  sweep  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
some  great  branches  of  elms  lay  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  park. 

*  Well,  the  motor  seems  to  be  all  right  now,'  said 
Hugh  to  Lady  Biddy,  '  and  as  they  have  run  you 
short  of  time  you  ought  to  hop  in  at  once,  oughtn't 
you  ?' 

^  I  am  always  told  to  hop  into  a  motor-car  when 
I  am  so  muffled  up  that  I  can  hardly  move,'  she 
replied.  '  If  I  wear  much  more  clothing  and  many 
more  fur  coats  I  shall  suggest  having  a  plank  placed 
on  the  top  step  of  the  motor,  and  I  shall  request 
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you  to  roll  me  gently  into  it.  Please  someone  shed 
a  few  tears  at  my  departure.' 

'  We  will  wave  damp  pocket-handkerchiefs  after 
you,'  said  Charlotte.  '  Ah,  here  is  Geoffrey.  A 
very  little  later,  Geoffrey,  and  you  would  have 
been  left  behind,'  she  said  severely.  A  footman  was 
helping  him  into  his  coat,  and  now  handed  him  his 
cap. 

'  Good-bye,  old  chap,'  said  Sam  ;  '  send  a  picture 
postcard  when  you  get  there.' 

1  Good-bye,  Ferdie,'  said  Geoffrey  ;  *  thanks  very 
much  for  a  nice  time.' 

'  I  want  to  announce  that  I  am  not  going  to  kiss 
anyone,'  said  Lady  Biddy.  '  I  have  got  three  veils 
on,  and  it  cannot  be  done.' 

'  Good-bye,  Charlotte,  good-bye,  Latimer.' 

Geoffrey  was  shaking  hands  with  everybody  in  the 
hall.  Miss  Du  Cane  left  her  place  by  the  supporting 
pillar,  and  came  a  little  forward  into  the  midst  of 
the  group. 

'  Ah,  now,'  said  Charlotte  under  her  breath, 
4  Hetty  is  going  to  make  her  grand  curtsey.' 

1  And  by  Gad,'  said  Hugh  beside  her,  '  she  is 
going  to  do  it  well.' 

But  it  was  a  simple  curtsey  after  all,  like  that 
one  perhaps  which  her  great-grandmother,  the 
bride  of  seventeen  years,  had  made  when  she 
mounted  the  scaffold.  Hetty  Du  Cane  held  out  her 
hand  in  that  pleasant  cordial  way  of  hers,  and  said 
good-bye  in  her  pretty  level  voice.  Geoffrey,  cap 
in  hand,  in  his  big  driving-coat,  made  a  little  pause 
in  front  of  her. 

'  They  are  waiting  for  you,  I  think,'  said  Hetty, 
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and  indeed  Lady  Biddy  was  calling  shrilly  to  him  to 
get  in. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  said,  and  put  his  cap  on  and  went 
down  the  steps,  and  into  the  motor-car. 

*  Miss   Du  Cane   looks   tired,'   said   Mr.   Curtice 
conversationally  to  Charlotte  when  the  motor-car 
had  disappeared  down  the  drive,  and  Hetty,  closely 
followed  by  Miss  Ellis,  had  gone  into  the  library. 
Sam  had   a  womanish    love   of  discussing  fellow- 
guests. 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  Hetty,'  said  Charlotte,  and 
her  voice  was  not  quite  so  clipping  and  incisive 
as  usual. 

*  Oh,  by  Jove  !  so  am  I,'  said  Sam, laughing  ;  'but 
that  wouldn't  prevent  her  looking  tired  !' 

'  No,  it  wouldn't,  of  course,'  said  Charlotte 
thoughtfully. 

'  So  he's  gone,'  said  Miss  Ellis  in  a  sympathetic 
tone  of  voice  to  Miss  Du  Cane,  planting  herself 
beside  her  on  the  library  sofa,  '  and  Lord  Vesey 
goes  to-morrow.  I  often  think  a  house  party  is 
such  a  sad  thing.' 

'  I  suppose  everyone  will  be  getting  back  to 
London  soon,'  said  Hetty. 

'  And  I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  sadder  than 
love  affairs,'  went  on  Miss  Ellis  with  the  laudable 
intent  of  being  sympathetic.  '  I  don't  know  if  you 
feel  as  I  do  about  these  unsatisfactory  ones,  but 
my  own  feeling  is  that  they  are  not  only  sad,  but 
they  seem  such  a  waste  of  time.  I  myself  had 
such  a  horrid  disappointment  last  year.  ...  I 
don't  often  talk  about  it.  It  was  all  foretold  me 
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by  a  crystal  gazer  months  before.  But  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  when  it  was  all  over,  that  there 
was  no  saying  whom  I  might  not  have  been  meeting 
elsewhere  if  I  hadn't  stayed  on  at  the  Lascelles'.  .  .  . 
A  friend  of  mine  says  she  is  going  to  ask  me  out 
to  Aden  next  year.  There  are  only  two  English 
women  there,  besides  herself,  in  the  whole  garrison. 
You  look  tired,  Miss  Du  Cane  ;  I  oughtn't  to  talk.' 

' 1  think  I  am  a  little  tired,'  said  Hetty.  It  was 
hard  to  feel  that  her  world  had  emptied  itself 
suddenly  of  all  that  made  it  glad  and  joyful  and 
beautiful.  But  the  travesty  of  it  all  at  the  hands 
of  Miss  Ellis,  was  like  some  parody  written  without 
much  tact  or  feeling. 

Agnes  came  into  the  room  with  her  black  lace 
shawl  crossed  about  her  shoulders  in  the  quaint 
fashion  that  was  habitual  with  her.  '  Ah,  Hetty,' 
she  said,  '  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  Is  this 
weather  too  awful  to  ask  you  to  go  out  in  it  for  me  ? 
The  fact  is,  it  is  no  use  sending  another  note  to  the 
vicarage  or  even  a  messenger.  The  vicar  has,  I 
believe,  a  habit  of  reading  his  notes  upside  down, 
and  he  invariably  misunderstands  what  I  have 
said.' 

'  After  all,  neither  of  them  seems  to  feel  it  much,' 
said  Miss  Ellis,  watching  Agnes'  composure,  and 
Hetty's  alacrity  in  agreeing  to  walk  over  to  the 
Vicarage  in  the  rain.  Miss  Ellis  was  one  of  those 
women  who  would  hardly  have  found  anguish 
itself  sincere  if  it  had  not  been  noisily  expressed  in 
tears. 

'  Let  me  go  with  you,'  she  said  to  Hetty.  '  I 
believe  I  should  like  a  walk  myself.' 

18 
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1 1  suppose,'  thought  Agnes,  '  that  there  are 
natures  like  that,  utterly  insensible  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  except  when  a  confidence  has  been  made 
to  them  in  so  many  plain  English  words,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  judging  any  degree  of  suffering  by  the 
extent  of  the  restraint  that  is  put  upon  it.'  Lady 
Clitheroe  was  one  of  those  essentially  truthful 
people  upon  whom  anything  in  the  form  of  a  lie  sits 
in  a  manner  almost  comic,  so  utterly  apart  from  her 
did  it  appear  to  be.  But  when  she  uttered  an  untruth 
she  did  it  as  conscientiously  as  she  did  everything 
else.  '  I  think,'  she  said,  looking  at  Miss  Ellis  with 
her  grave  eyes, '  that  Lord  Vesey  wants  you.  Would 
it  be  asking  you  too  much  to  entertain  him  this 
wet  morning  ?  I  believe  he  is  cataloguing  some 
beetles.' 

1  Oh,  but  I  will  be  charmed,'  said  Miss  Ellis 
effusively.  '  I  do  like  to  be  of  use  to  people,  and 
Lord  Vesey  and  I  have  so  much  in  common  ;  we  have 
both  been  to  Italy,  and  have  heaps  to  say  to  each 
other.' 

'  Then  you  really  will  go  to  the  Vicarage  for 
me  ?'  said  Agnes.  Even  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, the  two  women  kept  up  with  perfect  pro- 
priety their  sorry  game  of  ignoring  that  there  could 
be  in  the  world  farewells  and  eyes  that  saw  things 
dimly  through  a  mist  of  tears.  '  You  must  change 
your  dress,'  said  Agnes  lightly.  '  Put  on  something 
short.' 

No  one  was  in  the  hall  when  Hetty  crossed  it 
again  to  leave  the  house.  She  opened  the  great 
doors  and  closed  them  with  difficulty  against 
the  force  of  the  gale.  There  was  within  her  a 
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profound  need  to  realize  something,  and  outside 
in  the  wind  and  the  rain  she  had  said  to  herself 
that  she  would  realize,  and  that  with  realization 
there  would  come  relief.  It  is  doubtless  a  fact  in 
physical  law  that  the  greater  the  force  of  the  blow 
the  more  numbing  is  it  in  its  results.  Hetty  walked 
quickly  and  battled  with  the  rain,  and  as  the 
glow  and  warmth  engendered  by  exercise  tingled 
through  her  veins,  she  longed  again  to  feel  something 
acutely. 

'  But  everything  is  exactly  the  same,'  she  said 
to  herself  in  a  bewildered  fashion.  '  Everything  is 
exactly  the  same.  I  mean,  not  only  the  trees  and 
Nature  and  the  sky,  but  I  myself  am  the  same.  I 
don't  believe  I  feel  it  very  much.  Perhaps  it  is 
quite  true  what  Hugh  once  said  that  English  girls 
do  not  love  with  any  fierce  intensity.'  She  thought 
that  last  night  at  the  piano  she  had  given  voice 
to  all  she  should  ever  feel,  and  that  perhaps 
this  was  the  end  of  it.  No  doubt  she  would  go  on 
feeling  stupid  for  a  little  while,  and  as  if  nothing 
was  of  much  consequence,  and  then  she  would 
return  to  London  as  she  had  intended  to  do,  and 
take  up  her  work  there  again,  and  nurse  her  mother 
and  endure  with  patience  her  stepfather,  and  this 
autumn  visit  at  Hesketh  would  appear  to  her  like 
a  chapter  out  of  a  half-forgotten  romance.  The 
romance  itself  had  nothing  unusual  in  it.  Viewed 
from  the  outside  it  might  very  well  be  called  an 
ordinary  country  house  flirtation. 

'  I  hope  Agnes  will  not  fret  about  it,'  said  Hetty 
to  herself,  *  because  really  and  truly  I  do  not  mind 
very  much.  I  am  not  as  much  distressed  as  Agnes 
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thinks  I  am.  ...  I  wonder  if  they  got  to  the  station 
all  right  ?  Or  if  they  have  had  a  breakdown  ? 
What  if  they  should  have  to  return  ?  .  .  .  What 
if  Geoffrey  should  come  back  and  I  should  see 
him  again  ?'  Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating 
for  a  moment,  and  then  imagination  opened  the 
floodgates  of  her  mind,  and  played  a  great  blare  of 
music  in  her  soul.  She  might  see  him  again,  and 
he  returning  would  meet  her  here  on  the  road — he 
would  be  coming  back  alone,  she  thought,  having 
left  the  others  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain,  or  to 
sit  in  the  motor-car  till  another  vehicle  could  be 
sent.  And  she  would  go  forward  to  meet  him, 
because  there  could  be  nothing  in  all  the  world 
to  form  any  sort  of  barrier  between  her  and  him. 
Some  stupid  mistake  surely  was  dividing  them, 
and  they  would  only  have  to  meet  again  to  come  to 
a  complete  understanding.  Hand  in  hand  and 
face  to  face  they  would  tell  each  other  everything, 
and  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said  last  Sunday  on 
the  little  bridge,  '  My  dear,  my  dear.' 

The  wind  blew  high  and  the  rain  descended 
warm  and  stormily  in  Hetty's  face  while  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees  by  the  roadside  flung  themselves 
against  each  other,  and  seemed  to  lash  the  lowering 
grey  sky  with  a  sort  of  impotent  fury.  She  had  left 
the  big  gates  of  the  carriage-drive  and  was  walking 
along  the  high-road ;  her  heart  beat  tumultuously, 
and  imagination  rah  riot  and  rose  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  storm.  There  could  be  nothing 
really  to  keep  herself  and  Geoffrey  apart.  She 
knew  that  she  had  done  nothing  to  offend  him,  juse 
as  she  knew  that  in  her  clear  and  honourable  lift 
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there  was  nothing  that  could  cause  even  a  shadow 
between  them.  All  yesterday  was  forgotten,  and 
only  the  long  days  that  had  come  and  gone  before 
were  remembered.  They  had  been  companions  and 
good  comrades  from  the  very  first,  and  then  after- 
wards love  had  come.  But  it  had  seemed  to  her 
that,  like  all  miracles  and  wonderful  things,  it  was 
very  simple  indeed  when  it  actually  happened. 
They  had  met  like  two  voyagers,  and  had  nailed 
each  other  instantly  as  friends,  and  had  clasped 
hands  upon  the  compact.  There  had  been  no 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  either  of  them.  She  had 
not  given  her  love  where  it  was  not  claimed,  nor 
offered  her  heart  where  it  was  not  wanted. 

She  had  reached  the  cross-ways,  where  the  road 
branches  off  to  the  village,  but  she  never  dreamed 
of  going  there  yet  to  deliver  her  message,  for  in  so 
doing  she  might  miss  Geoffrey  as  he  returned. 
And  so  this  poor  Hetty  waited  in  the  rain,  leaning 
at  last  rather  wearily  against  a  wet  stone  wall,  and 
looked  for  the* well-known  figure  to  appear.  Nothing 
is  impossible  to  those  who  love.  The  lover's  ship 
may  be  on  the  high  seas,  but  even  so  there  may 
come  a  knock  at  the  door  almost  at  any  minute 
from  the  hand  of  the  beloved.  He  may  be  reported 
dead  on  the  battlefield,  but  still  something  will 
happen  to  restore  him  to  the  arms  of  his  true  love. 
A  romance  must  end  happily.  And  to  those  who 
love,  miracles  seem  just  as  likely  to  happen  as 
ordinary  events. 

The  time  passed  slowly.  Hetty's  dress  was 
drenched  with  the  falling  rain,  and  she  looked 
down  pitifully  at  it  as  a  bird  will  look  at  its  soiled 
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and  ruffled  plumage.  Pretty  dressing  had  been  a 
delight  to  her,  but  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  to 
suppose  that  it  could  mislead  anyone  into  thinking 
her  a  rich  woman.  She  had  never  valued  herself 
by  the  extent  of  her  wardrobe.  Her  tiny  fortune, 
such  as  it  was,  was  her  own  to  spend  as  she  liked, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  joy  of  a  yearly  holiday,  and 
a  fitting  celebration  of  her  three  months'  pleasure 
time,  to  clothe  herself  gaily,  even  as  birds  deck 
themselves  in  spring.  Her  pretty  dresses  were 
worn  indeed  with  as  little  weight  of  worldly  con- 
sideration as  birds  wear  their  gayest  plumage. 

But  now  the  springtime  was  over,  and  the  winds 
of  autumn  sighed,  and  Hetty  stood  beneath  the 
wret  trees  by  the  road-side  and  waited  for  her  lover 
to  return. 

And  then  there  came  the  cheerful  hoot  of  the 
motor-car.  Sir  Ferdinand  was  driving  it,  and  no 
one  else  was  in  it.  It  was  all  over  then — every- 
thing was  over.  Sir  Ferdinand  was  returning, 
having  seen  his  guests  off  safely  at  the  station. 
They  would  be  in  the  train  now,  Geoffrey  and  Lady 
Biddy  and  Mr.  Hague,  all  chatting  together.  .  .  . 
She  could  not  meet  Sir  Ferdinand  just  yet.  Before 
the  motor  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  where  she  stood, 
Hetty  turned,  and  battling  with  the  weather,  sped 
down  the  lane  to  the  Vicarage. 

'  We  must  have  our  last  evening  together,'  said 
Agnes  after  tea,  and  she  drew  her  arm  within 
Hetty's,  and  they  went  into  the  old  firelit  room. 
Neither  spoke  of  the  farewell  on  the  morrow,  and 
there  was  silence  between  them  for  a  time,  while 
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the  firelight  leaped  about  the  walls  and  upon  the 
pretty  furnishings  of  the  room,  and  the  wind,  which 
had  risen  to  a  gale,  howled  outside.  .  .  . 

'  It  was  just  on  such  an  evening  as  this,'  said 
Agnes,  breaking  the  silence  with  her  quiet  voice, 
'  that  my  little  boy  died.  .  .  .'  There  was  something 
about  the  storm  outside  which  made  the  sound  of 
human  speech  sharp  but  low,  and  somewhat  out 
of  tune ;  and  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the  words 
that  fell  oddly  and  shortly  from  the  invalid  woman 
made  them  sound  strange  and  out  of  order.  '  I 
think  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it,  Hetty.'  Agnes 
Clitheroe's  slender  figure  was  stretched  low  on  her 
couch  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  but  her  eyes  were 
tired  to-night,  and  she  lay  with  her  cheek  on 
the  pillow  and  gazed  before  her  without  seeing 
anything.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  I  think  about 
him  too  much,  and  speak  about  him  too  little, 
and  I  have  put  him  into  some  distant  shrine, 
as  it  were,  where  I  allow  no  one  to  see  him  but 
myself.  You  will  let  me  talk  about  him  to- 
night ?  .  .  .' 

There  was  a  long  pause  which  neither  woman 
broke,  and  then  Agnes  went  on,  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty that  it  seemed  almost  cruel  to  allow  her  to 
speak,  but  more  cruel  to  forbid  her.  '  I  quite 
admit  that  I  idolized  him,  and  that  to  do  so  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  at  what  point  one  can  say,  "  I  love  this 
person  enough  ;  now  I  must  love  him  no  more, 
or  it  will  become  idoltary."  Love  seems  to  me  one 
of  those  things  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  and  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  so  that  one  can  never  really  say, 
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unless  it  is  a  very  artificial  sort  of  love,  "  I  began 
to  love  this  person  there  and  then,  or  I  ceased 
to  love  him  just  here."  When  one  loves,  one 
knows  one  has  loved  always,  and  will  love  always ; 
and  the  actual  meeting  with  one's  beloved,  or 
the  first  joy  of  holding  one's  child  in  one's  arms, 
has  all  the  perfect  restfulness  of  having  found  at 
last  the  person  whom  one  has  always  sought 
for  !  ... 

'  Some  day — a  long  time  from  now — I  want  to 
tell  you  also  that  when  parting  comes,  that  also 
is  only  an  incident  in  love,  just  as  the  meeting  with 
the  loved  one  is  only  an  incident,  and  that  the 
eternity  of  love  is  not  thereby  disturbed.  But 
that  is  a  story  which  one  learns  only  quite  late  in 
life ' 

Hetty  drew  back  her  chair  from  the  blaze  of  the 
fire  and  sat  in  the  shadow. 

'  My  husband  and  I  had  gone  abroad,  firstly, 
because  a  Continental  life  suited  him  better  than 
living  in  London,  and  secondly,  because  I  was 
much  too  proud,  I  think,  to  be  unhappy  at  home, 
and  the  sympathy  of  friends  would  have  been 
almost  unbearable  to  me.  So  we  lived  rather  a 
roving  life,  moving  from  place  to  place. 

1  We  were  staying  at  Biarritz  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened,  and  we  were  being  what  is  called 
very  gay,  which  means  that  we  were  never  at  home. 
So  long  as  I  dressed  well  and  appeared  bright  and 
amusing,  and  went  everywhere  with  him,  Frank 
was  fairly  steady.  I  know  that  he  never  forgot 
himself  before  the  boy,  so  I  had  got  into  the  way 
of  letting  them  go  out  together ;  and  some- 
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how  the  little  fellow,  although  he  never  knew  his 
father's  weakness,  had  always  the  habit  of  taking 
care  of  him,  and  this  added  to  his  old-fashioned, 
quaint  little  ways.  He  took  care  of  us  both,  I 
think.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  I  always  think  mine  is  rather  a  sordid  little 
story»of  married  life.  .  .  .  You  know  Kenneth  was 
killed  in  a  carriage  accident.  .  . . 

4  ...  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning,  and  Frank 
said  he  would  drive  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  have 
lunch  with  some  friends  there,  and  drive  back 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Kenneth  was  wild  to  go, 
because  these  friends  of  ours  had  a  little  boy  about 
his  own  age,  and  we  had  often  driven  out  to  see 
them  before.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  two  boys 
were  playing  together  the  whole  afternoon.  Ken- 
neth was  shouting  to  the  other  in  a  queer  mixture 
of  French  and  English,  and  riding  the  little  boy's 
pony,  coming  back  at  last  radiant  and  happy  to 
tea  before  driving  home.  .  .  . 

'  Well,  they  brought  him  back  to  me  dead,  and 
my  husband  knew  that  he  had  killed  him,  and  I 
knew  it  too.  .  .  . 

'  When  evening  came  I  went  down  to  the  sea. 
Life  seemed  quite  impossible.  I  do  not  think  I 
even  faced  the  alternative  of  living.  So  I  went 
down  to  the  shore,  and  it  was  a  gusty,  stormy  even- 
ing, just  as  it  is  to-night.  And  I  never  loved  the 
sea  as  I  loved  it  then,  for  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
take  me  away  to  where  I  should  find  Kenneth.  It 
seemed  to  me  well  proved  that  I  was  not  the 
woman  who  could  save  my  husband,  so  that  even 
duty  was  no  deterrent  to  me.  Life  seemed  to  me 
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not  unbearable  then,  but  simply  a  stupid  obstacle 
which  I  determined  to  thrust  on  one  side,  that  was 
all.  ...  To  be  parted  from  Kenneth,  even  for  a 
few  hours,  had  always  caused  me  a  sort  of  ache  in 
my  heart,  and  the  idea  of  living  to  the  end  of  my 
life  without  him  seemed  to  me  not  only  impossible, 
but  absurd/ 

There  was  again  that  curious  stillness  in  the  room, 
in  which  a  voice  sounds  apart  from  common  life. 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  we  notice  its  quality, 
and  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  timbre  is  un- 
usual. 

4 1  went  down  to  the  sands,  and  left  no  message 
for  anyone.  Hetty,  the  tide  comes  in  so  slowly 
sometimes  on  that  coast !  But  there  is  a  rock 
which  I  thought  I  could  reach.  It  is  far  out  of 
sight  of  the  houses  and  away  from  the  town.  No 
one  would  see  me,  and  a  plunge  from  there  would 
be  very  easy.  The  rain  came  down  heavily.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I  said,  did  I,  that  the  night  was  wet 
and  stormy  ?  I  don't  know  how  far  I  walked,  but 
I  was  not  tired,  only  very  wet  with  the  heavy- 
falling  rain.  .  .  . 

'  Ferdie  came  to  me  on  the  sands.  He  had  known 
me  ever  since  I  was  a  girl,  and  he  had  heard  about 
my  boy's  death  in  the  town  that  afternoon,  and  he 
understood,  as  he  always  understands.  .  .  .  We 
walked  on  the  sands  till  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
and  in  the  end  he  took  me  home  to  try  again.  You 
know,  of  course,  I  lost  my  health  after  that— 
the  wet  night,  I  suppose,  and  the  walk  in  the 
rain.  .  .  . 

*  Ferdie  was  always  near,  in  case  I  wanted  him. 
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.  .  .  And  then,  you  may  remember,  my  husband 
died.  We  were  together  during  those  last  months. 
Frank  was  too  unhappy  to  be  alone,  and  I  was  glad 
I  had  gone  back. 

'  That  is  all  the  story,  Hetty,  and  I  haven't  told 
it  well,  but  I  thought  I  would  like  you  to  know.' 


WEDNESDAY 

Miss  Du  CANE'S  train  was  to  leave  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  storm  of  yesterday  had 
cleared  away,  and  only  some  branches  strewn  in 
the  park,  and  a  swirl  of  autumn  leaves  blown  into 
the  quiet  corners  almost  like  snow-drifts,  showed 
what  the  tempest  had  been. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast  in  her  travelling- 
gown,  and  found  Mrs.  Anson  the  only  person  there. 
Mrs.  Anson  was  distinctly  annoyed — almost  to  the 
verge  of  tears.  Captain  Anson  had  not  only 
decided  to  have  the  new  croquet  lawn  out  in  the 
meadow,  but  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his 
wife,  explaining  to  her  the  perfect  propriety  of  his 
action. 

'  So  mean  of  him  to  go  home  and  see  about  it 
without  my  being  there,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Anson, 
*  and  then  to  write  me  this  horrid  all-for-the-best 
sort  of  letter.' 

'  It  is  very  sad,'  said  Hetty  smiling,  *  and  I  think 
the  only  plan  will  be  to  plant  some  trees  near  the 
new  lawn.' 

1 1  hate  doing  things  for  my  great-grandchildren,' 
said  Mrs.  Anson  pettishly. 

*  Let  us  call  at  your  house  in  the  afternoon  as 
I  go  to  the  station,'  said  Miss  Du  Cane  with  a  gaiety 
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somewhat  in  contrast  to  a  pale  face  and  tired  eyes, 
1  and  pull  up  all  the  sods  which  Captain  Anson  is 
so  basely  planting.' 

'  Ah,  you  may  laugh,'  said  Mrs.  Anson  resentfully, 
'  but  you  would  not  like  it  yourself  if  your  husband 
always  got  his  own  way,  and  then  pointed  out  to 
you  that  it  was  for  your  sake  he  was  acting  as  he 
did.  There  is,  I  believe,  some  crank  in  the  male 
mind  which  sees  a  permanent  justice  in  everything 
which  they  themselves  want  to  do.  Now  I  ask  you 
to  read  what  Jim  says.' 

She  handed  the  letter  over  to  Hetty. 

'  Am  I  to  read  it  ?'  she  said. 

'  Do,'  said  Mrs.  Anson,  '  it  will  give  you  a  very 
good  idea  of  how  tiresome  men  can  be.' 

*  It  begins  very  nicely,'  said  Hetty  smiling. 

Something  dimmed  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  and  a 
sense  of  realized  loneliness  swept  over  her,  mingled 
with  a  moment's  passionate  protest  against  some- 
thing she  had  missed.  Miss  Du  Cane  in  her  solitude 
felt  a  sort  of  resentment  against  these  married 
couples  who,  whatever  their  quarrels  might  be,  had 
each  other.  The  letter  began  with  the  words  '  My 
dearest.' 

Hetty's  train  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  she  spent  her  morning  collecting  books 
and  trifles  which  she  had  scattered  about  the  home- 
like rooms  on  her  arrival.  It  was  quite  another 
girl,  she  thought — someone  a  great  deal  younger 
than  herself  who  had  come  to  the  house  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  younger  girl  had  loved  pretty  clothes, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  cheerful  life  of  country  houses, 
and  had  almost  revelled  in  a  joyous  holiday.  She 
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felt  regret  for  her  as  for  a  friend  who  had  died  rather 
sadly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Colonel  Carr  sug- 
gested a  walk,  and  they  went  down  to  the  village 
to  see  Charlotte  teach  her  wood-carving  class.  It 
was  not  very  long  after  this,  when  she  got  back  to 
London,  that  Hetty  saw  the  announcement  of 
Colonel  Carr's  death  in  the  newspaper,  and  she 
always  remembered  her  walk  with  him  down  the 
long  avenue  of  beeches  to  the  village.  It  seemed 
to  her  then  that  there  was  a  great  repose  and  peace- 
fulness  about  those  people  who  say  nothing,  and 
who  moreover  can  be  relied  upon  to  say  nothing. 
Colonel  Carr  had  loved  Agnes  devotedly  since  she 
was  a  girl,  and  he  had  never  said  anything.  And  he 
said  nothing  this  morning,  and  yet  Hetty  knew, 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  security,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  her.  She  knew  also  that  his  kind  and  gentle 
character  had  given  him  a  certain  perception  of 
things  which  made  him  know  a  great  deal  and 
still  say  nothing,  even  when  he  spoke  fiercely 
and  railed  against  the  things  which  he  loved  and 
believed  in. 

An  early  lunch  followed  the  walk,  and  then 
good-byes  were  said,  and  Miss  Du  Cane's  visit  to 
Hesketh  was  over. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  her  holiday  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  still  more  difficult  to  realize 
that  she  was  on  her  way  home  again.  Miss  Du 
Cane  sat  upright  in  the  brougham  which  took  her 
to  the  station,  looking  composed  and  beautiful  as 
usual.  Even  about  her  travelling  dress  there  was 
something  sumptuous  and  refined,  and  she  was  a 
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conspicuous  figure  on  the  little  platform  of  the 
station.  At  Hesketh,  pretty  quarrelsome  Mrs. 
Anson,  empty-headed  and  rather  obstinate,  had 
telegraphed  sharply  to  her  Jim  to  return,  and  finally 
had  induced  that  gallant  warrior  not  only  to  have 
the  croquet  lawn  just  where  she  wanted  it,  but  to 
apologize  humbly  for  having  been  a  brute. 

As  a  woman  Hetty  Du  Cane  was  as  superior  to 
Mrs.  Anson  in  beauty  of  character  as  in  personal 
beauty.  She  made  Lady  Biddy  Hague  look  vulgar, 
and  Charlotte  Balfour's  unconventionality  appeared 
brusque  beside  her.  But  Lady  Biddy  ruled  with 
complete  satisfaction  to  herself  and  her  husband 
her  millionaire  lord  ;  and  fluffy-haired,  blue-eyed 
Mrs.  Anson  could,  as  she  herself  admitted,  get  her 
own  way  whenever  it  really  mattered,  and  could 
be  magnanimous  and  forgiving  at  the  same  time. 
Charlotte  Balfour  had  impressed  a  very  clever  young 
Englishman  with  a  high  sense  of  her  own  superiority : 
and  Hetty  returned  to  London  alone. 

The  railway  carriage  which  she  entered  was 
empty,  and  the  northern  express  bore  her  safely  on 
her  journey  to  London.  It  was  a  still  grey  day  with 
hardly  a  leaf  stirring,  and  the  sky  was  soft  and 
dappled  with  clouds.  In  spite  of  the  roar  of  the 
train,  and  its  tugging,  rushing  speed  across  the 
country,  there  was  something  which  might  almost 
be  called  silence  in  the  railway  carriage  of  which 
she  was  the  solitary  occupant.  Hetty  sat  still, 
watching  the  flying  landscape.  Something  mesmeric 
about  the  beat  of  the  engine,  and  the  meadows 
curving  away  from  right  to  left,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  passing^objects,  produced  in  her  a  certain 
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peace,  which  might  last  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  was  certainly  only  numbing  to  the  senses,  but 
which,  after  some  nights  of  sleeplessness,  might 
almost  be  called  refreshment.  And  it  seemed  to 
her  in  the  brain  mistiness  which  comes  with  great 
fatigue  that  something  within  her  was  stronger 
than  her  power  of  reasoning,  and  under  no  control 
of  hers,  and  that  it  then  began  to  speak  in  the  old 
imaginative  way  which  had  been  her  habit  since 
childhood.  To  weave  tales  and  make  dreams  for 
herself  had  always  been  her  refuge  and  solace  in 
trouble.  There  had  ever  been  some  enchanted 
land  to  which  she  could  go  when  the  world  which 
she  knew  was  out  of  order.  It  was  not  a  very  secure 
place  to  which  to  fly,  and  to  live  in  dreams,  alas, 
means  sometimes  to  wake  with  a  sigh.  But  the 
habit  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  dreams  came 
without  volition  of  her  own,  and  they  had  been  of 
much  comfort  in  a  solitary  life. 

It  seemed  to  Hetty  that  her  lover  was  quite 
near  her  that  afternoon,  and  that  they  were  on  their 
wedding  trip  together.  The  train  rocked  and 
swayed  upon  its  southward  journey,  and  the  curving 
misty  fields  lulled  the  senses  like  passes  from  the 
hand  of  a  hypnotist.  All  suggestion  came  from 
without,  and  self  was  not  projected  upon  an  object 
in  order  to  realize  it.  Hetty  was  in  the  land  of  the 
all-possible.  She  sat  still  and  called  it  dreaming. 
There  were  no  details  missing  in  the  dream  ;  she  saw 
the  little  interested  crowd  at  the  country  railway 
station  which  she  had  left,  and  herself  and  Geoffrey 
the  centre  of  it.  She  knew  that  there  were  friends 
left  behind  in  some  dim  house  which  looked  like 
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Hesketh,  and  she  heard  the  echo  of  kindly  wishes 
such  as  are  bestowed  upon  a  bride.  All  the  old 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  her  lover  came  back  to  her  like 
a  fragrance  blown  softly  across  the  hills  of  time. 
After  to-day,  said  the  reasoning  self  which  the 
train  was  rapidly  lulling  to  sleep,  she  would  be 
proud  and  forget,  and  be  as  disdainful  of  her  love 
as  conventionality  and  maidenliness  demanded  she 
should  be,  but  just  for  to-day  she  would  be  foolish 
and  loving  still.  The  unseen  was  the  only  reality, 
and  she  ceased  to  wonder  if  the  two  spirits  of  her- 
self and  Geoffrey  were  indeed  travelling  together  on 
this  long  railway  journey  in  the  train.  Hand  in 
hand  they  sat,  clasping  each  other.  Someone,  she 
thought,  had  once  said  that  she  and  Geoffrey  would 
be  poor,  and  she  laughed  in  her  dream,  wondering 
if  two  people  before  had  ever  been  so  splendidly  and 
magnificently  rich.  She  put  out  her  fingers  with 
the  action  of  grasping  another's,  and  sat  thus  with  her 
empty  locked  hand  lying  on  the  seat  beside  her. 
In  the  grey  months  that  followed,  Hetty  loved  to 
look  back  upon  her  wedding  journey.  Care  and 
responsibility  had  been  hers  since  she  was  quite  a 
child.  Now  all  that  was  over,  and  Geoffrey  was 
taking  care  of  her.  Womanlike,  she  even  loved  to 
know  that  he  was  looking  after  her  luggage  for 
her. 

At  York  he  bought  her  newspapers  and  magazines, 
this  phantom  husband  of  hers,  and  he  laughed  as 
he  chose  the  autumn  fashion  number  for  her,  and 
remembered  her  dislike  to  leading  articles.  But 
the  papers  were  hardly  touched,  as  they  began  to 
talk  of  their  future  together,  and  already  it  appeared 
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to  her  that  home,  like  heaven,  could  not  be  geo- 
graphically determined. 

*  Yea,  Heaven  is  everywhere  at  home  ; 
The  big  blue  cap  which  always  fits.3 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  to  her  where  they 
should  live,  and  Geoffrey  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
mattered  much  either.  The  world  is  so  wide  in 
dreams,  and  so  beautiful !  They  laughed  together 
over  their  absurd  want  of  plans,  and  decided  that 
one  of  them  must  be  unselfish  enough  to  be  very 
selfish,  and  decide  to  have  his  or  her  own  way 
always. 

'  Oh,  Geoffrey,  do  be  the  unselfish  one  and  decide 
it  all !'  cried  Hetty,  '  and  let  me  feel  that  I  am  a 
downtrodden  wife,  who  is  giving  up  everything  to 
you.' 

Geoffrey  laughed  over  the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 
He  had  always  loved  her  little  jokes,  and  they  had 
laughed  almost  more  than  they  had  made  love  in 
their  walks  and  rides  together. 

When  they  should  reach  London  they  determined 
to  behave  like  very  old  married  people.  '  We  might 
even  quarrel  with  each  other  a  little,  as  the  Ansons 
do,'  said  Geoffrey. 

With  that  there  came  a  break  in  the  dream.  The 
Ansons  are  what  is  called  '  real  people,'  and  they 
were  together  at  Hesketh  now,  and  possibly  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other.  It  seemed  like  stirring  in 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  dream  to  think 
of  the  Ansons.  There  was  a  chill  grey  dawn  in 
the  dream  sky,  and  Hetty  shuddered  slightly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  her  own  dear  world  of 
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fantasy  again.  Her  very  solitude  increased  her  in- 
ward sense  of  companionship.  'Oh,  take  my 
hand,'  she  said,  '  and  let  us  clasp  each  other  closely. 
The  world  is  terrible,  terrible,  and  we  have  only 
each  other  in  the  darkness.' 

Once  she  begged  him  never  to  let  them  be  long 
from  each  other.  '  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  it,' 
Hetty  said.  Poor  child  !  they  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other  then,  and  she  told  all  her  heart  to  him 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  dreams. 

It  grew  towards  dusk  as  the  train  neared  London, 
and  already  the  heavy  pall  of  the  City  was  dimly 
visible  at  a  curve  in  the  line,  and  almost  the  in- 
tensity of  the  dream  seemed  to  deepen,  as  dreams 
become  more  vivid  just  before  one  wakens.  Her 
hand  clasped  more  tightly  on  his  ;  they  were  sitting 
together  very  closely  side  by  side.  Opposite  them 
on  the  empty  seat  wrere  the  books  and  magazines 
which  he  had  bought,  and  they  had  never  ever 
looked  at !  Far,  far  away  in  another  world  there 
was  a  lover,  also  called  Geoffrey^- who  had  gone 
away  and  left  her.  But  here  beside  her  on  the 
cushioned  seat  was  her  husband  whom  she  loved. 
They  were  talking  of  all  they  would  be  to  each 
other,  and  he,  moved  by  the  large  tenderness  of  his 
devotion,  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  once  on 
the  lips.  '  My  dear  wife  !'  he  said — '  my  dear  wife  !' 

The  flying  landscape  ceased  to  exist  at  all,  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  speed  was  alone  felt ;  material 
things  had  ceased  almost  to  be,  and  souls  were 
free.  She  thought  she  understood  then  what  love 
meant,  and  how  it  is  by  love  that  souls  rise.  All 
the  dross  of  her  nature— such  dross  as  Hetty's 
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clear,  gentle  heart  ever  possessed — was  refined  by 
it.  No  idle  words  were  needed  to  express  it. 
Words  would  have  seemed  to  limit  her  emotion. 
But  she  knew  then  that  everything  that  was  hers 
was  given  absolutely  and  unfalteringly  to  this 
man  beside  her,  and  yet  triumphantly  she  knew 
that  it  was  she  who  by  her  love  had  become  the 
power  and  inspiration  of  his  life. 

Once  she  tried  to  express  something  of  this  to 
him,  but  words  failed  her,  and  feeling  the  hot  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  laughed  instead,  and  essayed  some 
little  joke  which  made  him  laugh  too.  'After  all,' 
said  Geoffrey,  '  you  are  only  a  very  absurd  person, 
Hetty  ;  I  am  down  on  my  knees  worshipping  you, 
and  you  make  a  ridiculous  little  joke  which  makes 
me  laugh.  That  is  very  irreverent  of  you,  you 
know.' 

'  One  used  to  hear,'  said  Hetty,  '  that  tears  and 
laughter  came  very  near  together,  and  so  do  humour 
and  tragedy.  You  and  I,  Geoffrey,  being  very 
stupid  people,  as  everyone  knows,  only  know  that 
when  we  feel  too  much  we  make  a  little  joke,  and 
when  we  are  going  to  cry  we  must  laugh  instead.' 

They  fell  to  talking  of  Charlotte  and  Hugh,  and 
laughed  together  over  the  two  absurd,  dear  people 
who,  when  they  were  married,  would  discuss  social 
problems  and  have  little  meetings  at  Westminster. 
Hugh  had  asked  them  to  go  and  see  his  father  in 
London,  and  Hetty  thought,  with  a  great  sob  of 
thankfulness,  how  that  all  the  dark  unknown 
days  were  over  in  which  she  had  been  ashamed  to 
visit  from  her  stepfather's  house. 

The  thought  of  her  stepfather  caused  a  stirring 
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in  her  sleep  again.  Her  stepfather  was  another  of 
those  dim  things  which  are  called  realities,  but  he 
was  far  enough  away  now  in  all  truth,  and  much  too 
vague  to  disturb  Hetty's  dream  very  long. 

He  was  only  remembered  as  something  dis- 
agreeable and  remote.  Perhaps  no  one  could  ever 
quite  know  how  the  little  sordid,  dishonourable 
house  had  galled  her,  or  how  acutely  she  had  felt 
its  dreary  routine.  She  had  never  been  able  to  tell 
anyone  the  painfulness  of  it.  Hers  was  a  nature 
that  was  always  somewhat  inarticulate  in  the  waking 
world. 

And  now  London  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  Geoffrey  began  to  fold  up  the  rugs  and  take 
down  her  dressing-case  from  the  rack  above  her 
head.  She  had  always  admired  something  neat  and 
strong  in  his  manner  of  doing  these  small  services 
for  women.  And  she  saw  him  now  in  his  travelling 
coat,  putting  this  thing  and  that  to  rights,  and 
then  handing  the  bundle  of  unread  literature  to  a 
porter  at  the  railway-station.  She  would  not  be 
jostled  by  the  British  workman  to-day,  nor  try  to 
persuade  herself,  while  her  heart  trembled,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  wished  her  well. 
Geoffrey  would  look  after  her*  Her  sense  of 
dependency  increased,  and  with  it  her  old-fashioned 
and  foolish,  womanish  timidity  of  crowds. 

'  I  wish,'  she  said  to  him  with  a  sigh,  '  that  I 
were  a  strong-minded  woman,  but  I'm  not.' 

'  Let  us  make  a  bargain,'  he  said,  laughing ;  '  if 
I  am  to  be  the  selfish  one,  you  must  be  the  one  who 
is  dependent,  or  how  else  shall  I  show  my  love  to 
you  but  by  serving  you  always  ?' 
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4  It  seems  quite  a  fair  bargain,'  said  Hetty,  and 
then  she  told  Geoffrey  about  an  old  parson  and 
his  wife  who  used  to  sing  together  a  duet  about 
two  true  lovers  who  exchanged  their  hearts,  and 
decided  that  no  better  bargain  was  ever  driven. 

'  Hetty,'  he  cried,  '  let  us  learn  to  sing,  you  and 
I !  If  we  practise  very  hard,  we  may  develop 
voices  by  the  time  w^e  are  sixty-five,  and  then 
we  shall  sing  that  song  together,  like  your  old 
parson  and  his  wife,  and  say  that  a  better 
bargain  was  never  driven  than  the  one  you  and 
I  have  made.' 

For  all  their  earnestness  they  laughed  again, 
because  the  marriage  journey  was  so  full  of  happi- 
ness to  them  that  laughter  was  its  only  possible 
expression. 

'  I  hope  we  shan't  have  a  fog,'  said  Geoffrey,  for 
already  the  train  was  slowing  down  into  the  mist, 
and  hoardings  with  advertisements  went  more 
slowly  by,  as  the  train  glided  into  Euston  Sta- 
tion. .  .  . 

Hetty's  hand  unclasped  itself  from  its  warm, 
firm  clinging,  and  her  eyes  took  to  themselves  for 
a  moment  the  terror-stricken  look  of  a  newly- 
awakened  child.  This  was  Euston  Station,  and  she 
was  in  a  solid,  comfortable  first-class  carriage ! 
There  were  platforms,  and  people  upon  the  plat- 
forms, and  beyond,  a  row  of  cabs,  and  giant  electric 
lights  burning  with  their  cold  light  in  the  midst  of 
the  gloom.  Roaring,  uncaring  London  was  here, 
and  she  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  it.  '  I  am  afraid, 
I  am  afraid !'  she  said,  starting  to  her  feet,  for  a 
sort  of  terror  of  loneliness  seemed  to  fall  upon  her, 
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and  it  was  not  altogether  crowds  and  rough  work- 
men that  Hetty  feared.  The  railway-carriage  had 
become  a  sort  of  cell,  and  outside  were  unheeding 
men  and  women.  She  would  say  good-bye  even  to 
her  maid,  who  was  returning  home — her  holiday, 
like  her  mistress's,  being  over — and  alone  she 
would  journey  to  her  stepfather's  house  through 
the  dim  streets  of  London.  The  city  seemed  too 
large  for  her  then,  and  crushed  her  by  its  weight. 
Ah,  surely,  she  thought,  in  the  awful  solitude  of 
existence  the  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  love  one 
another. 

She  longed  for  one  familiar  face,  that  she  might 
recognise  it  upon  the  platform !  A  porter  would 
do  her  bidding  for  a  shilling,  and  a  cabman  would 
touch  his  cap  for  half  a  crown.  These  were  things 
that  could  be  bought  for  money,  and  people  deemed 
them  valuable.  The  service  that  can  be  purchased 
for  a  wage  is  amongst  those  things  that  men  and 
women  reckon  too  high,  she  thought. 

Still  the  train  was  slowing  down.  Just  for  one 
moment  Hetty  laid  her  head  against  the  dark  blue 
cushions  of  the  railway-carriage,  as  though  saying 
good-bye  to  some  familiar  place  where  she  had  been 
happy,  and  then  she  let  down  the  window  and  called 
to  a  porter. 

Colonel  Rawnsley  was  glad  to  see  his  step- 
daughter. He  disliked  the  three  months  in  which 
she  absented  herself  from  his  house  more  than  any 
other  time  in  the  year.  His  wife  was  obliged  to 
have  someone  to  look  after  her  when  Hetty  was  not 
there,  and  it  was  generally  some  horridly  ugly  nurse 
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who  got  on  his  nerves  and  upset  the  household.  Cer- 
tainly he  cut  the  trying  business  as  short  as  he  could 
by  leaving  home  himself  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time.  But  Hetty  suited  the  querulous  invalid 
better  than  anyone  else,  and  besides,  it  was  a  girl's 
duty  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  her  mother. 
Colonel  Rawnsley  was  a  man  who  had  a  clear  sense 
of  other  peoples'  duties. 

The  little  house,  situated  in  so  distant  a  part  of 
South  Kensington  as  almost  to  bear  the  brand  of 
West  Kensington  upon  it,  was  but  dimly  lighted 
when  Hetty  drove  up  to  the  door  alone.  A  pers- 
piring runner  was  at  hand  to  take  her  boxes,  and 
a  parlourmaid  whom  she  had  not  seen  before,  opened 
the  door  to  her  ring.  She  left  the  luggage,  with 
directions  to  have  it  taken  upstairs,  and  because 
it  was  only  on  her  three  months'  holiday  that  Hetty 
spent  money  at  all,  she  paid  the  man  lavishly.  It 
was  part  of  the  joy  of  her  little  outing  to  be 
generous  to  everybody.  She  crossed  the  passage 
and  went  into  the  dining-room,  which,  for  no  reason 
at  all,  except  that  Colonel  Rawnsley  considered  a 
room  only  so  far  homely  as  it  was  ugly  and  rather 
dirty,  he  had  elected  to  make  a  sitting-room.  It 
was  a  room  of  lugubrious  aspect,  and  its  double 
function  of  serving  as  dining  and  sitting-room 
suggested  the  idea  of  cheap  lodgings.  The  side- 
board still  bore  upon  it  the  decanters  of  lunch-time 
and  some  odds  and  ends  of  silver,  while  a  leather 
sofa  close  to  the  fire,  formed  a  couch  for  the 
invalid.  The  room  looked  undusted  and  unbrushed. 
Here  and  there  upon  the  carpet  was  scattered 
some  cigar-ash,  and  the  mantelpiece  was  orna- 
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mented  with  a  medicine  glass  and  some  bottles 
of  tonic. 

Hetty  kissed  her  mother,  who  with  a  characteristic 
movement  glanced  from  her  daughter  to  her  hus- 
band, knowing  in  her  feeble  way  that  these  two 
were  not  suited  to  each  other,  and  hoping  that  for 
the  first  night  at  least  Colonel  Rawnsley  would 
refrain  from  saying  anything  objectionable  or 
jarring  to  her.  For  while  admitting  Hetty's  useful- 
ness in  the  house,  it  was  owing  to  a  mind  tuned  always 
to  a  disagreeable  form  of  facetiousness  that  caused 
Colonel  Rawnsley  to  bestow  unacceptable  pleasan- 
tries upon  her.  It  was  his  protest  against  a  queer 
feeling  of  shame  which  he  had  when  she  was  there. 
He  disliked  the  girl's  beauty  as  much  as  her  orderli- 
ness, which  made  him  very  uncomfortable.  He 
knew  Hetty  was  aware  of  his  very  shady  history, 
and  he  would  have  preferred  that  she  had  been  rude 
to  him  in  consequence  of  it,  and  had  thus  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  rudely  upon  her. 
But  Hetty's  invariable  politeness  to  him  irritated 
him  to  the  point  of  making  jokes  at  her,  which  most 
frequently  took  the  form  of  alluding  to  her  un- 
married state,  or  suggesting  that  her  presence  was  an 
extra  expense  in  the  house.  He  was  a  big,  florid, 
fair  man,  who  must  have  been  good-looking  once, 
and  he  passed  his  time  raving  at  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  society  which  had  driven  him  from  it. 

'  Hullo,  Hetty,'  he  said,  giving  her  his  hand  to 
shake, '  sorry  to  get  home,  I  suppose  ?  Don't  blush, 
my  good  child,  I  wasn't  altogether  glad  to  get  back 
myself.' 

'  It   is   always  nice   to  get    home,'   said   Hetty 
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with  vague  kindliness,  and  falling  back  upon  the 
conventional  utterance,  which  in  her  present  state 
of  fatigue  was  the  only  form  of  speech  of  which  she 
was  capable. 

The  ugliness  and  sordidness  of  her  home  struck 
painfully  upon  her,  and  of  a  sudden  her  heart  went 
out  in  pity  to  these  two  who  lived  always  in  the 
dingy  street,  and  who  had  not  been  yachting  in 
Scotland  and  staying  at  Hesketh,  and  seeing  its 
broad  lawns  with  the  dew  upon  them  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  the  yellowing  autumn  woods,  and  the 
bracken  by  the  river.  And  something  noble  and 
courageous  in  her  suggested  that  to  help  them 
might  be  a  useful  if  indeed  a  sad  alternative  to  joy. 
To  make  others  happy  is  the  final  refuge  of  the 
good  woman — to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  it  is  often  her 
first  impulse. 

'  Well,  and  how  has  the  last  campaign  gone  off  ?' 
said  Colonel  Rawnsley,  with  his  poignant  form  of 
jocularity.  '  I  suppose  you  have  been  dancing 
your  shoes  into  ribbons,  and  coming  back  without 
a  husband  as  usual.' 

It  came  back  to  Hetty  like  a  forgotten  art  that 
she  must  make  herself  into  something  perfectly 
wooden  when  she  was  at  home  as  an  escape  from 
any  sort  of  feeling. 

'  I  have  been  dancing  a  good  deal,'  she  admitted, 
'  and  I  am  not  married.' 

' 1  don't  know  what  you  go  away  for,'  said  Colonel 
Rawnsley,  '  neglecting  your  mother  in  the  way  you 
do,  unless  it  is  to  try  and  make  a  good  match.' 

Doubtless  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  one's  self  into 
a  state  in  which  feeling  is  impossible,  but  it  requires 
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practice,  and  Hetty  had  been  tuned  to  concert 
pitch  for  a  long  time,  and  found  the  strings  of  her 
heart  quivering.  Her  mother's  restless  glance  from 
her  to  her  stepfather  showed  her  that  even  her 
presence  here  did  not  altogether  make  for  good. 
She  knew  that  the  poor  weak  invalid,  powerless 
as  she  was  to  afford  even  the  smallest  protection 
to  her  daughter,  yet  suffered  when  she  saw  Hetty 
wince. 

4  After  all,'  said  Colonel  Rawnsley,  '  you  needn't 
have  hurried  back.  We  had  an  excellent  attendant 
for  your  mother  this  time,  and  she  was  not  as  ugly 
as  those  we  have  had.  The  campaign  might  have 
been  prolonged,  Hetty,  and  who  knows  what 
success  you  might  have  had  ?' 

'  You  ought  to  rest  now,'  said  her  mother  ;  '  you 
look  very  tired.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Hetty  gratefuUy.  'I  think 
that  if  you  don't  mind  I  won't  come  down  to  dinner 
to-night.' 

'  Go  your  own  way,'  said  Colonel  Rawnsley 
graciously. 

Her  little  bedroom  looked  singularly  small  with 
her  large  unpacked  trunks  still  standing  in  it,  but  a 
young  housemaid,  leaving  hot  water  there,  smiled 
in  kindly  welcome  at  her,  and  said  how  glad  she 
was  to  have  her  back  again. 

Hetty  thanked  her,  and  going  inside  the  room, 
and  finding  clean  curtains  there,  and  fresh  toilet- 
covers  and  counterpane,  and  a  general  air  of 
friendly  welcome,  she  turned  in  her  pretty  way  to 
thank  her  for  having  prepared  the  little  room  for 
her  home-coming. 
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The  girl  smiled.  '  I  was  afraid  to  give  you  a  fire, 
miss,  for  you  know  how  mean  the  Colonel  is  about 
coals,  but  I  think  if  you  would  like  one  I  might 
light  it  and  say  nothing  about  it.' 

Hetty  declined,  and  said  that  she  was  going  to 
bed,  and  the  kindly  housemaid  opened  one  of  the 
big  trunks  and  drew  forth  her  night  things. 

'  I  only  finished  the  room  ten  minutes  ago,5  she 
said,  bustling  about  and  putting  out  sponges  and 
brushes,  '  and  I  am  afraid  it  smells  rather  badly 
of  soap  powder  still.' 

'  I  was  wondering  what  it  smelt  of,'  said  Hetty. 
And  when  the  housemaid  had  left  the  room  she 
began  to  try  and  recall  what  it  was  of  which  the 
clean  pungent  odour  of  the  soap  reminded  her. 
Perhaps  scents  are  more  powerful  in  recalling  by- 
gone things  than  anything  else  we  know  of,  partly, 
it  may  be,  because  they  are  indescribable.  But 
indeed  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  nor  why 
the  smell  of  wallflowers,  for  instance,  should  take 
us  straight  back  to  our  grandmother's  garden,  or 
why  lilies  of  the  valley  should  carry  us  at  once  to 
our  first  ball,  or  to  our  mother's  grave. 

Suddenly  before  the  eyes  of  Hetty  Du  Cane  there 
came  a  vision  of  the  interior  of  a  cottage,  and  a 
woman  ironing  a  man's  blue  cotton  shirt  upon  a 
kitchen  table.  It  was  just  then,  she  thought,  that 
she  had  gained  a  detached  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  could  see  quite  plainly  fine  truths,  and  a  great 
simple  Tightness  behind  and  beneath  all  the  heaped- 
up  foolishness  of  life.  She  saw  with  vivid  clearness 
the  things  that  are  of  value,  and  those  which  are 
not,  and  she  saw  too  how  independent  all  fine  and 
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beautiful  things  are  of  conventionalities,  almost 
even  of  circumstances. 

Perhaps  in  time  there  might  come  to  her  a  cynical 
remembrance  of  that  wet  morning  in  the  cottage, 
but  at  present  the  scene  had  in  it  still  something 
of  the  clearness  and  conviction  of  an  inward  vision  ; 
she  seized  eagerly  on  the  thought  that  the  Geoffrey 
of  that  wet  morning  was  a  being  who  would  always 
be  with  her  to  the  very  end,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  wonder  that  she  loved 
him  just  as  much  as  she  used  to  do.  All  that  was 
weak  in  him,  all  that  had  failed  her,  was  only  the 
second  self — the  inferior  self  which  the  world  can 
touch.  And  if,  as  in  all  probability  would  be  the  case, 
they  should  never  meet  each  other  again,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  Hetty's  gentle  heart  to  feel  that 
even  in  thought  she  had  not  faltered  in  loyalty  to 
him. 

It  was  a  lowly  attitude  of  mind  such  as  every 
self-respecting  woman  will  regret.  But  in  excuse 
of  her  it  must  be  urged  that  in  her  daily  life  not  too 
many  people  were  kind  to  Hetty,  and  that  her  holi- 
days were  short.  To-morrow,  let  us  hope,  it  might 
be  different.  To-night  she  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep,  conscious  of  little  except  a  sense  of  being 
tired. 

The  small  unimportant  street  was  not  disturbed 
by  much  traffic,  and  Hetty's  little  room  was  quiet 
and  peaceful  about  her.  The  two  big  trunks  still 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  simple 
white  curtains  of  the  bed  and  window  had  some- 
thing almost  nun-like  and  ascetic  about  them. 
The  well-scrubbed  boards  of  the  room  still  gave 
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forth  the  homely  odour  of  the  soap  for  which  the 
young  housemaid  had  apologized,  and  the  faint 
clean  smell  may  have  become  sensible  to  Hetty  as 
she  slept,  and  have  dominated  or  suggested  her 
dreams. 

The  odour  of  soap  is  not  a  poetical  allusion,  yet 
even  a  humble  thing  may  carry  beautiful  memories 
with  it.  For  as  she  slept  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
in  some  very  simple  and  homelike  dwelling,  made 
clean  and  fair  by  her  own  hands,  and  that  she  was 
ironing  a  man's  shirt  for  him  upon  the  kitchen 
table.  And  Miss  Du  Cane  smiled  in  her  sleep, 


THE    END 
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